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THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


Wuere two of New York's 
greatest thoroughfares of com- 
merce cross... where Madi- 
son Square forms a broad area 
unmatched for light andair. . . that is 
where The Fifth Avenue Building rises 
above the busy traffic of a great city. 
Midway between the two rivers, 
midway between the Battery and Cen- 
tral Park, The Fifth Avenue Building 
is immediately accessible to all up-town 
and down-town New York. Three sub- 
ways, two elevated lines, surface cars 
and busses take you to the financial or 
trading districts in a few minutes. The 
Pennsylvania Station is but ten minutes’ 
ride. Grand Central Terminal is within 
thirteen minutes from the door by the 
subway which enters the building. 


of Where else in all Manhat- 
COUISE 


tan do you have such access 
to the many phases of the 
city’s business life? Where 
else will you find: such an ideal location 
for your offices? 

No wonder you 'find here the offices 
and showrooms of leading manufacturers 
of many lines. It is the headquarters 
for the foremost toy manufacturers. of 
the country. Paper manufacturers are 
concentrated here. Magnificent . dis- 
plays of glass and pottery . . : show 
and sales rooms of the great clothing 
manufacturers . . . myriad businesses 
all centered under one roof. 

On your next trip to New York, 
come in and see us. Let us show you 


through the building. 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue, at Madison Square, New York 
“More than an office building” 
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. ig TIME is precious,” said Carlyle, 
“no book that will not improve 
by repeated readings deserves to be 
read at all.” Time nowadays is more 
precious than ever before. Nobody 
questions the fact that good reading is 
an essential part of every human life. 


But how can the busy man or woman 
take the time to cull the best out of the 
hopelessly large amount of literature 
that has been written, when a modern 
public library contains hundreds of 
thousands of books? 


Squarely facing this vital question, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, America’s great- 
est educator, undertook the colossal 
task of assembling in one set the cream 
of the world’s writings; the pure gold of 
the mass of literature the ages have 
inherited. And the glorious result of his 
lifetime of study is the Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books (The Harvard Classics). In 
this wonderful library are the writings of 
302 immortal authors, the books that 
make for clear thinking, and bring end- 
less delight; the books that everyone 
must know to be well read. The coupon 
on this page will bring you, with no 
obligation, further information about 
these great books. You owe it to your 
self to know more about the library 
that a quarter of a million cultured 
families already own, read and cherish, 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 
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Classics. The Collier 
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books while you read and enjoy them, 

brings this great library within easy reach 
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free booklet, ‘“‘Fifteen Minutes a Dav.” 
Act now! 
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MERSON once said: “ Would that 
some charitable soul, after losing a 

deal of time the false 
books, and alighting upon the few true 
ones which mz 


great among 
le him happy and wise, 


would name those which have been 
bridges or ships to carry him over the 
dark morasses and barren oceans, into 


sacred cities, into palaces and temples.” 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
is the perfect fulfillment of Emerson’s 
wish, for Dr. Eliot has named the book 
that made him happy and wise. And by 
assembling these books in one practical, 
convenient group, he has spread the 
happiness and wisdom of which Emer- 
son speaks. The Harvard 
Classics people have found out that the 
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A Blessed Companion Is a Book. 


Adam and Eve: Though He Knew Better, by 
John Erskine. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 


s: 
Merrill Co. 1927. 12mo. viii+327 pp. $2.50. 


Appison ably demonstrated that in writing 
Paradise Lost Milton was confronted by an ex- 
cessively difficult problem, and that was a serious 
shortage of characters. To fill twelve books with 
the adventures of a pair who, so far as we know, 
did nothing but eat the forbidden fruit seemed a 
hopeless task. And so Milton was driven to ex- 
plore Heaven and Hell for persons and incidents 
more picturesque than the Garden of Eden 
provided. 

Professor Erskine is unaffected by the difficul- 
ties that Addison thought inherent in the subject. 
He rigorously excludes Satan, Belial, and Beelze- 
bub and never even mentions God after the first 
chapter. The only serpent is apparently a garter 
snake, which Adam kills without compunction. 
And although Eve eats apples, as well as a variety 
of other fruits and several vegetables, she is quite 
able to bring ‘sin into the world and all our woe’ 
without either serpent or apple to help her. But 
he does introduce that third person without 
whom one can hardly have a novel at all in Lilith, 
whom he portrays as not at all the demon of 
rabbinical legend, but as every inch a woman. 

His fantasia, then, deals with the primordial 
triangle: Adam, an idealist without humor and 
of an academic cast of mind, like an undraped 
professor; Lilith, a realist, who lives in the light 
of nature, whatever that may be; and Eve, a 
sentimentalist and therefore a flirt, and a singu- 
larly disagreeable person. Lilith, as we know, 
early disappeared from the Garden, her history 
being expunged entirely from the account in 
Genesis. She was, in fact, according to our 
author, routed by Eve, who unscrupulously used 
what are known as feminine wiles, indulging in 
temperamental tactics which poor Lilith, follow- 
ing the light of nature, was too honest to employ. 
The moral of the tale seems to be that Liliths — 
that is to say, women without ‘temperament’ — 
are all but extinct; while the Eves, or the women 
who are what is popularly known as feminine, — 
the possessive, philoprogenitive, and ‘moral’ 
females, — have possessed the earth. 

As was perhaps to be expected, the book con- 
sists mostly of talk. Indeed, in the retrospect, it 
impresses one as a prolonged debate, seldom dull 
and often highly amusing, concerning love. In it 
poor Adam is sometimes an object, sometimes a 
subject, and sometimes a horrible example, but 
seldom a successful contestant. After the en- 
trance of Eve he is in the case of the poet who 
exclaimed, — 


“How happy here should I, 
And one dear she, live, and embracing die!’ 


and often enough he would, no doubt, if he had 
not lived too early, have sighed with the other 
old poet, — 


“Two paradises ’t were in one, 
To live in paradise alone.’ 


As the subtitle suggests, ‘though he knew better’ 
he permitted himself to be captured by the wrong 
woman. 

The main argument is enlivened by many sub- 
sidiary ironies. Adam, though first-born of the 
three, enters the world without experience, while 
the two women are endowed by nature with all 
the knowledge necessary not only to manage him 
but to manage nearly everything else. There is 
doubtless dark satire in this. The trouble is that 
the author, like so many contemporary mascu- 
line authors, is bent on flattering the ladies with 
one hand, so to speak, and scolding them with the 
other. In the process man figures as something 
of a fool. But perhaps that is as it should be. 

R. M. Gay 


Francis Joseph, by Eugene Bagger. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1927. 8vo. xxiii+572 
pp. Illus. $5.00. 


Tuis story of the Austrian Kaiser is a vivid epit- 
ome of modern times. The author has furnished 
rich material for a chain of historical tragedies, 
with a magnificent decor of scenes and imperial 
costumes. He has done more: he has in fact 
written these tragedies himself, full of dramatic 
intensity, with characters poignantly revealed, 
the whole cycle moving to inevitable ruin. 

Over each drama of the series presides an evil 
genius. First, Metternich, the link between the 
era of Napoleon and our modern days. Metter- 
nich is drawn with mastery; he stands forth as’ 
possessing uncanny foresight and insight into the 
greed and malice of men, yet wholly without true 
wisdom or statesmanship. Next, the elegant 
swindler, Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, who 
brought the king of Prussia to his knees, inflicting 
on him humiliation only less than that of his dis- 
credited descendant at Doorn. Later comes the 
jovial, cheating Celt, Count Taaffe, who for 
fourteen years governed Austria by cynical dis- 
honesty. And, to close the list, Count Berchtold, 
forging and lying, with the connivance of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, to force war upon the Serbs. Even 
the better figures are not spared. The patriot 
Kossuth was tyrannous to non-Magyars. The 
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* No, this is not a book. It is one’s own past” — 


AMERICA FINDING HERSELF 


by Mark Sullivan 


The story of OUR TIMES in the years immediately following ‘“‘The Turn of the Century.”’ “One’s 


youth peers out from almost every page. . 


. a bully book . . 


. will provide infinite amusement for 


the young, and infinite musing for the middle-aged.”—James Trustow Apams in The Atlantic 


Monthly. With 204 illustrations 


$5.00 


“Here is a book which shines forth like a planet” 


THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physical to Spiritual Realities 


by Michael Pupin 


“He finds the highest fulfilment in the belief that the spiritual and the scientific march hand in hand, 


each bringing to the other a necessary ingredient to the life of men.””-—Chicago Evening Post. 


trated 


DEMOCRATIC DISTINCTION 

IN AMERICA 

by W. C. Brownell 

A volume of searching but optimistic criticism, 


which sees a definite promise in the progress the 
nation has made in popular culture. $2.50 


THE REALM OF ESSENCE 

by George Santayana 

A further presentation of the system of philoso- 
phy introduced in “Scepticism and Animal 
Faith.” ‘His criticisms of life, whether we 
agree with them or not, are in the highest de- 
gree stimulating and provocative of thought.” 
—Dean Ince. $3.50 


HIGH THURSDAY 
by Roger Burlingame 


A new novel of life in artistic and literary Paris 
and New York of to- day and yesterday by the 
author of “‘Susan Shane.” $2.00 


“Here is the real Washington” 


Illus- 
$2.50 


MIGRATION 
by David Grew 


The spiritual struggle between the deep inarticu- 
late love of a man for the soil and his passion for 
the woman who would draw him from it. The 
background is that of prairie farmland. $2.00 


TWO FORSYTE INTERLUDES 

by John Galsworthy 

Stories that supplement Forsyte history from 
the end of “The White Monkey” and ‘‘The 
Silver Spoon” to the point where the coming 
novel of the Forsytes, ‘‘Swan Song,” will begin. 
Their scene is laid in America. $0.50 


MEN WITHOUT WOMEN 

by Ernest Hemingway 

**Not since Kipling has there arisen a writer of 
short stories showing Hemingway’s promise.”’ 
—Percy Hurtcuison in the New York Times. 
Fifth large printing. $2.00 


WASHINGTON SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF 


by Lucretia Perry Osborn 


The true Washington is revealed in these pages, undistorted by personal bias or interpretation, 
through a carefully arranged and connected series of letters and other documents from which the 


voice of Washington speaks for himself, from boyhood days to his deathbed. 


“The best popular volume on heredity” 


Illustrated $3.50 


HEREDITY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


by Edward M. East 


‘The clearest and simplest of the mass of genetic literature recently produced . . 
nonsense with which so many crowd their pages, it is logical and easily followed . . 
’—Detroit Saturday Night. 


considerable effect on thought.’ 


. free from the 
. bound to have 
$3.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The NEW Scribner’s Magazine is now on sale 
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sentimental Maximilian had detestable traits of 
cruelty. 

The full-length portrait of Francis Joseph is 
painted by the accumulation of vivid strokes. 
He stands forth as a man of splendid opportuni- 
ties, with an intense devotion to work, his mind 
filled with catchwords of benevolence, the whole 
The 


author convincingly depicts ‘his infinite egotism, 


poisoned by furious, cowardly self-love. 


disguised but not effaced by a no less infinite 
sense of duty toward himself and nobody and 
nothing else, serving a ‘life sentence to penal 
servitude in the gaol called self” His malign 
reign spans all recent history. When he was born 
John Adams and 
dead only four years. 


had been 
Madison and Monroe were 
still living. And this ruthless prisoner of egotism 


Thomas Jefferson 


endured to precipitate, and with piercing lucidity 
to foresee, the ruin of his whole world in the Great 
War. Since the remote days when his ancestor, 
an evil birdof prey, swooped down from Habichts- 
burg, the Hawk’s Eyrie in the mountains, upon 
the fertile Danube Valley, the Habsburgs had 
accumulated infinite debts of tyranny and cru- 
elty. When they were presented for payment to 
Francis Joseph, his answer was disgraceful bank- 
ruptey and death. 

The women of the drama are not less repellent 
than the men. Archduchess Sophie, his mother, 
wise in her farsighted egotism, is sordid and bru- 
tal, atrocious in her jealous persecution of the 
youthful Empress Elizabeth, that modern rebel 
But Elizabeth too 
was hard and selfish, utterly refusing to make the 


against dead court formalism. 


least payment of sympathy to Francis Joseph, 
whose devotion to her was the one quality in his 
life touched with generosity. 

No man ever suffered heavier blows: his sister- 
in-law burned to death at the charity bazaar; his 
brother fallen before the firing squad under 
Querétaro; the wife whom, in his stunted way, he 
loved, murdered by Luccheni; his rebel son vic- 
tim of disgraceful suicide at Mayerling; his heir 
assassinated at Sarajevo, thus giving the pretext 


for war and ultimate ruin. Yet, for all these 


grievous strokes, the heart of Francis Joseph 


remained obdurate 


CHARLES JOHNSTON 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder. 
New York: Albert and Charles Boni. 1927. 


12mo. xiv-+221 pp. Illus. $2.50. 


Wuen The Cabala, a first novel, appeared last 
year, critics were bewildered by a book in which 
they could discover no traces of current influence. 
It was impossible to find a mark made upon the 
author by James Joyce, or Virginia Woolf, or 
Marcel Proust, by a war-bred realism, or by the 
romantic revolts against it. If he wrote like any 
\merican more than another, it was like Henry 
James If he wrote like 
any European more than another, it was like 
Anatole France. They all agreed that, though 
his plot was a little tenuous, he wrote it uncom- 


in his earlier manner. 


monly well. The art of the novel, against prece- 
dent, was here practised in all but its higher 
reaches ina first novel. 

All these pleasant and surprising things can be 
said as well of Mr. Wilder’s second book. He 
keeps to the level of The Cabala. I’m not sure but 
that he transcends it. In both books a number of 
characters, each with its own amazing story, are 
tied together tenuously but satisfactorily, in the 
first instance by asecret society, in the second by a 
common disaster. Against this artifice the reader 
musters little or no resentment as he closes the 
book — in part because the artifice gives half the 
flavor of the story, in part because the unity 
achieved is subtler and surer than it seems. In 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey five characters are 
brought into the story by a bridge of osiers 
woven centuries ago in Peru, and which on a 
Friday noon in 1714 collapses, plunging the five 
to their death in a gully. The story reveals the 
pride, passion, sorrows, and joys of the five it 
their several lives up to the minute when by) 
chance — or was it through an act of God? 
they meet their death on the bridge. To prove 
the disaster an ‘act of God,’ Brother Juniper 
writes a book. And thanks to his labors the 
reader reaps many a witty page. 

By 1714, one is told, Peru had risen from the 
status of a pioneer wilderness to a state in ren- 
aissance. The masses of Palestrina were a de- 
light to the faithful and the plays of Calderén to 
the gay. Camila was an actress in the drama of 
Calder6én, and in many ways she is the central 
figure of this book. But Uncle Pio (one of the 
five on the bridge) was Camila’s maid. ‘He was 
also,’ the author adds, ‘her singing master, her 
coiffeur, her masseur, her reader, her errand boy, 
her banker; rumor added, her father.’ Of mys- 
terious origin, he loved the Spanish language 
when spoken by a lovely woman. Ergo, he 
brought up Camila from poverty to artistic 
greatness. But alas, in the end his hopes were 
blasted. She acquired respectability and deserted 
the theatre. She contracted the smallpox and her 
beauty left her. At the last her son and Uncle 
Pio are killed together on the bridge. Was that 
punishment for artistic apostasy, or Heaven's 
vengeance for the sin of being an actress? Ask 
Brother Juniper! But I must eut short this brief 
sampling of a rich book. It is only fair to remind 
the reader that the satire here practised is a 
special blend that will sorely try his emotions 
I suspect he will be forced many times to stifle 
embarrassed sobs over its wittiest pages. 

Cuarzes R. WALKER 


Juggler’s Kiss, by Manuel Komroff. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 1927. 12mo. viii+-288 pp. 
$2.50. 


Komkorr is a story-teller rather than a novelist. 
His book is loosely constructed and episodic. It 
is held together by a cloudy symbolism that never 
quite satisfies one’s sense of logic. It is written 
with Slavic artlessness. And yet — partly by 
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virtue of these very qualities — it is an extraor- 
dinarily moving novel, and one that leaves the 
reader with a profound sense of spiritual nobility. 

This is because its author is a tender and com- 
passionate observer of life. He sees man forever 
lured on — and forever betrayed — by the jug- 
gler, hope. And he observes this perpetual al- 
lurement and betrayal, not with bitterness, but 
with pity, as an inexorable element of human 
destiny. ‘Life must go on’; hope is its motive 
force. 

In Juggler’s Kiss hope appears as a living man, 
assuming whatever form is necessary for the ac- 
complishment of its purpose. To Dundee, the 
‘hero,’ it appears first as the distorted image of 
himself, proffering the counsel of material suc- 
cess. ‘The world is not made for the simple and 
good. You must be cunning and crafty. The end 
justifies any means.’ Dundee looks about him. 
He sees the good, the simple, the noble, as life’s 
dupes and victims. Spurred by ambition, lured 
by the phantom hope, he leaves home and the 
girl he loves for the city. But the road to success 
is arduous. He attempts the short cut of crime 
and lands in prison. It is his first betrayal, but 
the stranger whispers to him that his only crime 
is clumsiness and that next time he will succeed. 

In remote Java, Dundee timidly sets about 
building a new life. He acquires a plantation, a 
wife, a child. Life blossoms for a moment, but 


only to be swept away by death and fire; and 


Dundee, on his knees before the ruins, cries out 
against God. ‘I have been bad and I was pun- 
ished. I have been good and this is my reward. 
You are God of success. You serve only the 
gamblers and jugglers of life. To them that have, 
you give more. I defy you!’ But in the midst of 
his despair hope appears in the form of a priest, 
assuaging his grief, tempting him forward with 
crafty words. Life must go on. 

Dundee turns sailor. Hereafter he will play a 
lone hand, leaving no hostages to fate, trusting 
only to his own strength and guile. He smuggles 
opium. He is kept by a rich American woman. 
He haunts the gambling hells and boarding 
houses of the China coast. But fortune still flits 
out of reach. At last, as he plays roulette in 
Shanghai, the stranger again appears. Dundee 
takes him to his room, locks the door, demands 
an accounting, and the book comes to an extraor- 
dinary and violent end, for Dundee learns too 
late that when hope is dead man must die, too. 

Apart from, but a part of, this main narrative 
are the incidental stories put into the mouths of 
the various characters. Always, with Komroff, 
it is the dramatic and picturesque episode that 
sets fire to his imagination. And it is when the 
episode lies a little outside the story, so that he 
must gather it in, as it were, with violence and 
for its own sake, that his imagination burns most 
vehemently. Such stories as the battle with the 
ants or the famine ship are superb in themselves 
and immensely heightened in effectiveness by 
their background of more sober narrative. And, 
oddly enough, these semi-independent stories 


add immensely to the effectiveness of the novel as 
a whole. For their inclusion heightens the im- 
pression of casual simplicity and candor that is 
the book’s dominant charm. 

R. N. Linscori 


The Winged Horse, by Joseph Auslander and 
Frank Ernest Hill. Garden City: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 1927. S8vo. xv+451 pp. 
Illus. $3.50. 


Tuts is a work of affection and enthusiasm. ‘We 
wrote this book because we wanted to write it,’ 
declare the authors, and their text is the best 
voucher for the honesty of the statement. They 
have come to their task with exhilaration and 
respect, with wide knowledge and long famili- 
arity; and these qualifications, happily embodied 
in the volume, are its proper apologia. For the 
authors tell us also that they wished to record 
the story of poetry, first, for two particular 
children who stand at the threshold of its 
pleasures, and then for all those potential 
readers of poetry who look toward it interested 
and curious, but baffled by ignorance, misunder- 
standing, or lack of confidence. 

Accordingly the book is elementary. Its lan- 
guage is often such as a child might be expected 
to understand, although it is quite as often adult. 
The lives and work of the poets are abbrevi- 
ated sometimes to the point of violence, and of 
course are selectively treated with an eye to the 
special audience for whom the book was framed. 
The names of Polyphemus, Circe, and the Sirens 
receive not even an allusion, although they are 
the natural property of children if anything in 
the story of poetry can be. The Arthurian cycle 
is dismissed in a sentence or two; and of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries much less 
is told than might as easily be brought home 
to the untutored reader as the stories of Blake 
or Walt Whitman. 

Yet even these examples are cited, not as 
complaints, but rather as evidence of the strain 
to which the authors were subjected in com- 
pressing within one readable volume so vast a 
story. The striking impression of the book as a 
whole is the fairness with which the history of 
the poets and of poetry has been represented and 
the success with which nearly all the important 
aspects of the story have been reflected or sug- 
gested when completeness was of course impos- 
sible. Greek tragedians, Horace, Petrarch, 
Shakespeare, the poets of the romantic move- 
ment, have received able, enthusiastic, and wise 
treatment in this admirable volume. 

Were this book no more than an outline of 
poetry for beginners, it would scarcely be appro- 
priate to give it separate notice in these columns. 
But grace and enthusiasm of style, the affection 
of the authors for their work, their sympathy, 
skill, and knowledge of both poetry and the poets, 
have made it a volume which any lover of 
poetry, or indeed of excellent writing, filled with 
freshness and imagination and poetic gifts of 
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“The sensation of the book world” 


-Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


PHILOSOPHY 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


If you would understand the world in which we live and how it differs 
from the world in which we seem to live, you must have a new philosophy. 
All the traditional philosophies — all the old viewpoints, the old theories 
must be discarded or modified in the light of the disclosures of modern 
science. You must start afresh, with as little respect as possible for the 
systems of the past. Here at last is the philosophy which modern men 
and women have been seeking, written by one of the most brilliant 
minds of the age. Get the book today, use it in your daily life. Love, 
beauty, knowledge, and the joy of life — it will help you to feel the value 
of these things and to play your full part in man’s collective work “‘of 


bringing light into a world of darkness.” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY says: “Written in a style simple and 
lively, such as only Russell can write ... a most brilliant outline, 
written to help man know the structure and elements of life.” — Manuel 
Komroff. 


THE NEW YORK SUN says: “There is no more vigorous or acute 
philosopher thinker alive today. And this volume is the most mature 
and most complete statement of his philosophy that he has given us.” — 
Henry Hazlitt. 


THE DETROIT NEWS says: “In terse sentences and language so sim- 
ple that even the philosophically untrained may read, the English 
philosopher leads to his final discussion of man’s place in the universe.” 


THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NEWS says: “A fair description 
of this book would be to call it an outline of scientific thinking ... an 


introduction into the very heart of modern thought.” — Henry Seidel 
Canby. 


A NEW BEST SELLER ALREADY IN ITS 15TH THOUSAND 


$3.00 at all booksellers 
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expression, must thoroughly enjoy and approve. 
Notable are many of the fragments of translation 
contained in it — some from already published 
sources, some original with this book. Often the 
translations are themselves English poetry of 
unusual excellence, giving fresh poetic pleasure 
to the reader of the book. 

In their final chapter the authors discuss 
interestingly and sensibly the future of poetry. 
They discern several losses which the domain 
of poetry has suffered since its origin — losses 
coincident with the rise of other arts and of 
the sciences and with the development of prose. 
They observe reluctantly the extent to which 
poetry has fallen into neglect, and declare that a 
new attitude toward it must await ‘the shock of 
a great poet’s personality.’ But the office of 
poetry still lives and enjoys its privilege. ‘Poetry 
speaks most fully and briefly as much of the high 
mystery and meaning of life as man can utter. 
To speak in its fashion is the most difficult way 
of talking. It is also the most glorious.’ 

THEopoRE Morrison 


The Letters of Gertrude Bell, edited by 
Lady Bell, D.B.E. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. 1927. 8vo. xvii+400+375 pp. Illus. 
2 vols. $10.00. 


Tue first volume, with its talk of clothes and 
dizzy mountain climbing and journeys to the 
Near East, prepares us somewhat for the energy 
that was focused so fiercely on the problems of 
the war and the problems that came after. 

Pitchforked into the dirty mess of war and 
politics in Arabia, the reader is first of all im- 
pressed with the depth of Miss Bell’s scholarship. 
He then pauses to admire her rare quality of 
human understanding. ‘Unless I am very much 
mistaken we have got the confidence of the 
people we are working with.’ These people, with 
whom we take tea daily in her letters, turn out to 
be learned Doctors of Islamic Divinity or blood- 
thirsty border chieftains coming to her, as a 
trusted friend, for advice on war and peace and 
the probable attitude of the British Government. 
To win their confidence meant, first of all, a 
remarkable fluency in the vernacular; next, a 
mastery of the details of local customs, religious 
prejudices, the whereabouts of well water, and 
the mating season of camels, which perhaps no 
other white person but Lawrence could boast. 
Last, and most important of all, it meant sym- 
pathy. It was probably this quality more than 
any other which raised her mere information 
concerning facts to a level where it became of 
national — even international — importance. 

It has been commonly said of Miss Bell that 
she did a man’s work for the Allied cause and for 
Arabia. But the astonishing thing is that she 
did a woman’s work as well. It speaks volumes 
for her superior officers and for that unexpect- 
edly adaptable machine, the British Empire, that 
she was allowed to make use of her particu- 
larly feminine gifts. Wisdom, politieal acumen 


amounting to statecraft, and even an amazing 
adroitness in languages were probably all trace- 
able to this same quick sympathy that never 
failed. Lawrence, important as a fighter, was 
chiefly useful for his feminine qualities — tact, 
sympathy, and incurable love of intrigue. He 
and Gertrude Beil took an unmannish joy in 
personalities. Both appreciated that a leader is 
more significant than a cause in the East. 

It is an unusual book of letters, which is inter- 
rupted by chapters from a Major General and a 
British High Commissioner ‘cordially welcoming 
this opportunity of paying tribute to the memory 
of a dear friend and a most devoted comrade.’ 
Their chapters on the war and the post-war 
history of Arabia and Mesopotamia are added 
to elucidate the letters which Miss Bell wrote to 
her family and friends. These two famous 
administrators do her the honor of describing 
the campaigns and the complicated political 
situation rather than continually writing about 
her and her work. They take it for granted that 
we know how much she was in the thick of it 
and what a voice she had in making laws, 
crowning kings, advising H. B. M.’s govern- 
ment, and writing White Books to be read in 
England. So, too, Lawrence mentions her name 
with that of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt (and no other) 
in his preface to the new edition of Doughty. 
That fact alone is sufficient to prove what her 
place will be in history and in literature. 

If ‘letters are the only true reading,’ these are 
indeed among the great examples of a great 
form of literature. Happily they are written 
with no eye on posterity and have no conscious 
style. Lady Bell has edited them so dextrously 
that, in the midst of Bagdad politics, an order to 
a London dressmaker or a message to a friend 
crops up to remind us that the author is, after 
all, an English woman of our own day who has 
been presented at court, climbed Swiss peaks, 
and taken a most brilliant First at Oxford. That 
Miss Bell was a poet could perhaps be guessed 
from her simple prose; but the few translations 
from Hafiz which are given in the preface leave 
one amazed that she did not devote her life to 
the practice of the art. 

LANGDON WARNER 


Red Sky at Morning, by Margaret Kennedy. 


New York: Doubleday, Page 


12mo. x+331 pp. $2.50 


& Co. 


1927. 


Tuoucs the courts acquitted Norman Crowne, 
the question whether he did or did not murder 
his evil genius and familiar friend was sufficiently 
unresolved to force him into exile, where he 
shortly died, leaving a little brilliant verse, a 
really first-class scandal, and twin children, 
William and Emily, with whom Miss Kennedy’s 
story deals. Saved from full consciousness of 
their situation by their own youth and their 
elders’ vigilance, they spend an uneventful child- 
hood in dreamy submissiveness to the tutelage 
of their cousins Trevor and Charlotte Frobisher. 
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A STATESMAN SAYS: 


“I am delighted with the 
way the authors have at- 
tacked this problem. I 
predict the book will set 
many men to thinking 
along newlines.’ —Frank 
O. Lowden, former Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. 


A LABOR LEADER 
SAYS: 

“The style fascinates. The 
book will stimulate all of 
us in the trade union 
movement to think 
soundly.’”’—John P. Frey, 
American Federation of 
Labor. 


A BUSINESS MAN 
SAYS: 


‘An important book that 
every well-informed busi- 
ness man must read.’’— 
Victor M. Cutter, Presi- 
dent, United Fruit Com- 
pany. 


AN ECONOMIST 
SAYS: 

‘Not only because of the 
simplicity and far-reach- 
ing significance of the 
plan proposed, but also 
because of the dramatic 
interest of the story, the 
book is bound to have a 
profound effect.””—Virgil 
Jordan, Chief Economist, 
National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 


AN EDITOR SAYS: 


“Intensely interesting for 
the average man, yet suf- 
ficient to provoke the 
deepest thought of our 
best statesmen.”’—Henry 
A. Wallace, Editor, 
‘*Wallaces’ Farmer.” 


$2.00 Houghton 
Mifflin Company 


' Ihe Road 
fo Plenty 


(A New Pollak Foundation Book) 


Is there any way out of “the Dilemma of Thrift?” 
Any help for “Old King Cole in Trouble”? Any 
solution of the economic difficulties expounded 
in the two books, “Profits” and “Business Without 
a Buyer’? 


How do Messrs. Foster and Catchings themselves 
propose to solve the problem which they have 
expounded in the Atlantic Monthly and in their 


books? 


THE ROAD TO PLENTY is an answer. It 
proposes a definite, constructive, practical plan; a 
plan at once radical and conservative, revolu- 
tionary and commonplace; a plan endorsed by 
leaders in politics, business, and finance. 


The plan is set forth in the form of a story —a 
story so fascinating that busy men (who have 
time to read but few books) have read this book 
at one sitting. The statements in the left-hand 
column will give an idea of the importance and 
broad appeal of this book. 


ILLIAM. T. I. FOSTER 
ADDILL CATCHINGS 
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At twenty-one the emancipated twins take 
their very handsome fortune to London, where 
their brilliance and their father’s unforgotten 
name bring them most of the pleasures that the 
world is considered to offer. Their fundamental 
absorption in each other keeps quick the Ariel 
lightness of their childhood, and enables them to 
combine a passionate enjoyment of their sur- 
roundings with the airy detachment of the soap 
bubbles to which Trevor compares them. ‘They 
keep making incredible, miraculous escapes, but 

. sooner or later they come into contact . . . 
with the solid ugly things around . . . and then 
they'll just disappear.’ 

And it is the wise youth Trevor who effects 
this tragic contact. By making use of William’s 
compassion to get the baggage Tilli Van Tuy] 
taken off his hands at a party, he paves the way 
for the lamentable abortion of William’s first 
play. The greedy welcome which the Crownes’ 
acquaintance extends to this disaster and to the 
opportunities it offers for reminiscences of the 
first ‘Crowne show’ awakens Emily to the 
burden of notoriety she must carry. She takes 
refuge in Philip Luttrell, a country neighbor of 
the Frobishers’, who consents — though reluc- 
tantly, because he loves her — to help her turn 
into Mrs. Luttrell, the Rector’s wife. So Emily 
Crowne disappears. 

William can take the Crowne scandal and the 
shock of his failure fairly elastically; but Emily’s 
defection shatters his sinking bubble, and the 
small soapy drop remaining falls into Tilli Van 
Tuyl’s plump, unscrupulous hand. She does n’t 
want William; but she does very much want a 
husband, she would like to punish Trevor's elu- 
siveness, and she desires to be mistressof just such 
a solid, comfortable country house as Monk’s 
Hall, which William has lately bought. 

Tilli, meaning to use William as the instrument 
of her vengeance upon Trevor, feels herself de- 
feated by William’s complete spiritual remote- 
ness. She cannot realize what Trevor half sus- 
pects — that with Emily’s renouncement of her 


Crowne existence William's slender hold on every- 
day life has loosened dangerously. Unfortunately 
Trevor fails to see that William’s growing indif- 
ference to his companions and to social sanctions 
generally does not necessarily imply emotional 
apathy; and surprise must have been faintly 
mixed with his terror and pain on the wet spring 
night when William, finding him in Tilli’s room, 
shot and killed him after a confused pursuit 
through the fields. 

There the story ends, while Philip, waiting in 
the cold red dawn for Emily to wake and hear of 
the Crowne show ‘William must face alone this 
time,’ wishes that day might never come. 

‘Il n’y a qu'une maniére de refuser demain; 
c’est de mourir.’ The effort to deny the morrow 
is not commonly made by minds wholly resolute 
and sound. As charming children or as lovely 
semiconventionalized rhythmic patterns, it is 
possible to feel both sympathy and admiration 
for the Crownes; but the more one considers them 
in relation to their surroundings, the more puz- 
zling does the book become. If Miss Kennedy is 
really anxious to have us believe that the Crownes 
share with medizval rock crystal the power of 
exposing the black corruption of whatever poison 
they may touch, why is it that the poison per- 
sists in looking so wholesome? Not its subtlety, 
certainly. If, on the other hand, the Crownes are 
only stunted victims of maladjustment, why do 
Frobishers and Londoners both vary their aspects 
with the grotesque rapidity of figures seen in a 
convex mirror? Do we know them only through 
the distorting lens of the Crownes’ bubble? 
In The Constant Nymph the balance between ab- 
solute and relative was implicit on every page; 
here it is a problem continually renewed, just 
disturbing enough to take the edge from one’s 
pleasure in Trevor’s model community, or the 
Crownes’ Hampstead ‘nursery,’ or Philip’s vision 
of Emily in her April meadow, or any other of 
the delightful pieces of writing animated by Miss 
Kennedy’s powerful sense of the tragic. 

Marion VAILLANT 


The books selected for review in the Aélantic are chosen from lists furnished through 
the courteous cooperation of such trained judges as the following: American Library 
Association Booklist, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, and the public-library 
staffs of Boston, Springfield (Massachusetts), Newark, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and the Pratt Institute Free Library of Brooklyn. The following books 
have received definite commendation from members of the Board: — 


Andrew Jackson, by Gerald W. Johnson 


Minton, Batcu & Co. Illus. $3.50 


The colorful life of one who fought his way to the Presidency 


The Diary of Russell Beresford, ed. by Cecil Roberts 


Gerorce H. Doran Co. $2.50 


Dramatic portions of a sensitive and highly civilized journal 


Ballyhoo: the Voice of the Press, by Silas Bent 
A knowing analysis of contemporary journalism 


Kitty, by Warwick Deeping 


Bont & Livericnut $3.00 


ALFRED A. Knopr $2.50 


A novel of contemporary England and of a domineering mother 


Alas, Poor Yorick! by Alfred H. Bill 


LittLe, Brown & Co. $2.50 


These unrecorded — and partly imaginary — adventures of Sterne are charmingly in character 
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BUSINESS THE CIVILIZER 


BY EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


WueEn I entered college forty years ago 
the chief purpose in acquiring an educa- 
tion was to fit one’s self to enter a pro- 
fession. The three more obvious ones 
were law, medicine, and divinity, some- 
times called the Three Black Graces, no 
doubt because of the long Prince Albert 
coat which was the professional and 
professorial costume. I never saw a 
professor in a business suit in all my 
college course. Our president went even 
further in this setting off of the pro- 
fessional from the business life by wear- 
ing a coat that buttoned up to his chin, 
which picturesque and distinguished 
dress made him look like the steel por- 
traits in the front of old books of mem- 
oirs. Thus the superior vocations were 
separated from the sordid ones by dress 
as well as in other ways. 

A boy without enough brains or 
enough money to get through college 
was destined for business. If he tried 
college and failed to absorb the small 
amount of Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics which constituted a college edu- 
cation in those days, he dropped out 
and went into papa’s store, or the fac- 
tory, and became a business man. Or 
he went back to the farm. A college 
education was considered superfluous 
in either case. Young men did not elect 
VOL. 141 — NO. 2 
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careers. They began by sweeping out 
and running errands and let nature 
take its course. The college was looked 
upon as a device for training profes- 
sional men, chiefly ministers. The one 
I attended was founded, so its charter 
stated, to prepare young men for the 
ministry; but in my time divinity had 
begun to feel the competition of law. 
Out of a class of fifty-two, and half of 
them women, we produced twelve law- 
yers. Law was the recognized stepping- 
stone to politics. Out of those annual 
crops of young lawyers we were manu- 
facturing our state legislators and con- 
gressmen, and as a result have been 
governed by lawyers ever since. The 
congressional district in which I was 
born is still represented by one of my 
classmates. 

The lure of the professions as occupa- 
tions may be loosely ascribed to the 
popular belief that they were more 
respectable, as well as more interest- 
ing, than business. Making and selling 
goods was deemed a humdrum life, not 
to be endured by free spirits and aspir- 
ing minds. Clerks were counterjumpers. 
Traveling salesmen were drummers. 
Both expressions carried a stigma. The 
jobber and wholesaler ranked a step 
higher than the retailer, but they all 
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had the shopkeeping mind. Most of 
them held the popular view of their 
social and intellectual status. The 
plodding storekeeper, ambitious for his 
son, hoped to make a doctor or a lawyer 
of him. In business you made money, 
but it had few other compensations. A 
great gulf yawned between business and 
the professions. 

The condescending attitude of the 
educated classes toward trade is noticed 
by the Beards in their candid and ad- 
mirable history of American civiliza- 
tion. The system of our early colleges 
was taken over from that of the English 
universities, which was in its turn an 
inheritance from the Greek academe 
where were taught the ‘liberal arts,’ 
contrasted with the ‘vulgar arts’ of 
trade and industry. Thomas Jefferson 
sincerely believed that ‘the operation of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in 
the dearest market inevitably led to 
chicanery and accumulation of great 
wealth by speculation, intrigue, and 
exploitation.” Thus business as we 
know it was first forced to work itself 
out from under a social cloud. In the 
eyes of the cultivated and refined it 
was vulgar, or, as Emerson charac- 
terized it, ‘selfish, huckstering trade.’ 

But there was something more than 
mere snobbishness in this superior at- 
titude toward business, and it was found 
in the low standard of morality that 
characterized it, and was believed to be 
essential to its conduct. Business was 
no place for a man with scruples or 
ideals. Apparently its cardinal virtue 
was to get the better of someone. Buy- 
ing and selling retained the character 
of bartering, with all that the word 
implied of haggling, misrepresentation, 
deceit, trickery, short weight. Caveat 
emptor was the unofficial slogan. The 
only discreditable failure was the failure 
to makethe sale. Anything that accom- 
plished the desired end was not only 
allowable but commendable. Sharp 
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practice was taken for granted and even 
applauded. A brief glance at the his- 
tory of American business shows that 
these conditions not only existed, but 
were in a way inevitable. 

The foundations of our interstate 
commerce, now the concern of so much 
legislation, were laid by the peddlers, 
those insinuating scamps who followed 
the road with packs on their backs from 
colonial times down to the Civil War. 
The tin peddler, who traded bright new 
kitchen utensils for old rags, survived 
into my own boyhood. These peddlers 
make a picturesque chapter in our in- 
dustrial history, which has been graphi- 
cally described by Richardson Wright 
in his Hawkers and Walkers. Their 
sharp and unscrupulous methods in- 
fluenced buying and selling long after 
the peddler had disappeared and busi- 
ness had begun to settle down into the 
channels of trade where we find it now. 
The articles which filled their packs 
came to be known as Yankee notions, 
and the peculiar tactics by which they 
overcame sales resistance were de- 
scribed as Yankee tricks. English visi- 
tors of that time often allude to them, 
and their reports gave us an unenviable 
reputation abroad, which we have not 
yet lived down. Probably no spice ped- 
dler ever carried wooden nutmegs in 
his pack, but the term became a sym- 
bol, so apposite was it of the peddlers’ 
methods. One hears of shoe-peg oats, 
oak-leaf cigars, and basswood hams. 
Of all this tribe Sam Slick was the 
prophet. 

Sam Slick was an imaginary char- 
acter, a peddler whose adventures were 
part of the humorous literature of that 
time. He expounded the use of ‘soft 
sawder’ in disposing of six-dollar clocks 
for forty dollars. One incident told by 
Mr. Wright gives the character of these 
Yankee tricks. The peddler started 
with a dozen clocks. At each sale he 
guaranteed the clock would run or he 
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would replace it on his return trip. 
When he had sold eleven clocks he re- 
traced his steps, using his remaining 
clock to replace the one sold at the last 
place, — which, of course, had not run 
long, — and the clock taken back there 
to replace the next one, and so on, until 
each purchaser had been visited and 
temporarily satisfied with a new clock. 
Of course he did not canvass the same 
territory twice. 

A large crop of anecdotes was the 
fruit of these mean and _ unlovely 
methods, which afford an amusing but 
thought-provoking commentary on the 
business ethics of the times. The 
famous anecdote of Lincoln is an in- 
stance. Lincoln once agreed with a 
neighbor to swap horses sight unseen. 
A horse trade was always a challenge 
to outwit one another. The neighbor 
arrived leading a disreputable, flea- 
bitten, pot-bellied, sway-backed old 
crow-bait, and the assembled spectators 
awarded the palm to him, until Honest 


Abe arrived carrying a sawhorse. Such 


stories were told with unction. In a 
book of Wit and Humor, published be- 
fore I was born, were many such. One I 
recall ran something like this: A hard- 
fisted old deacon who lives over his 
general store calls down the stairway to 
the overworked assistant who has been 
on the job since daybreak: — 

‘John.’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Have you sanded the sugar?’ 

‘Yes; sir.’ 

‘Have you watered the rum?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Have you dampened the tobacco?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Then come up to prayers.’ 

In the same old book was another 
example of parsimonious meanness. 
Because of the scarcity of ready money, 
farmers brought their produce to the 
village store and exchanged it for what 
they needed, and after the deal was 


completed the storekeeper would draw 
a glass of something from one of the 
barrels in the back of the store as a 
libation to the gods of commerce. A 
farmer came in with an egg which he 
swapped for a darning needle. The 
trade completed, he hesitated a mo- 
ment, and at length inquired: — 

‘Ain’t you goin’ to treat?’ 

‘On that trade?’ 

‘A trade’s a trade, even if it is 
small.’ 

“Well, what’ll you hev?’ 

“Sherry an’ egg.’ 

The merchant, willing to humor so 
mean a customer, drew the sherry and 
broke into it the very egg he had just 
received. It proved to be a double one. 

“Hey,” exclaimed the farmer, ‘that 
egg’s got two yolks. Ain’t you goin’ 
to give me another darning needle?’ 

Such humor carries an element of 
exaggeration, but there must have been 
something behind it to give it point, 
as with the prohibition jokes of our 
day. 

The storekeepers and drummers who 
took over and carried on the work of 
the peddlers inherited the tradition 
that in trade, as in love and war, any 
trick was fair. Goods in shops were 
never marked with plain figures. Price 
tickets were unknown. The price was 
whatever the seller could get, all de- 
pending on the shrewdness and knowl- 
edge of the buyer. The drummer 
worked off damaged goods on the 
dealer, and the dealer worked them 
off on the consumer, and everybody 
entered into the spirit of the game, and 
the outcome furnished conversation 
and anecdotes. Of course there were 
honest merchants, but even the most 
punctilious contented himself with 
rendering one hundred cents to the 
dollar. He refrained from cheating 
his customer, but if the customer 
insisted on cheating himself, that was 
his own lookout. Nothing so quixotic 
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as protecting the customer from his 
own folly and shortsightedness had 
yet been dreamed. 

Big business, which was just begin- 
ning to organize itself, was as mean and 
tricky as petty business. It was be- 
lieved that no business could become 
large honestly, and the newly formed 
corporations seemed determined to 
justify that belief. They gave little 
attention to the ultimate consumer. 
Their concern was with each other. 
The object in forming a combination 
was to crush competition. Miss Tar- 
bell, in her history of Standard Oil, has 
told how it was done. At the best 
it merely stayed inside the technical 
limits of the law. At its worst it 
was ruthless and nefarious commercial 
piracy. 

The whole business of buying and 
selling was honeycombed with graft. 
It ranged from entertainment of buyers 
— even this mild corruption is frowned 
on by the best concerns to-day — to 
out-and-out bribery and even worse. 
I remember my own dismay at my 
first offer of a rake-off. Thirty-five 
years ago my then employer had need 
of a small printing press, what was 
known as a ‘jobber,’ and I, having 
some knowledge of printing, was com- 
missioned to buy it. I saw representa- 
tives of the two large firms in the 
field. One of them explained that the 
price of his press was three hundred 
and fifty, but that he would bill it at 
four hundred. I would O. K. the bill, 
and his firm would send me a check for 
fifty dollars. It was done every day, 
he added, seeing my perturbation. 
I cannot draw an impressive picture 
of myself sternly refusing temptation. 
In fact, I was scared, and ran as fast 
as I could to the other man and bought 
his press without more ado. I learned 
soon enough that the salesman was 
right, and the practice only too com- 
mon, and that many business men had 
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contempt for one who refused to profit 
by the system. 

A young purchasing agent came to 
his chief with a check for five thousand 
dollars, drawn to his order by a large 
company from which he bought sup- 
plies. 

“What am I to do with this?’ heasked. 

His chief regarded him steadily for 
a moment, and then said, ‘Write your 
name on the back of it,’ after which 
the chief pocketed it and sent the 
purchasing agent back to his desk. 

The liveliest and most picturesque 
chronicle of this buccaneering period 
of American industry is the story of 
the National Cash Register Company. 
Its methods were no more ruthless 
than those of its contemporaries, but 
they were given the glamour of ro- 
mance by the genius and originality of 
John Patterson, its founder and presi- 
dent. He determined to make the 
Dayton concern not only the biggest, 
but the only cash-register business, and 
for a long time he successfully checked 
the advent of rivals in the field. He 
strangled them at birth if possible. 
He bought every invention he could 
buy. He filed patents for every im- 
provement he could think of, holding 
them in check for infringement suits 
when the time came. He bought each 
new machine that appeared and had 
it analyzed for ways of beating it, and 
these ways he made public to the 
employees of saloons using it, and then 
informed the proprietors of the dan- 
gerous knowledge possessed by their 
barkeepers. Merchants were persuaded 
to throw out competing machines, 
which the National people took back 
on liberal terms if their registers were 
installed. The machines thus secured 
were dumped in what was known as 
the ‘Graveyard,’ where they rusted 
pathetically,and were shown to visitors, 
and became a legend, and no doubt 
discouraged many would-be inventors. 
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Salesmen with mechanical training 
were sent out on the road to show mer- 
chants the defects of rival devices, and 
even to tamper with them if necessary. 
Patterson finally fell afoul of the Sher- 
man Act, and would have gone to 
jail, but at the psychological moment 
occurred the great Dayton flood. He 
organized the relief work in so prompt 
and efficient a manner and rendered 
so valuable a public service that the 
indictment against him was quashed. 

In all these practices Patterson was 
but the product of his times. On the 
other hand he contributed to business 
many of its most cherished practices,— 
the sales manual, the hundred-point 
club, the scientific approach, the quota 
system,— devices of high-powered 
salesmanship which are in constant 
use to-day. I for one do not judge him 
harshly. I have no great admiration 
for the Sherman Act. Its attitude to- 
ward a man who creates new industry 
is unfair. The competitors who sought 
to profit by the new business field that 
Patterson had originated and devel- 
oped were, after all, parasites. The 
Government has just served notice on 
Gillette, the safety-razor man, that the 
industry he created must be shared 
with others. Nothing is allowed for 
the fact that such a business would 
not exist if it had not been for Gillette, 
and that all other safety-razor com- 
panies owe their business to a market, 
a state of mind, that he made possible. 
It is an easy matter, once a new basic 
idea is discovered, for competitors to 
make slight changes in the original 
idea and secure a patent. The patent 
office does not recognize basic patents. 
I see no reason why a man should not 
enjoy a monopoly of a market which 
would not have existed but for him, 
and which is concerned only with an 
acquired habit satisfied with a device 
which mankind has hitherto done very 
well without. 
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These are merely some of the more 
striking and obvious happenings that 
stick out in memory and go to show that 
if the young man of the last quarter of 
the last century hesitated to go into 
business because of a belief that suc- 
cess meant the adoption of standards 
and practices repugnant to honesty 
and decency he was not entirely 
wrong in that belief. Business was, on 
the whole, on a lower moral plane 
than the professions, and business men 
honestly believed that anything they 
could get away with was not only 
allowable, but good business. But the 
heritage of trickery and guile acted as 
a deterrent to high-minded men, whose 
training and education had given them 
ideals incompatible with the pursuit 
of trade. Business and the higher 
walks of life pursued independent 
courses and continued to reproduce, 
each after its own kind. 


If 


Even the most jaundiced observer 
must admit that business is ethically 
better than it used to be. The millen- 


nium has not arrived. Human nature 
has not changed. Men are just as 
selfish and self-seeking as they ever 
were. But business has learned the 
priceless truth, laid down by Benjamin 
Franklin, and scores of philosophers 
before him, that honesty is really the 
best policy. It has learned that the 
only source of prosperity is the public, 
which buys and pays, that on its treat- 
ment of that public depends, in the long 
run, its success, and that a permanent 
customer who comes back is a greater 
asset than the profit on the first sale. 
The old idea of a bargain was that 
one of the parties must lose. The 
modern idea is that both parties must 
be satisfied, and that the exchange of 
goods or service for money can be car- 
ried on successfully and profitably with 
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clear consciences on poth sides. The 
golden rule is not only good ethics, but 
a workable business axiom. 

The beginning of this new dispensa- 
tion might be set at the time when the 
public sharply served notice on big 
business that enterprises so necessary 
to its welfare and which depended so 
greatly on its good will could no longer 
be administered as the private concerns 
of their conductors. One of these out- 
bursts was the Hughes Commission, 
which disciplined the insurance com- 
panies and set them on the right path. 
Another was the antitrust crusades 
which came to a head in the Roosevelt 
administration. The insurance com- 
panies and the Standard Oil and 
tobacco companies should bless these 
prosecutions. Through them they 
found the road to greater profits. The 
legal results from these flare-ups may 
not have been always conclusive, but as 
an expression of public opinion they 
were tremendous. They pointed the 


way for business to become rich beyond 


the dreams of avarice. This same 
public which demanded that business 
should be conducted with some con- 
sideration for its comfort and well- 
being rewarded business with the 
greatest response in industrial history 
when its demands were granted. There 
is no moral principle involved. The 
change from ‘the public be damned’ 
to ‘the public be served’ was shrewd 
business strategy, more profitable than 
any ruthless, rule-or-ruin policy of the 
past. With few exceptions no monopoly 
is possible to-day, even if the paternal 
influence of the Sherman Act were 
withdrawn. Monopolies develop their 
own competition. The only important 
factor is the public good will, and that 
is open to all. The way to win it is to 
deserve it. 

As business men began to realize 
these things and to trim their sails to 
the new winds of destiny, the character 


of business changed. In no respect was 
this so striking as in its personnel. That 
educated young man, whom we have 
seen with standards so high that he 
could not take up a business career and 
retain his self-respect, has been both 
cause and effect in the change. As 
business improved its ethics under the 
influence of public opinion and its own 
enlightened outlook, his repugnance to 
soiling his hands with trade began to 
disappear, and he entered it in increas- 
ing numbers, and furthered the change 
already under way. Business began to 
offer two appeals to such a mind. It 
became more adventurous, more glam- 
orous, as the rapidly developing re- 
sources of the country opened up new 
realms of exploration and adventure. 
It lost that cut-and-dried character 
symbolized by the bookkeeper bending 
over his tall desk. Moreover, business 
was turning to specialists to help it 
out, trained minds, chemists, engineers, 
economists, the products of colleges and 
professional schools. The two worlds 
were being brought together. The gap 
was being bridged. A new type of busi- 
ness man appeared who changed the 
social as well as the intellectual charac- 
ter of the class. Nowadays the big 
corporations send scouts to the princi- 
pal colleges at commencement time to 
spy out the land and appraise the hu- 
man material coming through, offering 
openings in their industries to promis- 
ing young men who are well spoken of 
by the college authorities. As Mr. 
Owen D. Young said at the dedication 
of the new plant of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, ‘not only will scholars go 
into our factories and exchanges, but 
men trained in business will go back 
into the halls of learning.’ 

In this realignment of business stand- 
ards, advertising has played an im- 
portant réle. It is interesting to note 
that advertising itself began its career 
in infamy. It was once the mainstay of 
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nearly every disreputable and crooked 
enterprise. It had shamefully abused 
public confidence. So bad a name had 
it that legitimate businesses hesitated 
to employ it. Advertising had to clean 
house, correct its own abuses, and show 
itself worthy of confidence before it 
could offer to guide the new business 
that was emerging from the welter of 
the old. And here again, let it be said, 
no moral principle was involved, no up- 
lift intended. Advertising realized that 
if it would continue to exist it must win 
and hold public confidence, and must 
hinder as far as possible the exploita- 
tion of a credulous public. In this it has 
succeeded to a commendable degree, 
for while the public is still credulous, 
and is still exploited, and by advertising 
at that, there exists a large body of 
believable advertising, and much to 
which even the most meticulous can 
take no exception. The grosser forms 
of swindling and deceit have been re- 
duced and circumscribed. The bulk 
of national advertising — that is, ad- 
vertising of manufacturers as compared 
with retailers —is placed by agents 
who are members of an association 
which has its code of ethics, equal in 
enlightened selfishness to that of any 
other professional body, and lived up to 
at least as fully as the codes of the other 
professions. There is yet much to be 
done, but advertising men realize that 
the confidence of the public is their 
greatest asset, and a goodly number of 
them would refuse to betray that con- 
fidence, even at the request of a client. 

One of the opportunities which ap- 
pealed to the new generation of busi- 
ness men was advertising. To mobilize 
public opinion in its favor added a 
new zest to business, gave it ex- 
pression, and widened its horizon. But 
the amazing thing about advertis- 
ing in connection with business was 
its reflex action. Advertising improved 
the business that employed it. Its 
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immediate effect was to set upstandards 
of quality or service which the business 
must comply with, or belie its advertis- 
ing. Advertising brings a business out 
in the open where it can be observed 
of all. In the limelight of publicity 
questionable practices must fade away. 
Advertising is competition. Each ad- 
vertiser must tell his best story, to be 
compared with the best story of his 
competitors, so he must have a story 
to tell. George Eastman bought the 
autographic register for cameras from 
the inventor not only to add it to the 
Kodak, but to add it to his advertising, 
to improve his story. The advertising 
made the camera better. Ivy Lee has 
said many times that the main office of 
the public-relations counsel is not so 
much to tell the client’s story as to 
advise a course of conduct which will 
result in having a favorable story to 
tell. That is even more true of paid 
publicity. A manufacturer cannot go 
on year after year telling lies about his 
product without being found out. Ex- 
cessive claims tend to right themselves, 
or be righted, by the sturdy competi- 
tion of truth. 

Study the soap and dentifrice ad- 
vertising in the magazines and news- 
papers of recent years. The claims 
made about both have been the rallying 
ground of that group that finds all ad- 
vertising undesirable. Toilet soaps that 
wash away all facial blemishes and 
leave the washer fair as Rosamond; 
dentifrices that remove film from the 
teeth, and prevent or even cure py- 
orrhoea. But there was at least one 
manufacturer ready to do battle with 
each. When the advertised claims of 
the complexion soaps began to exceed 
the bounds of all reasonableness, 
Kenneth Fraser took the train to Ivory- 
dale and interviewed Colonel Procter. 
“What is Ivory Soap going to do in face 
of advertising like that?’ he asked. 
Colonel Procter said, ‘I’ll be the goat. 
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What zs it going to do?’ Fraser told 
him and came back from Cincinnati 
with a new advertising account. And 
straightway the Ivory Soap advertising 
began to tell just what a toilet soap 
could do and all it could do, and set up 
limits and gave the public facts by 
which it could judge all toilet soaps. 
The result was a restraining effect on 
the Palmolive advertising. The same 
thing is happening in dentifrices. Dr. 
Lyons’ Tooth Powder and Colgate’s 
Dental Cream are both using their ad- 
vertising space to offset undue claims, 
instead of stretching them further. 
That is one of the values of adver- 
tising. It will correct itself. The lying 
advertisements will find themselves sur- 
rounded by truth and will be forced back 
in line by the weight of public opinion. 

A noteworthy influence in lifting the 
conduct of business to a little higher 
plane was the growth of codperative 
movements. Associations were formed 
by men in the same line of trade and 
manufacture, and thus competitors had 
an opportunity of getting acquainted 
with one another, with gratifying re- 
sults. Each learned to his surprise that 
the hated competitor was just another 
man like himself, with the same hopes 
and fears, and that they had more in 
common than they had points of dis- 
agreement. 

‘I hate that man!’ cried Charles 
Lamb in vigorous condemnation. 

‘Hate him?’ said his friend. ‘Why, 
you don’t even know him!’ 

“Of course I don’t. How could I hate 
him if I knew him?’ 

By getting together and working to- 
gether for the common good of their 
industry, men found each other out, 
and the traditional enmity of competi- 
tion withered up. A man was still a 
competitor, but no longer an enemy. 
The old competition meant disposing of 
competitors, by fair means or foul, and 
then letting the consuming public pay 
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the bill to the survivor. The new com- 
petition recognizes that all who make 
and sell are competitors, that dining- 
room furniture competes with trips to 
Europe, flivvers with radio, or per- 
fumes with groceries, and that it is far 
wiser to combine to enlarge the existing 
market for a product — for oranges, or 
paints, or cement — than to fight each 
other for the smaller market that exists. 
Coéperation means sharing with com- 
petitors ideas that will benefit all. 
There are few business secrets to-day. 
Prices or processes, patents or patterns, 
formulas or sales methods — all the 
cards are laid on the table by advertis- 
ing or round-table discussions. Thus 
business has in a way adopted one of 
the cardinal principles of the professions 
in considering the common good before 
the interests of its individual members. 
This collectivism says to its customer, 
which is all of us, that not this or that 
product, or even this or that industry, 
but the whole of business, the making 
and selling of goods, the supplying of 
all service, is attempting to render itself 
acceptable and satisfactory to all. 


il 


Not only is there a change in the 
business man’s attitude toward his 
competitors, but there is a new point of 
view when he regards himself, his own 
business, his employees, and his cus- 
tomers. It is recognized that it is possi- 
ble to make money and pay high wages 
at the same time; and, more, that the 
high wages create new customers for 
more goods, which helps to keep up 
production. If a manufacturer insists 
on too large a margin of profit at the 
expense of his employees, this auto- 
matically reduces the number of pur- 
chasers of goods, his own or other’s, 
which in the end works around to his 
business. The employees are part of 
the public, the consuming public, on 
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which all business depends. It should 
be one purpose of the advertising that 
the employees of a business shall feel 
the same good will toward the business 
that the rest of the public does. 

When Howard Heinz, president of 
the H. J. Heinz Company, returned 
from Europe, where he had been help- 
ing Herbert Hoover distribute relief to 
nations suffering from the after effects 
of the war, he brought back a concep- 
tion of his business which was not new 
to him, but which had undoubtedly 
been crystallized by the contact with 
humanity from an uncommercial stand- 
point. He said to me: ‘I learned from 
my father to look upon our business not 
merely as a source of profit or revenue. 
I was taught that a certain responsi- 
bility goes with it, and with any large 
business affecting many people. I feel 
that, with due consideration to the 
owners who make the business possible, 
I am responsible to three groups of 
people affected by the Heinz business, 
and that it should be administered so 
that it is profitable, or satisfactory, or 
helpful, to them— the three groups 
being the people who work for it, the 
grocers who distribute its products, and 
the customers who consume them.’ 

Some such idea is in the minds of 
most enlightened manufacturers to- 
day. Some may regard it complacently, 
others realize that it is nothing but 
common sense, many do not express it; 
but it all grows out of the participation 
of the public in whatever prosperity 
any business enjoys. 

There is hardly a man at the head of 
our great corporations who needs to 
work in the economic sense. It came 
out in the news the other day that 
Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, had been offered 
$250,000 a year to take charge of the 
Goodyear Rubber Company and had 
refused. It is likely that a quarter-of- 
a-million salary was more than he was 
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getting. That is a large salary even in 
these days. But what of it? Men like 
Swope work for something besides 
money. He had found his work where 
he was, and pursued it with something 
of the disinterestedness with which a 
scientist follows a line of research. The 
interest of creating an entity out of a 
great corporation, — something more 
than a mere money-making machine, 
— guiding it in making industrial his- 
tory with chemists and engineers as 
pilots, invoking advertising to make the 
public a sharer in its triumph, actually 
adding to the sum total of human com- 
fort and even of human happiness, as 
happiness goes in these days, offers 
more real thrills than any of the old- 
fashioned professions can offer. 
Colonel Du Pont, with wealth and 
corporations to satisfy any mere money- 
grubber, buys an old but run-down 
paint factory, and, in a time so short it 
sounds like an Arabian Nights story, is 
doing one third of the paint business of 
the country. Cyrus Curtis developed 
three enormous magazines, each a 
leader in its field, and then moved out 
and into the offices of the moribund 
Public Ledger and began his business 
life all over again. And when the 
Ledger showed signs of making good he 
moved over into New York and started 
to do the same thing with the New York 
Evening Post. It would be absurd to 
suggest that Curtis needs more money. 
This all means that business as it is 
now conducted is the supreme field of 
endeavor, calling for every quality of 
mind that success in the most idealized 
profession demands, — brains, energy, 
and imagination, — and that, as such, 
it draws men to it for the sheer love of 
doing it. Business may not be the 
noblest pursuit, but it is true that men 
are bringing to it some of the qualities 
which actuate the explorer, scientist, 
artist: the zest, the open-mindedness, 
even the disinterestedness, with which 
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the scientific investigator explores some 
field of pure research. It is no mere 
figure of speech to call business a pro- 
fession. It is getting into the hands of 
professionally trained men. Its ethical 
standards are higher, its knowledge 
broader, and its problems appeal to the 
professional mind. Its routine, once 
the sole concern of business men, is now 
no more to it than the routine of a 
hospital to a surgeon, or the routine of 
a law court to a lawyer. And its 
profits, after a comfortable living is 
assured, are merely the counters that 
register the success of the effort. 
Business is the new profession, as so 
many of the newspapers justly ob- 
served in their editorial comment on 
the exercises at the Harvard Business 
School. It is attracting the men who 
once gravitated to the old professions, 
because it now offers not only the in- 
terest appeal of the older professions, 
but also the higher ethical standards. 


To quote Mr. Young again: — 


To-day and here business formally 
assumes the obligations of a profession, 
which means responsible action as a group, 
devotion to its own ideals, the creation of 
its own codes, the capacity for its own 
discipline, the awards of its own honors, and 
the responsibility for its own service. 


Mr. Young, as the World remarks, is 
no rhapsodist, but he is after all a busi- 
ness man, and might be inclined to look 
with a favoring eye on his own field of 
endeavor, especially on such an auspi- 
cious occasion; the more that the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, which is one of 
his numerous interests, is a shining ex- 
ample of what a modern enlightened 
corporation can be. But we have an- 
other and certainly impartial observer 
in André Siegfried, whose book, Amer- 
ica Comes of Age, has excited wide and 
approving comment. In discussing our 
industrial system, he makes the follow- 
ing significant statement : — 
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On the other hand, general culture based 
not only on experience but on education is 
becoming more indispensable at the top of 
the ladder. As a business grows, the prob- 
lems that must be confronted become 
broader and require minds that are more 
alert, keen, and highly trained. The time is 
past when a youth is initiated into business 
by sweeping out the office. For the direc- 
tors, the general secretaries, and the assist- 
ants that surround them, America sincerely 
believes in economic education. This does 
not mean simply a business-college course 
in bookkeeping, commercial correspond- 
ence, economic geography, etc., but an 
education that will turn out young men of 
broad culture. This may seem singular 
when applied to the Americans, whom we 
usually consider deliberately practical; yet 
the demand for such culture is to-day 
nowhere more insistent than in the execu- 
tive circles of New York, 
Chicago. 


Boston, or 


More than that, the New Republic, 
which may without disparagement be 
assigned to the extreme left wing of the 
opponents of business, in discussing 
Siegfried’s book, admits: — 


The conduct of big business tends to be 
increasingly a matter of expert administra- 
tion, and, as such, it is leavened by profes- 
sional standards and by the results of 
scientific research. 


A bird’s-eye view of new activities of 
business undreamed of in the old bad 
days, all directed toward improving 
relations with competitors, employees, 
or customers, is given by Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, in an address before 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. From the reports of some sixty 
codperative associations he learns that 
systematic effort is being made to 
arbitrate disputes between member and 
member, and even between member 
and non-member. Especially hearten- 
ing is the aid extended to weaker mem- 
bers to help them keep up and stay in 
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business in face of new competitions, 
by making available to them informa- 
tion they could not otherwise afford, in- 
cluding legal opinions of value to all 
members on trade difficulties; putting 
a stop to unfair competition, especially 
graft; raising standards of products to 
meet competition from inferior substi- 
tutes; sending inspectors to factories to 
suggest improvements; and establishing 
ethical codes governing competition. 

The problem of waste is being met 
and to some extent solved by eliminat- 
ing duplication, in codperation with the 
suggestions of the Department of Com- 
merce, which has scaled the number of 
styles of hotel china from 700 down to 
160, milk bottles from 49 to 9, blankets 
from 78 to 12, paving brick from 66 to 
4, asphalt from 88 to 9, and files and 
rasps from 1351 to 496. 

Research maintained by associations 
is benefiting not only member manu- 
facturers, but retailers who distribute 
their products and customers who con- 
sume them. A study of retailing has 
been made to determine the best loca- 
tion for a store, arrangement of the 
stock, and the proper ratio between 
assets, liabilities, income, and expend- 
itures. Vocational training in store- 
keeping is afforded, and assistance of- 
fered, to enable independents to meet 
the competition of the chains. Re- 
search is also directed to improving the 
quality of the goods and to lowering 
prices to the consumer. Employees are 
impressed with their responsibility to 
the public in the products they make, 
and steps are taken against mis- 
branding. Some associations guarantee 
products bearing a standardized label. 
Trade abuses, such as short weight, 
short measure, misbranding, and mis- 
representation, are being corrected, 
with the weight of a whole industry 
behind the movement. 

A few of the contributions that 
organized business is making to the 


welfare of the workers are suggested 
by the following brief catalogue: — 


Codperation in shop management, even 
in some cases including wage adjustments; 
suggestion systems with prize awards, not 
on wages, but in the promotion of effi- 
ciency, in improvement of apparatus and 
conditions under which it is used, and in 
saving of time, money, labor, or material; 
single company unions; accident preven- 
tion; hygienic attention to workrooms; 
medical and surgical attention, dental work, 
nursing, cafeteria service, milk supply; 
profit sharing; stock purchasing by em- 
ployees helped by contributions from 
employers; mutual benefit associations with 
corporate assistance; pensions; efforts in 
seasonal employments to cut down lay-offs, 
and even giving allowances in cases of un- 
employment; intensive health work. 


Group insurance has enabled em- 
ployers to extend wonderful oppor- 
tunities to their workmen. Says Mr. 
Fiske: — 


The contract may provide for life insur- 
ance, accident insurance, insurance against 
sickness, pensions, insured savings, insured 
thrift, and some day, we hope, unemploy- 
ment. Incident to it in some companies are 
free nursing, the distribution of health and 
safety literature, surveys of places of em- 
ployment, free advice on sanitation, health- 
ful conditions as to light, air, pure water, 
safety, humidity, heat, elimination of dust, 
occupational-disease control, accident pre- 
vention, even on machinery, manufactory 
methods, cost fixing, distribution and allo- 
cation of factory divisions, on personnel, 
the creation of good morale, recreation, 
housing, draining, diet, restrooms, rest 
periods, assistance to building loan associa- 
tions, mutual benefit societies, social organ- 
izations. A long catalogue, is it not? 

And yet every one of these items is 
on the actual programme of one or more 
of employers. The number of insured is 
rapidly increasing and is now over five mil- 
lions and has more than tripled in the last 
six years. These activities of employers are 
coéperative in the same way as your trade 
associations are codperative. 
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And it may be added here that, 
despite all agitation about the wages 
of labor, the average pay has advanced 
more than the average cost of living. 

These are a few of the meliorations 
that might be set up against Stuart 
Chase’s pessimistic picture of the self- 
ishness and wastefulness of business. 
While many of his strictures are just 
and true, they are conditions that are 
on their way out. The important 
thing is that they are recognized by the 
men who have the most at stake and 
the power to change them, and their 
elimination or betterment is the avowed 
object of the majority in many in- 
dustries. The purpose is to remove 
abuses and cure evils without abolish- 
ing industry itself, which latter seems 
to be the drastic method preferred by 
Stuart Chase and his little group of 
serious thinkers. Such books as Your 
Money’s Worth (Chase and Schlink) 
and The Distribution Age (Borsodi) 
are thought-provoking but one-sided. 
They ignore the alleviations, the signs 
that business realized these conditions 
before the writers did and took steps 
to make itself more worthy of public 
confidence. Against every instance of 
the public being fooled by advertis- 
ing, high-pressure selling, misrepresen- 
tation, or extortion, can be placed a 
bigger, further-reaching instance of a 
successful effort to make the manu- 
facture and selling of goods as near a 
public service to the ultimate consumer 
as is humanly possible. Business is 
exhibiting that quality of a profession 
which Mr. Young described as the 
capacity for its own discipline. 


IV 


‘The history of business likewise 


remains obscure,’ say the Beards, 
“because those who followed in the 
footsteps of Gibbon and Carlyle are 
prone to give more attention to the 
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titled ruler of a little principality or 
the petty politician of Buncombe 
county than to the great captain of 
industry who takes the whole world 
for his realm.’ It is time for the poli- 
ticians and soldiers to step aside and 
give a place in literature to the busi- 
ness men commensurate to that they 
are taking in producing civilization. 
After all, the captains of industry are 
as admirable by any ethical standard 
as the men who have been celebrated 
all these years in song and story. 
They have been and are self-seeking, 
but so are priests and kings. They 
have done their particular job better, 
on the average, than those other 
leaders of mankind. But the business 
man has suffered from the popular 
idea that his work at its best is dis- 
creditable. He has had none of the 
éclat that attaches to potentates and 
primates and grand marshals and 
premiers — even the basest. That is 
why the world is so slow to recognize 
that the most admirable and efficient 
piece of work being done to-day is the 
work business is doing. No king, or 
general, or priest, is accomplishing as 
much, even in the terms of his own 
métier, as the captains of industry 
— the Vails, Swopes, Youngs, Fords, 
Altmans, Wanamakers, Filenes, Hoo- 
vers, Schwabs, and Lamonts. Business 
is doing its job, and as much cannot 
be said of the traditional and historic 
leaders of mankind. 

The next step is to draft this inten- 
sive training to the solution of the 
problems of the world. They would be 
helped by a little real executive experi- 
ence. The work of governing is given, 
not to the man trained to govern, but 
to the man experienced in_ politics. 
The ability to be elected to an office is 
very different from the ability to fill 
that office. In fact, politics is a dis- 
qualification for the businesslike job of 
governing. We read in the newspapers 
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that Hoover is popular with the people, 
but the politicians are afraid of him. 
They are afraid of him because he is not 
a politician and has a business man’s 
contempt for politics and all its works. 
Politicians will never conspire to put 
business men into office. The contrast 
of results would be too great. But it is 
time the people did. The world needs 
the training that these men have been 
getting. Government is becoming more 
and more a matter of commerce, of 
business; and the attempts of the 
professional lawmakers to grapple with 
business, or even understand it, are 
laughable. And not only domestic 
government, but world politics needs 
some of the direct, informed, and 
practical ways that characterize the 
conduct of a business. Says an editorial 
in the Nation’s Business: — 


If the war has taught us anything, it has 
lessoned us in the economic solidarity of the 
world. We have learned that no man liveth 
to himself nor dieth to himself. What is true 
of individuals is true of nations. When the 
British Government released its accumu- 
lated war stocks of wool in 1921, the market 
collapsed, and there was not a shepherd on 
the lonely plains of Australia or the slopes 
of Judea who did not feel the pinch of hard 
times. When the Russians withdrew from 


the Paris perfumery market, rose gardens in 
the secluded valleys of the mountains of 
Bulgaria, which had been producing attar 
of roses for fifty years, were left un- 
tended. 

We have learned that trade, whether 
national or international, is based upon the 
exchange of the peculiar products of 
the industry and genius of one man for 
the fruits of another man’s industry and 
genius. 

Both may profit by the exchange. Before 
the war we regarded the British as our 
principal trade rivals. We are coming to 
regard them as customers rather than 
rivals. As international traders we have 
more to gain from Britain prosperous than 
from Britain depressed. 


That eternal job of administering 
this planet must be turned over to the 
despised business man. The work that 
religion, government, and war have 
failed in must be done by business. 
There is no country in the world as 
efficiently governed as the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company or 
the General Electric Company. Busi- 
ness has become the world’s greatest 
benefactor. 

As Emerson, with prophetic vision, 
observed some seventy years ago: 
‘After all, the greatest meliorator of 
the world is selfish, huckstering trade. ’ 
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[Ir may aid the understanding of this paper if we quote the opening paragraphs of the writer’s first 
article in the January Atlantic: — 

‘The series of papers of which this is the first is designed to constitute constructive criticism. In 
preparing them I have not been animated by any sense of bitterness or resentment. Contrariwise, 
I am prompted by love for the dear old Church to which I owe allegiance. She has been a tender 
Mother, not only to me, but to my ancestors; to them in a land where fealty to her often entailed 
the throes of persecution. Had I loved the Church less, my pen might have remained listless. 

“In fact, I have written not one word against my Church. The abuses which I attempt to delineate 
refer no more to the Church than they do to Christ. They are the barnacles which have grown on 
the bark of Peter through long centuries. I am writing, therefore, in the hope that those constituted 
in authority may come to see the necessity of dry-docking. 

‘For obvious reasons I am constrained to take shelter behind the screen of anonymity. To reveal my 
identity would not aid the cause which I have at heart. With no name attached, the articles will 
necessarily be judged by their content alone. The issue will not be confused by the intrusion of a 


personality.”] 


Her private schools are probably the 
most destructive influence the Catholic 
Church has ever experienced. If the 
Ku-Kluxers and other enemies of 
Rome knew the truth, they would 
begin to spend their surplus energies in 
the construction of parochial schools. 
It is not generally known that the 
church school is, par excellence, an 
American invention. Nowhere else in 
the whole world is ecclesiastical edu- 
cation pursued so relentlessly. Zeal 
for religious education in this country 
is unbounded. The fiery young arch- 
bishop of a venerable see declared in 
his inaugural sermon, ‘The Catholic 
school is the salvation of the Church in 
America. The policy in this diocese 
will be school first, church second.’ 
Though the expression of our ‘fighting’ 
prelate is typically exaggerated, it 
reveals the attitude of most bishops. 
Eagerness for more schools, bigger 
schools, better schools, has become a 
veritable craze in the American hier- 
archy. Since the third plenary council 
158 


of Baltimore, in 1884, parochial-school 
building has proceeded at an amazing 
pace. At that synod, as at the two 
preceding, the bishops were urged to 
establish a school in every parish. The 
faithful were obliged to send their chil- 
dren to these religious schools. In some 
dioceses parents are still not admitted 
to Communion if they refuse to send 
their children to the parochial school. 
Nevertheless, a learned bishop could 
write: ‘By natural law, the obligation 
lies primarily with the parents of a 
child to provide for his education, as 
well as for his physical support. This 
is part of the purpose and aim of the 
family as an institution. If no provision 
is made by any other institution, the 
parents must provide education either 
by their own effort or that of others 
whom they employ.’ This would seem 
to recognize the right of parents to 
provide for the education of their 
offspring. 

It is assumed, then, that the Church 
by her educational programme is 
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responding to the will of parents. It 
is impossible to estimate how wide- 
spread this demand might be. Certain 
it is that many serious clashes occur 
between the authorities and the people 
over the question of establishing a 
parochial school. But a campaign of 
fifty years’ preaching has done much 
to train the faithful in the idea of 
ecclesiastical education. No other pul- 
pit topic is more trite than the godless- 
ness of the public schools. Parents are 
often threatened with eternal perdition 
if they fail to send their children to 
God’s schools. 

God demands, through His repre- 
sentatives, that they support the parish 
school. They are urged to make sacri- 
fices, monetary sacrifices, for this holy 
cause. God alone knows how abjectly 
they have responded to the insistent 
demands of priests and bishops. Ap- 
peal is made to that which is lowest 
in them and that which is_ highest. 
Pride, vanity, religion, love of God, 
love of their children, are the usual 
arguments. 

“We shall build a magnificent school,’ 
says the zealous pastor. ‘It will cost 
a hundred thousand, two hundred 
thousand, mayhap. Show them what 
you can do. Manifest your love for 
education to the world. God wills it. 
It is for His honor and glory. 

“We shall now take up a subscription 
for the new school,’ he proceeds. * You 
will be expected to cover the whole 
cost by your assessments. Each of you 
will be informed by the committee how 
much you are to give. The list of sub- 
scriptions will be published so that all 
may see and know who are doing their 
part and who are slackers.’ 

It is an effective system, the system 
of intense money-collecting. The people 
are caught in a net of human respect. 
They are not morally free. They must 
give what is required of them or be 
stigmatized publicly. 


Yet the multiplication of schools and 
the collection of millions annually are 
proudly designated to mark the mar- 
velous faith of our people. The country 
at large is led to believe that their 
giving is spontaneous. But the outside 
world knows little of this story. The 
truth is, the Church in America has 
become commercialized. The school is 
a financial sea anchor chained to the 
bark of Peter. The good priest of the 
people is not to blame. He must 
get the money or get out. He is in the 
treadmill of commercial rivalry. He 
is rated, primarily, by his ability to 
build and to collect. 

To be successful, the priest must 
be a ‘go-getter,’ a campaign manager, 
a veritable clerical Babbitt. For the 
financial projects of the Church grow 
increasingly heavy. ‘The parochial 
school itself is almost an unbearable 
burden to many. Yet in these later 
years bishops are rivaling one another 
in the construction and maintenance 
of high schools. A million dollars is 
now considered a conservative sum for 
the establishment of an up-to-date 
high school. But these too, they tell 
us, are necessary for the preservation 
of the faith. Eight years of daily 
catechism in the parochial school do 
not suffice to make our youth safe 
from the seductions of modern life. 
They might be contaminated if al- 
lowed to attend public high schools. 
It is a confession of weakness. 

How intricate, how complex, how 
unconvincing, must be the faith that 
cannot be instilled by eight years of 
intensive teaching! Now the high 
school is necessary. After the Catholic 
high school come the Catholic college 
and university. If some fifty or sixty 
thousand recreant youths insist up- 
on attending the materialistic state 
schools, we must follow them. There 
we must have our Newman clubs or 
other such safeguards. There lectures, 
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instructions, and devotions will be 
given as an antidote to the poison- 
ous teaching of the non-Catholic pro- 
fessors. 

All this costs money. But it costs 
more. It costs the best energies of 
those who were sent to preach the 
Gospel. The truth is, the activities of 
the Catholic Church in America have 
been diverted from their proper aim. 
Education has supplanted religion in 
its own sphere. The Church has be- 
come so institutionalized that it has 
been commercialized. It is already top- 
heavy. The financial burden is becom- 
ing almost unbearable to many. To 
support the ever-increasing number of 
institutions the martyr spirit is de- 
veloped in the people. Poor souls, who 
must pay the public-school tax and at 
the same time meet the private-school 
assessment! 

It is unjust, they are told, yet they 
must bear it manfully. The excellence 
of the Catholic school is dinned into 
their ears continually. Nevertheless, 
many are growing skeptical. They are 
beginning to apply Christ’s test: ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ They 
are beginning to ask wherein these 
children who are nursed in the lap of 
Mother Church excel. None can main- 
tain that they are more pious, more 
religious, than the children of genera- 
tions which attended the public schools. 
There are just as many criminals, pro 
rata, emanating from the Catholic 
schools as from the public schools. 
There is as much per capita illicit 
drink consumed by Catholic alumni as 
by the unorthodoxly educated. There 
are proportionately as many moral 
scandals among those piously reared 
as among others. 

It is altogether probable that the 
American Catholic is paying double for 
an inferior result. In the old régime, 
religious training belonged preémi- 
nently to the home. Parents felt that 
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they were responsible for the up- 
bringing of their children. The chil- 
dren attended Catholic Sunday school, 
where they received some solid instruc- 
tion from a man priest. They were 
taught their prayers at home and there 
they studied their catechism. Now, 
however, all is changed. The training 
has passed from the home and the in- 
struction from the Church. The good 
sisters now fulfill the twofold function 
of parent and pastor to the little ones 
in the matter of religious training. 


il 


The passing of religious training 
from the Catholic home has been grad- 
ual. Busy mothers found it easy to let 
the sisters teach the little ones to pray. 
In their devotion, too, they sometimes 
assumed that these pious religious were 
better fitted to teach their children 
morality. 

Indeed the sisters, who are ninety 
per cent of the Catholic teachers, 
are devoted and zealous in their work. 
There is nothing else but goodness and 
virtue in their penitential lives. Freely 
and gladly they expend themselves for 
the little ones of Christ. The more the 
pity, since they are unfitted for the 
work. 

The tenor of their lives incapacitates 
them for the mission to which they 
dedicate themselves. They have re- 
nounced the world to live in the seclu- 
sion of a convent. They would prepare 
the children for a life which, because of 
their profession, is unknown to them- 
selves. Those who have renounced all 
family ties would teach the young to 
become the fathers and mothers of 
future generations. These good souls 
spend their lives in following the routine 
of a rule, bound by blind obedience to 
the will of a superior. It is not strange, 
then, that the Catholic school is con- 
ducted on the routine system. All is 
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drill. This is particularly true of the 
religious training. 

School opens with singsong prayers. 
The pupils have already been to their 
daily Mass. There, perhaps, they had 
their group prayers and their hymns. 
The first and most important lesson is 
catechism — the dogmas of the Church 
done in ready-made questions and 
answers. Word for word the poor little 
memory must repeat the unintelligible 
words that correspond to the set ques- 
tion. ‘What is a venial sin?’ asks the 
pious woman. ‘Venial sin is a slight 
offense, committed against the law of 
God, in matters of less importance or in 
matters of great importance; it is an 
offense committed without due reflec- 
tion or full consent of the will.’ 
“What do you mean by Transubstantia- 
tion?’ ‘By Transubstantiation,’ says 
the youthful theologian, ‘I mean that 
by the words of the Consecration of 
the Mass the substance of the bread 
and wine is changed into the substance 
of our Lord’s body and blood.’ 

Thus the lesson proceeds. Tender 
little minds are confused by sin and 
theological terminology. Over and over 
again, for eight years, they learn the 
dry formularies of their religious text. 
Their religious practice is of the same 
type. They are marched in procession 
to church, under the supervision of 
their teachers. Obedient to the same 
watchful eyes, they genuflect, fold the 
hands piously, and kneel devoutly. 
They are led out after the services 
under the same strict surveillance. 
Their confession days are appointed 
for them. Here, too, their good guides 
lead them in and watch over them. 

All is group training — the sup- 
pression of individuality. During the 
school term there is full attendance at 
Mass and reception of the Sacraments. 
But during the vacation months all is 
changed. The per cent of attendance 
often drops to a low ebb. During this 
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time the children have not to fear that 
they will be called out before the class 
to answer for missing Mass or for fail- 
ing to go to Communion. The reaction 
comes with freedom. They are sur- 
feited with overmuch piety, thrust up- 
on them. Their pious teachers spend 
two or three hours daily at their 
devotions. Surely, then, an hour each 
day is not too much for the children. 

The system is pathetically inefficient. 
It tends to depersonize the pupils — 
to create revulsion for religion within 
them. Many are the heartaches of the 
devoted souls who strive to mould 
them after their own ideal. They are 
in good faith and cannot understand 
the failures that follow their efforts. 
They do not realize that in their 
imprudent zeal they are doing violence 
to young lives. They are attempting 
to apply an old, discarded philosophy. 
They think that frequent repetition 
of an external act will engender a 
mental habit. 

These devout teachers sin by excess. 
The children present an outlet for their 
own repressed lives. In their overzeal 
they become intellect and will to their 
pupils. They tell them what to do and 
what not to do, thinking that, by some 
miracle, the pupils will eventually learn 
to decide for themselves. Fine, over- 
grown boys must submit to this pious 
mothering. In fact, we are on the 
road to an American Catholic Church 
composed entirely of female-trained 
members. 

Female piety is too sweet for manly 
youths. We are already reaping the 
whirlwind of our schools. Many 
thoughtful priests are disturbed by the 
evident failure of the system, but they 
are the victims of circumstances. They 
may not, unscathed, voice their fears 
and doubts. They see the new genera- 
tion drifting away from the practice 
of religion. The same spirit of revolt 
prevails among the parochial-school- 
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bred as among others. Generally they 
end by putting the whole blame on 
this materialistic age, and letting it go 
at that. 

Some of those older in the service 
have their own private opinions. They 
never attended a parochial school in 
boyhood. They grew up side by side 
with the sons of other religionists. 
In all their public-school days they 
never heard the word ‘bigotry’ — its 
meaning would have been unknown. 
It was never suggested to them that 
there was a difference between Catholic 
and non-Catholic teachers. There was 
no religious animosity in the schools 
of those days. Religion was sacred; it 
belonged to the inner sphere of life. 
Education was intellectual training. 
Religion was not yet a classroom sub- 
ject, as the erudite bishop describes it. 

Now the reversal has come. We are 
a people self-ostracized. Our children 
may not sit in the same classroom with 
the children of the unorthodox. We 
must have our own schools, our own 
charities, our own graveyards. We are 
the modern Pharisees who will not sit 
with publicans. Bitterly we complain 
of the prejudice that has risen against 
us. We may thank our own aloofness 
for it. The spirit of segregation is 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of 
Christ. It was His aim to eliminate 
that narrowness from His people. 

The hypocrites of His day were 
shocked when He dined with sinners 
and publicans. His disciples were 
amazed that He held converse with the 
Samaritan woman. In the end, He sent 
forth His disciples to preach the Gospel 
to every creature — Jew and Gentile. 
But the seclusiveness of the Hebrews 
seems to have come back. We fear 
contamination, moral contamination, 
from those about us. This is true in 
general, but particularly so in the field 
of education. 

This fear of moral contamination 
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involves a contradiction. We believe 
that our faith is ‘the victory that over- 
cometh the world.’ In God’s name, 
then, let the world feel it. If we have 
the true faith, we should not hide its 
light under a basket. If we alone pro- 
fess Christianity, why deprive the world 
of our example? Why deprive non- 
Catholic children of that saving con- 
tact with Catholic children? But, the 
learned prelate will say, children are 
irresponsible. They are not able to 
defend their faith. Later they may go 
forth and let their light shine among 
men. 

This is the essence of the matter. 
The children are taught a controversial 
faith. In the higher classes they are 
sometimes given courses in apologetics. 
This is the study of arguments for the 
defense of the faith. Like the answers 
in the catechism, these arguments are 
ready-made. The children are supposed 
to memorize them and thus be en- 
abled to defend their faith against the 
onslaughts of the unbelieving. This 
attitude has prevailed since the rise 
of Protestantism. At that time the 
Christian religion became controver- 
sial in all its forms. It has ever since 
remained so. 


iit 


The Catholic Church is ever on the 
defensive against the Protestant move- 
ment. This is manifest especially in her 
educational effort. Her schools abound 
somewhat in mathematical ratio to 
the prevalence of Protestantism. She 
is not so zealous for schools in Catholic 
countries. 

Where are the parochial schools of 
Spain and the South American coun- 
tries? No Mexican Indian ever re- 
ceived eight years’ daily instruction 
in the catechism. There is also the 
land of the Popes. There are no paro- 
chial schools in Italy. What is to be- 
come of the poor Italians? But perhaps 
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we American Catholics are more Cath- 
olic than the Pope. 

The reverse is more likely true. The 
American Catholic Church seems to be 
tending toward the heresy of religious 
intellectualism. It is an elusive heresy, 
the mother of rationalism. America 
has ever been a wayward child of the 
Church. 

The spirit of the New World 
impels her to do things on a bigger and 
better scale than the rest of the world. 
The American hierarchy is not famous 
for its theological lore. But it has built 
more churches in a decade than the 
old-fashioned hierarchy of Italy has 
built in two centuries. Coming from 
a youthful country, American bishops 
are prone to be prankish. They like to 
confuse the Pope’s mind by the num- 
ber of new schools on their list when 
they make their quinquennial report to 
him. They will show him how to run 
the Church on a business basis. 

The insidious suggestion is patent. 
Holy Father, you should learn from us 
how to care for your people. Why, of 
the two and a half million Italian 
Catholics in America not more than a 
half million practise their religion! See 
what your lack of schools has done for 
your people! But look at us — we are 
spending twenty millions a year on our 
schools and we have just begun. Wait 
until we get all our high schools built. 
We shall have the first intellectualized 
faith in the world — in fact, we prob- 
ably have it now. 

How that saintly old man of the 
centuries must smile at this pathetic 
enthusiasm. In his inherited wisdom 
he knows the danger of this movement. 
He knows that religion is not a mere 
item in a scholastic curriculum. He 
knows that the world will never be 
converted to Christ by syllogisms 
alone. He knows that Saint Peter and 
the other apostles received less intellec- 
tual training than that afforded by the 
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first grade in an American parochial 
school. 

Rome has been consistently silent 
on the question of parochial schools. 
They are, at best, a modern institution. 
That they are a failure must eventually 
dawn upon the minds of the faithful. 
It was not so from the beginning. For 
fifteen centuries the Apostles’ Creed 
was the only intellectual expression of 
faith known to the faithful. Until the 
Council of Trent the vital idea pre- 
vailed. The people knew little or 
nothing about dogma. They were 
taught to lead good lives. Theological 
questions were left to the Scholastics. 

The ordinary priest, before the 
Reformation, was less familiar with in- 
tellectualistic teaching, with polemical 
doctrine, than the eighth-grade pupil 
of the parochial school is to-day. The 
Roman catechism, decreed in the middle 
of the sixteenth century by the Coun- 
cil of Trent, is a textbook intended for 
the instruction of pastors in doctrine. 
The Reformation movement was pro- 
posing doctrinal questions that had 
been, theretofore, of little interest to 
parochial priests. To repeat, they had 
been content to teach the people to 
lead virtuous lives. 

Since that time zeal for dogmatism 
has grown great in the so-called Protes- 
tant countries. Among the Catholic 
nations there remains a popular in- 
difference to dogma that is striking. 
In this particular, America is the direct 
antithesis to the old Catholic countries. 
Obviously American Catholic doctri- 
nalism is not based on ancient tra- 
dition. Such intellectualistic teaching 
was not considered necessary for sal- 
vation by the historic Church. We 
must not forget that for fifteen cen- 
turies there was no popular instruction 
such as is given in America to-day. If, 
then, this intense instruction is not 
necessary for salvation, it must be 
demanded for other reasons. 
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It seems evident that we are formu- 
lating a new idea of Catholic faith, 
a rationalizing faith. It is the popu- 
larization of theology. Our people are 
receiving a theologistic training. It is 
the new ‘Americanism’ in the Catholic 
Church. Its fault is that it fails to 
develop the intellect which it crams. 
It makes parrotlike Christians. It 
trains the youth in stereotyped argu- 
ments. It stunts the religious growth 
of its victims. 

The argumentation of our religious 
textbooks has changed but little since 
the sixteenth century. Doctrines are 
treated as though the world had not 
progressed these last three hundred 
years. This craze for doctrinal knowl- 
edge has perverted the historic Chris- 
tian standard. Doctrinal knowledge — 
not virtuous living — is the norm of 
to-day. The test for the first reception 
of the Sacraments is similar to that 
required for promotion to a_ higher 
grade in school. The fallacy is current 
that familiarity with the formularies 
of the faith will sanctify life. 

These formulated truths, these cut- 
and-dried conclusions, can never be- 
come vital to the children. They clog 
the mind and tend to bring about 
religious nausea. This is the hidden 
destructivity of the parochial-school 
system. ‘A surfeit of the sweetest 
things the deepest loathing to the stom- 
ach brings,’ says Shakespeare. Among 
those who know, it is proverbial that 
catechism is the most distasteful study 
of the Catholic school. There is no 
other task to which the children must 
be so insistently driven. It is the 
pupils’ bugbear. From this revulsion 
undoubtedly grows the well-known 
indifference of Catholics to religious 
literature. 


IV 


The humdrum religious teaching 
and practice of our schools are the 
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rocks upon which many spiritual lives 
are shipwrecked. The inordinate zeal 
to keep religious formalism and pietism 
constantly before youth too often pro- 
duces a reaction that is disastrous. 
Many are therefore led to say later, 
‘I got enough religion in my childhood 
to do me the rest of my life.’ 

There is no reasonable argument 
against the theorem that religion is an 
everyday concern. But Christ never 
intended that His followers should 
spend five or six hours a day reviewing 
the mechanics of religion. In fact, He 
seems to have had no plans for a formu- 
listic and theologistic religion such as 
is taught in these latter times. Not 
only are the minds of the children 
overburdened with religious teaching, 
but their eyes are surfeited with pietis- 
tic images. Holy pictures and statues 
are kept constantly before them. Hour 
after hour they must gaze morbidly 
on the bleeding figure of an agonized 
Christ on the Cross. The same monot- 
onous strain is pressed into their ears. 
They must listen to doggerel hymns 
filled with sentimental piety. Their 
readers are composed of pious stories, 
too, which they hear over and over 
again. 

It is easy for those who are free to 
think to realize the effect of all this on 
young minds. Ecclesiastics and other 
teachers are blinded by their own zeal 
for religion. Yet many there are who 
are beginning to reflect on these 
matters. The leakage of the Church 
is undoubtedly greater proportionately 
to-day than it was a generation ago. 
This estimate cannot be verified, be- 
cause the number of the fallen away 
is not recorded by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. If, however, statistics were 
at hand, it would undoubtedly be 
found that the losses of the Catholic 
Church in America increase in direct 
ratio to the multiplication of Catholic 
schools. 
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The Catholic religion in America, 
particularly, has become too burden- 
some for the youth of our day. They 
have become enslaved religiously by 
the prevalent fanaticism for religious 
education, so called. They are ex- 
ploited for the glory of the Church and 
the exaltation of its dignitaries. This 
explains the alarming defection of the 
younger generation. ‘The spirit of the 
times’ is almost always blamed for 
the religious inconstancy that is so 
apparent to-day. This, as we have 
said before, is the much-used alibi of 
ecclesiastics. 

The Catholic Church in America 
thwarts her own purpose by her edu- 
cational system. Like the Pharisees 
of old, the ecclesiastical authorities 
impose burdens on the people which 
they themselves will not touch with a 
finger. These burdens are psychologi- 
cally unbearable for the young. They 
may be held in submission for a time, 
but eventually the reaction comes for 
many. 

The reason is obvious. Human 
nature cannot bear all this religious 
formalism. It is like trying to develop 
a healthy appetite in a child by giving 
him thrice daily a one-piece diet of 
baked beans. It is a nutritious diet, but 
after a while the sight of beans would 
sicken the child. 

Indeed the enemies, real or imagined, 
of the Catholic Church in America 
may take heart as long as the Catholic 
school system flourishes. This system 
is doing more to make the old religion 
obnoxious than all its calumniators and 
opponents. When the Catholic child is 
six years old, he is taken to an inquisi- 
tion as relentless as that over which 
presided the notorious Torquemada. 
More violence is done to tender souls 
by the intellectual rack of the parochial 
schoolroom than was done to the bodies 
of other victims in the past. 

The artificial religious life which 
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Catholic education develops will not 
stand the test of modern conditions. 
If ecclesiastics would pause to consider 
the situation, they might readily see 
the facts. They are striving to stem the 
rapids of modern unbelief by polem- 
ics; they have made dogmatic doctrine 
the sole safeguard of the people against 
modern intellectualism; they could not, 
if they would, meet the requirements 
of this method. Every day brings new 
intellectual problems which demand 
solution. They could not keep the pace 
if they tried. But they are not trying. 
They are pooh-poohing the specula- 
tions of unbelieving intellects, and by 
this they think to make the young 
faithful to their religion. There is none 
so blind as he who will not see. The 
Christian religion was not doctrinally 
propagated in the beginning. 

Christ taught a philosophy of life 
which the whole world admires. We 
believe that doctrine is necessary. Very 
well. But we must not flatter ourselves 
that the outside world is fretting about 
our doctrinalism. Ecclesiastics are in- 
clined, deprecatingly, to call modern 
life pagan civilization. Saint Peter 
went into the heart of a pagan civi- 
lization that was proud, intellectual, 
and imperious. When that footsore, 
unlettered Galilean fisherman walked 
along the Appian Way he was not 
considering an intellectual onslaught on 
the glorious city of Rome. He gathered 
a few fearful Jews about him and told 
them of the Christ. He described for 
them the gospel of love. Meanwhile the 
great scholars and statesmen of Rome 
were discoursing learnedly on their 
gods and goddesses. Yet in three short 
centuries Rome and her emperor were 
Christian. How did it happen? Jose- 
phus tells us the secret. Says he: 
‘Behold those Christians, how they 
live, how they love one another.’ 

If the bishops are to ‘convert 
America to the faith,’ they must first 
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return to this ancient policy. They 
must rear a people distinguished by 
the virtue of their lives. Attendance at 
Mass and reception of the Sacraments 
are salutary practices, according to our 
belief. Yet they do not impress the 
outside world. Men to-day are not 
deceived by the crowds that frequent 
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our churches. There is but one quality 
that proves the excellence of a religion. 
It is the excellence of the lives lived 
by its devotees. When the American 
bishops cease their school-building cru- 
sade and begin the work of develop- 
ing Christian character, there will be 
hope for the Church in America. 


(We shall be very glad to publish representative letters in comment on or criticism of 
this article and shall invite more extended replies from members of the Roman Catholic 
Church competent to speak in her behalf) 


DEEP CANYONS 


BY ELIZABETH STANLEY 


Martua Rince ty, at the bottom of a 
vivid canyon in northern Arizona, lay 
on the ground with her head propped 
against the cantle of a saddle. Orange 
and crimsen and purple, blue and 
molten violet — all the colors that the 
eyes of man can see, and probably all 
that his eyes cannot see, coated the 
tortured rocks and gorgeously streamed 
across the sky. And Martha wondered 
if the earth were burnishing the clouds 
with the fieriness of its boulders, or if 
the sky were spraying the land with 
pigments from the setting sun. 

“One must certainly be the reflection 
of the other,’ she thought. ‘It isn’t 
possible for there to be so much free 
color in the universe!’ 

Even though she was just come from 
the less gaudy defiles of an Eastern 
city, she need not have felt so incredu- 
lous a wonder at nature’s lavishness. 
For nature had been lavish with Mrs. 
Ridgely’s own person, staining the 


irises of her large eyes with a blue that 
borrowed no color from the indigo 
shadows in her black hair, tingeing 
her cheeks and lips with shades of 
pink. But Martha, looking in her 
mirror, had never exclaimed, ‘It is n’t 
possible for so much beauty to be!’ In 
fact she had rarely thought at all of her 
own loveliness; and now, a widow at 
twenty-seven, she never thought of it 
save, unwillingly, as one of the reasons 
why she need be dubious when threat- 
ened by any man with solace. 

This afternoon, looking up at the 
brilliant heavens, she asked of them the 
question that in rebellious anguish she 
had not been able to cease from asking 
since, nearly two years before, her 
husband had been cruelly, uselessly, 
killed in a motor accident. ‘Why? 
Why?’ she whispered. ‘Why, if there is 
a God, did He let it happen?’ Then, 
noticing, between the hued splendor of 
earth and sky, a thing that had no 
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color, — a small black ellipse hanging 
motionless as though it were strung 
from beneath a flamingo-pink cloud, — 
she sat up. ‘Ed!’ she cried. ‘An eagle! 
I see an eagle!’ 

Ed Griffith, the stout, red-faced 
young man, Mrs. Ridgely’s guide, was 
tying a halter-hobble on his dun pony. 
‘That’s a buzzard, ma’am,’ he said, 
politely, without looking. ‘I seen him 
a while back.’ 

The buzzard had seen Ed Griffith 
and Mrs. Ridgely even a further ‘while 
back.’ Indeed he had seen them at 
dawn when, on the pine-studded rim of 
the canyon, they had separated from a 
group of other oblong shapes. And 
without needing to turn his unfeathered 
head the buzzard had watched these 
others, too. There were eight of them, 
and, had one lagged, the buzzard 
—and other buzzards — would have 
known. He lifted his splayed wings and 
flapped them slowly, twice; then, bank- 
ing, he was motionless again: he would 
wait until the larger company also 
halted to make camp. 

And so, as the sunset lustre faded, 
one of this group of travelers, looking 
up, was able to mention his discovery 
of the great bird. 

‘Look, Edith,’ he cried, turning in his 
saddle and addressing the trigly habited 
young woman who rode behind him. 
‘There’s an eagle. See him?’ 

‘It is? Oh, George, is it an eagle?’ 
she exclaimed, dropping the reins on 
her pony’s withers. 

George raised his voice and spoke 
to the guide who rode behind Edith 
Granger. ‘Hey, Jim, that’s an eagle, 
all right?’ 

“You seen it,’ Jim answered; and 
Spud, the guide riding before George 
Martin, turned his head and smiled 
contentedly. 

Edith Granger laughed with excite- 
ment. ‘An eagle! An eagle!’ she called 
to her husband and Estelle Smith, who 


were farther ahead on the trail; and 
her voice, striking against the canyon 
walls, echoed satirically: ‘Neagel — 
neagel.’ Mrs. Granger laughed again. 
‘Oh, I hope Martha sees it. She’s 
wanted to so!’ She turned in her sad- 
dle. ‘Jim, do you think Mrs. Ridgely 
can see the eagle from where she is?’ 

Jim’s natural moroseness deepened. 
“No dam-fool Easterner knows how to 
turn his head — always has to turn his 
whole fool body. S’nough to give any 
horse a saddle sore,’ he thought; and 
then, drawling, he said, ‘I expect Mrs. 
Ridgely won’t see no eagle, ma’am. 
Ed Griffith’s kind of a lazy cuss. He 
won't take no extra trouble. He ain’t 
like me an’ the rest o’ the boys you 
got, ma’am. Spud,’ — he did not lift 
his voice, — ‘take your face off your 
shoulder. Mrs. Granger here don’t 
want to look at no weasel faces.’ 


Il 


When the night came, the rocks of 
Arizona might as well have been the 
gray boulders of Maine: there was no 
color in all that land of colossal ridges 
and gullies save two dabs of garnet 
made by camp fires that were but a few 
hundred feet apart as the buzzards 
fly — each deep within canyons that 
were two days’ journey distant as a man 
on a horse can travel. And, no more 
than she could look into one of her eyes 
with the other, could Martha Ridgely, 
sitting by her camp fire with her hands 
clasped about her trousered knees, see 
her friends who were clustered about 
their camp fire on the other side of the 
canyon wall. And she felt relieved and 
secure because this was so. 

‘I should never have been with 
them,’ she thought. ‘I might have 
known —’ She stared into the flames. 
“Well, I am alone now; and perhaps 
— perhaps I can find —’ 

Martha Ridgely had departed from 
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her friends, not only because she 
wanted to be alone in Arizona, but 
because George Martin had too evi- 
dently begun to fancy himself in love 
with her, and she feared he would soon 
fancy he needed to tell her that he was. 
When she joined the party she had not 
expected to be molested — that was 
her word for it — in that way. Estelle 
had been invited for George, the only 
bachelor on the trip; and Martha felt 
annoyed with him on Estelle’s account 
as well as on her own. But she had left 
the party on her own account. She 
had come to Arizona hoping that there, 
out of doors, far from all the things 
that people interpose between them- 
selves and the sky, she might find an 
answer to the unhappy questioning that 
her husband’s death had left stinging 
in her heart and mind. Perhaps no one 
ever found an answer. No one could 


prove that God lived, that the universe 
was friendly; but men had found an- 
swers to the pain of such questioning. 


In the wilderness many men had found 
peace, or at least they had found their 
own peace; and perhaps, Martha felt, 
in the wilderness she might find hers. 

‘I’m here,’ she sighed, allowing her 
hands to unclasp. ‘I’m here, alone!’ 
Then slowly she lay back, pulling her 
blanket over her, and gazed up into a 
spangled sky, cleared of all the cloud 
wisps that had gathered in the after- 
noon, apparently only that the sun 
might go in radiance. ‘Here,’ she 
thought, ‘if anywhere, I can find some 
meaning —if there is any meaning. 
This country is so _ beautiful — so 
beautiful! The stars are beautiful. 
The lives of so many human beings are 
beautiful. But if there is no meaning 
— if there is nothing anywhere that 
cares —if death and life are alike 
haphazard, or, worse, just parts of a 
design that has no designer — no 
destination — Oh, what is there, what 
is there to cling to — to believe in?’ 
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‘Horse comin’! Hear it?’ The guide, 
on the other side of the fire, got 
to his feet, interrupting her tormented 
musing. 

‘Is n’t it one of our horses?’ Martha 
asked, sitting up. 

‘Ours are shod in front. This one’s 
barefoot all round.’ He stepped out of 
the circle of flickering light and Martha, 
almost with amusement, heard him 
unfasten the flap of the holster that 
hung behind his hip. ‘Surely,’ she 
thought, ‘even Arizona is too civilized 
for that!’ Then she listened to the 
regular tap of hoofs on rock and, oc- 
casionally, the flutter of small pebbles 
dislodged; and the silence of the night 
seemed to be made even more profound 
— and empty — by those faint sounds. 

‘Peace be to this house!’ a high voice 
called. 

Ed Griffith laughed, as inappropriate 
a noise as though someone had laughed 
aloud in church. ‘Come on in, Joe!’ he 
shouted, stepping back into the fire- 
light. ‘The house is yours!’ 

A moment later the furry head and 
fringed ears of a burro popped into 
view as though they came through a 
hole in a black sheet; and then a long, 
gaunt man appeared. He was smiling; 
Martha thought she had never seen so 
kind a smile, and, interested, she looked 
at him more closely. His face was thin 
and long, like his body, and his cheek 
bones, thrown into high relief by the 
shifting orange light from the fire, had 
the sheen of polished copper. It was 
the face of a man who had been out 
in many changing weathers: Martha 
would have thought a hard-bitten man, 
had it not been for the gentleness and 
candor of his smile. He was clad in a 
blue shirt and blue trousers, the latter 
belted around him with a piece of new 
golden rope. His feet were bare and his 
head was uncovered, save by thick 
yellow hair of jagged lengths, as though 
he had shorn it off lock by lock with a 
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sharp stone; and a short fair beard 
glinted along his jaws. 

“Where’d you get the low-life, Joe?’ 
Ed inquired, the tone of his voice 
indignant. 

The visitor put one hand beneath the 
little burro’s white muzzle. ‘Take care, 
Ed, lest the last shall be first one day!’ 
He laughed pleasantly. ‘I found my 
low-life early last season, just after she 
was foaled. I raised her on cow’s milk. 
How "bout it, Ruth?’ He tweaked one 
of the burro’s solemn ears. 

“Well, I ain’t supprised,’ Ed said 
gloomily. ‘A low-life was the on’y 
thing left for you to take up with. 
You were bound to do it, I expect. 
But, Joe, don’t you have the gall to 
tell me you’d ride a low-life!’ 

The stranger gazed up at the sky for 
a moment, and Martha, with astonish- 
ment, saw his face become rapt. ‘And 
straightway ye shall find an ass tied, 
and a colt with her,’ he murmured. 
Then he patted the burro’s broad cheek 
and smiled at Ed. ‘You don’t need to 
hold anything against Ruth yet,’ he 
said. ‘She’s young. I won’t ride her 
for another season, and not then if she 
don’t want me to.’ 

Ed snorted, and, turning, he picked 
up a frying pan. ‘I expect you ate 
sometime way last month,’ he grum- 
bled. ‘How about some beans — or 
have you figured it out by now that 
beans is your little brothers and sisters, 
too?’ 

‘Ed, Ed, you kick against the 
pricks,’ the man said. ‘It’s no use.’ 
He shook his head. ‘We saw things 
alike once — you and me, Ed — on the 
Rio Grande. It was an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth with us then — 
and a life laid down for a friend. Well, 
I see no different now. I only see more 
friends. Every last thing that lives is a 
friend if you look close. That’s all. 
And I’d like a mess of your beans fine.’ 

Ed Griffith waved the empty frying 
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pan across the fire. “Mrs. Ridgely, 
ma’am,’ he said. ‘I been so took aback 
with Joe an’ his low-life I clean for- 
got to make him known to you. Joe, 
ma’am, before he got religion, use’ to 
ride a horse.’ 

‘Good evening,’ Martha said. ‘We 
are glad to have you in our camp.’ 
Rising, she stepped round the fire. 
“Will you introduce me to Ruth? I 
used to have a burro when I was a 
child. I adored him — his name was 
Hurry, because he did n’t.’ 

The stranger looked at her intently, 
and without surprise, although he had 
not seen her through the fire until Ed 
spoke to her; then his blue eyes became 
compassionate. ‘Peace be unto you, 
ma’am,’ he said gravely. 

Martha halted before him, and to 
her amazement she felt a smarting 
beneath her eyelids — she, who did not 
cry easily. 

‘God’s hand has been heavy upon 
you, ma’am. His peace be unto you.’ 

‘What?’ she said falteringly. She 
touched the burro’s soft nostrils with 
fingers that, almost as though they 
were not her own, she knew were 
trembling. ‘How — how did you —?’ 

‘He that hath eyes to see, let him 
see,’ the man answered. ‘Seek, and ye 
shall find, ma’am. You are not left 
comfortless. God’s peace is round 
about you like the air you breathe. 
Ruth never suffered any hand but 
mine to touch her before, ma’am. She 
knows.’ 

Martha smiled tremulously. ‘I’m 
glad,’ she said. ‘I’m glad she trusts 
me.” 

Then, afraid that she was indeed 
about to weep, she turned and hur- 
riedly, almost stumbling in her haste, 
went back to her blanket and, wrap- 
ping herself in it, lay down. She knew 
that hers was not a sorrowful face. 
The man could not have divined her 
sorrow from anything that was to be 
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seen there. Had he also divined the 
questioning that was within her, the 
grievous questioning that would not 
let her be? It was absurd to be im- 
pressed by such a man—a poor, 
emaciated creature with Scriptural 
phrases upon his lips. Probably he was 
possessed by a mild sort of religious 
mania. And yet he had surmised the 
trouble in her heart; he had even made 
her feel, for an instant, that there could 
be, somewhere, a balm for it. Almost 
he had made her feel that a sufficing 
answer to her questioning could be 
found. But who was he? A friend of 
Ed, the guide! A converted cowboy! 

While the two men on the other side 
of the high, blazing fire were talking in 
low voices, Martha, her tears unshed, 
wondered; and then she slept. 

She slept soundly, and without con- 
sciously dreaming, and in the morning, 
after she had awakened, she lay still for 
a space of time and did not open her 
eyes. She was comfortable, and it was 
pleasant to listen to the crackling of the 


fire and, farther away, the liquid tum- 
bling of a brook. ‘The sounds made by 
fire and by water,’ she thought, ‘are 
always restful; and that is odd, because 
they themselves are the most restless 
things in the world. Perhaps if I could 
hear the sound the whole of life is mak- 
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ing —’ She did not conclude this re- 
flection, and, aware of how frequently 
her reflections were impossible of con- 
clusion, she sighed. ‘I don’t believe 
I’ve had a thought in my mind that I 
could finish since — since he died. I 
can’t do anything but conjecture, 
vainly; and I can’t not conjecture.’ 
Then, opening her eyes, she raised 
herself on one elbow. 

Ed was leaning over the fire, cook- 
ing; but of the blue-clad visitor and his 
burro there was no sign. 

“Has Mr. Joe left us?’ she asked. 

‘No’m,’ Ed replied. ‘He’s down 
crick a piece, usin’ my razor. He don’t 
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believe in packin’ any supplies. He 
even depen’s on findin’ people soft 
enough to give him the loan o’ their 
razors.’ 

Martha felt a curious shock of 
disappointment; and she realized that 
she had been impressed by the man 
Joe. He had seemed to her a kind of 
John the Baptist crying in a new 
wilderness; and now he was shaving. 
Because there was a woman in camp? 
She had heard the guides joke about 
shaving, as though invariably it were 
done, however grumblingly, as a trib- 
ute to the presence of woman. ‘Is he 
a preacher?’ she asked. 

‘Joe? No’m, he ain’t anythin’ reg’lar. 
The Indians hereabouts call him a 
“shaman” — that’s a medicine man; 
and there’s quite a power of white 
folks think he’s got the true religion. 
I don’t hold with no religion myself. 
It makes me oneasy. There was a 
woman once had a notion for me. She 
was one of them that believe the 
world’s goin’ to end every Sunday or 
so, and she figured I better leave off 
smokin’. It made me oneasy. I expect 
I’d’a’ married her if it had n’t been for 
religion. Poor Joe, he ain’t the same 
man ’count o’ religion. But,’ he added 
judicially, ‘I don’t hold with them that 
call him “Crazy Joe,” neither. I knew 
Joe when he was the best man on a 
horse in the whole Southwest, not 
speakin’ of old Mexico.’ 

“Crazy Joe?’ 

“There’s folks call him that. He’s 
done some things — I seen him myself 
do one thing — I could n’t figure it out, 
an’ so I let it be. No use gettin’ your- 
self in a stir. I just let it be. But Joe’s 
all right. He ain’t crazy, himself.’ 

‘Crazy Joe,’ Martha murmured 
thoughtfully. Then, rising, she walked 
slowly up the bank of the noisy creek. 

When she came back, tingling from’ 
her bath under an icy waterfall, the 
burro, Ruth, and the tall man were by 
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the camp fire. ‘It’s a beautiful morn- 
ing, ma’am,’ he said; and Martha, in 
spite of herself, scanned him for a 
trace of masculine coxcombry. But he 
seemed unconscious of his smoothly 
shaven jaws. ‘I saw a doe and a fawn 
down crick,’ he went on. ‘I think 
they’d ’a’ let me talk with ’em if Ruth 
had n’t acted up. Ruth’s young yet 
and there’s vanity in her.’ 

“What do you mean—talk with 
deer?’ 

‘All living things speak with tongues, 
ma’am, as you might say,’ he answered. 
‘Each gives praise unto God in his own 
way. Spirit and flesh are one in the 
animals. Only men believe they must 
sacrifice the one to the other. “I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice,” it says 
in the Book.’ 

Martha felt uncomfortable. ‘He is 
sincere, she thought, ‘and it’s too bad 
if he’s going to be — tiresome.’ Then, 
politely, ‘You carry a Bible with you?’ 
she asked. 

“Yes’m, the New Testament,’ Joe 
replied. ‘I read some in the Old one 
and then I figured that for me it came 
under the head of worldly goods, and, 
if I was to leave all, I’d better not 
pack it.’ 

Martha smiled appreciatively. He 
had spoken her own feeling about the 
Bible and she was relieved to learn that 
he was no common, literally minded 
fanatic. But Joe, misunderstanding her 
amused expression, moved his hand 
deprecatingly. ‘I wasn’t greatly edu- 
cated when I was a boy, you see,’ he 
said. ‘And so there’s a lot of such 
things I have to set to one side. Folks 
brought up to book knowledge can 
pack a might of it and still not be 
kept from cleaving to the spirit.’ 

*D’ you-all figure on eatin’ any this 
mornin’?’ Ed inquired. 

The interruption disappointed Mar- 
tha; and, as obediently she ate the meal 
that Ed had prepared, when Joe glanced 
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up at a buttress of magenta rock and 
murmured that there was a hole near its 
top that might be a cliff dwelling she 
immediately insisted that they attempt 
to get to it. She wished to see a cliff 
dwelling; but, with the vague feeling 
that Joe had something to say that 
she needed to hear, she wished even 
more to postpone his departure. He 
would be leaving, she was sure, when 
breakfast was finished. 

Ed thought they could reach the 
dark spot that Joe had seen, for a 
conical heap of jostled stones was piled 
almost to its edge. So after breakfast 
they left the ponies tethered, and on 
foot they began to climb. The way was 
steep and difficult, so much so that at 
times they had to crawl over bulging 
rocks that seemed to Martha alarm- 
ingly loose in their sockets of orange 
clay. 

Joe’s burro halted beneath one of 
these knobs of crimson stone and the 
rest of the way the climbers could hear 
her melancholy braying and the echo of 
it ricocheting down the canyon like 
blasts from a broken trumpet. And 
they could still, though faintly, hear 
her raucous pleadings when finally they 
reached a narrow ledge just below what 
was not a cliff dwelling but evidently a 
storehouse that had been cut, ages 
past, into the solid rock. Martha, 
panting from her climb and the satis- 
faction of achieving it, felt a strange, 
excited emotion as she stared at that 
small, oblong hole. Beams of ancient 
wood were sunk into the red stone, a 
frame for a door that had perished, and 
over the opening, drawn on the stone 
in darker red, was a_sickle-shaped 
line crossed by a slanting dash — the 
owner’s symbol. 

‘How long — how long ago do you 
suppose that mark was made?’ she 
asked. 

‘Time enough for the crick to sink 
just a bit,’ Ed chuckled. ‘Some folks 
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gets pretty worked up over cliff dwell- 
ings. For me what goes on now is 
trouble sufficient.’ 

But Martha looked at Joe. 

‘A while ago my heart would be 
heavy when I’d see one of these old 
houses,’ he said to her. ‘I’d think of 
the great numbers of poor humans 
who’d gone into dust without having 
heard tell of what we know; and in the 
pride of my ignorance I’d doubt God’s 
justice. How He works is for man to 
know only in part; but He is there for 
whosoever seeks, no matter what name 
they cry, seeking. I know that, now.’ 

“You know?’ Martha said. ‘Can 
anyone know that?’ 

Joe glanced at her, and then he 
continued: ‘I believe, ma’am, there’s 
never been a living man in such dark- 
ness that he could n’t know that. I 
figure the people who built this house 
for their grain were n’t so far different 
from the Indians, and I’m acquainted 
with Indians. Did you ever hear an 
Indian prayer song, ma’am?’ 

‘No.’ Suddenly afraid, Martha whis- 
pered the word. For she had turned 
from the hole in the cliff and was look- 
ing down — down into the gorge where 
the ponies, as small as mantel orna- 
ments, stood by a crooked silver wire 
that she knew was the brook. And as 
she stared, feeling as though the ledge 
of rock beneath her feet tottered and 
was about to avalanche down the slope 
studded with scarlet boulders, Joe in 
a harsh tone, like the golden eagle’s 
screech, began to sing. 

His voice seemed to pulsate rhyth- 
mically on the same strange note that, 
to Martha listening, was pain made 
vocal, pain monotonously prolonged 
into infinity. He ended the unmelodic 
chant with a wild and shouted ‘Ya! 
Ya!’—a sound that reeled through the 
whole vast series of canyons within 
the canyon; and, when this echo had 
diminished until only the burro’s faint 
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braying stirred the silence, unexpect- 
edly he spoke, softly. ‘There’s not 
much variety either in the tune or in 
the meaning. “Am I living? Is this 
real?” it goes.’ 

‘Ts this real?”’’ Martha whispered. 
‘Does it ask that?’ 

***Am I living? Is this real?” it goes 
over and over,’ Joe answered. ‘It’s a 
child’s cry, but it’s not a cry to 
nothing. Even a savage knows he’s 
got something to cry to. That’s in 
the end of the song.’ 

“Does it end? I felt as though you’d 
stopped because you had to. But the 
song — the song seemed without end.’ 

“It ends,’ Joe said solemnly. ‘“O 
You who are everywhere, I trust You 
— You!” What other end to the cries 
of men can there be?’ 


Iil 


When they were once more on the 
floor of the canyon, and Martha and 
Ed were mounted on their ponies ready 
to ride on down the bank of the stream, 
‘T’ll go with you a ways,’ Joe said. 
And all day he walked beside Martha, 
his hand resting on her pony’s mane, 
and he talked to her of the high wonders 
that had been revealed to him since, to 
the best of his humble strength, he had 
followed wheresoever his spirit led him. 
He showed her, too, many of the small 
creatures that had their lives among 
the red and purple boulders and by 
the bright water: big-eared mice, and 
badgers, and ouzels, the swift little 
birds that fly under water and scatter 
glittering drops from their wings. 

And all day while Joe, in his clothes 
of blue denim faded to a gentle color 
by frequent washings, stepped noise- 
lessly over the garish rocks, never in- 
juring his bare feet, Ruth, like a 
devoted dog, pattered close behind 
him. For since she had been left 
braying below the cliff dwelling she 
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seemed unwilling to be separated from 
him by more than an inch of interven- 
ing space. And that evening, having 
declined to graze with the horses, she 
doubled her stout little legs under her 
and, lying down by the fire, rested 
her shaggy head against Joe’s shoulder. 
He fed her with pieces of bread, and 
this feeding renewed Ed’s indignation 
of the night before. 

‘Playin’ nurse to a low-life!’ he 
exclaimed bitterly. ‘The man _ that 
owned Black Eagle playin’ nurse to a 
low-life!’ 

Joe’s face lit up. ‘He’s all right, 
Ed!’ he said eagerly. ‘He’s as fat as 
butter!’ 

“You’ve seen him?’ 

‘Last month,’ Joe replied. ‘Back of 
Thunder Mountain. I could ’a’ had 
him. It’s all right to tell you, Ed. 
He’s safe where he is, and he knows 
it. He has a nice herd — forty or fifty 
head, counting foals and yearlings.’ 

Martha leaned forward. ‘Black 
Eagle? He’s a horse?’ 

‘He’s more than a horse, ma’am,’ 
Ed answered her. ‘Why, there was 
a man from the East would ’a’ give a 
thousan’ for that horse! I could ’a’ 
made it out if Joe had n’t wanted to let 
Black Eagle go East — if that’d been 
it; but, oh my —’ Further expression 
beyond him, he threw his brown ciga- 
rette into the fire and reached two 
long fingers into the pocket of his shirt 
for the paper to roll another. 

Martha smiled contentedly at Joe. 
‘You let Black Eagle go free!’ 

‘Well,’ Joe said, ‘he’d been wild, you 
see. I knew he could take care of 
himself.’ ; 

Martha appreciated this, for, like 
many a dweller in cities, she readily 
felt romance in a story of wild horses; 
and as she fell asleep that night she 
visualized, for the pleasure of her 
mind’s eye, a great black stallion, 
his mane and tail streaming on the 
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wind and his running hoofs jubilantly 
beating: free, free, free! 

They had camped in the bowl of an 
ancient lake, a hollow of naked crimson 
stone, and in the morning, when they 
rode over the lip of this gaudy basin, it 
was to enter a defile narrower and 
deeper than any they had yet been in. 
Ed, leading the pack pony, rode ahead, 
walking his horses in the hurrying 
stream, and Martha, following him, 
rejoiced like a child in the bubbling 
fury of the water that pushed about her 
pony’s legs and tossed drops upon 
her covered stirrups. She looked over 
her shoulder at Joe as he strode, leaning 
back to withstand the rush of water 
that made white frills above the knees 
of his trousers; and then, almost 


ecstatically, for such was her present 
mood, she gazed up to where the sky, 
like a flat blue lid, was fitted into 
the space between the high walls of 
pink rock — wonderful walls moulded 
into superb undulations by the creek’s 


burrowing. 

Suddenly, before she could cry out or 
gather up the slack reins, her unguided 
pony stumbled and fell; and, gushed 
under by the swift water, it lay on 
its side, kicking and struggling. Joe 
pulled Martha out of her submerged 
saddle; then expertly he got the pony to 
its feet and led it up on a shelving ledge 
of violet rock. And Martha, knee-deep 
in the swirling stream, gave the cry she 
had not uttered, for there was a jet of 
scarlet blood spouting from the inside 
of the pony’s leg, well above its hock. 
‘Oh!’ she cried. ‘He’s bleeding! He’s 
bleeding!’ 

Ed jumped from his horse into the 
water. ‘That does for him,’ he said, 
after one glance at the wound. ‘It’s 
an art’ry — too high up to tie. Mrs. 
Ridgely, just you get on my pony an’ 
ride on a piece. We’ll catch you up. 
Ain’t hurt, are you?’ he asked, for 
Martha’s face had become white, and 
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almost strickenly she was staring at 
Joe, where he leaned against the side 
of the canyon. His body was limp, a 
slack line of blue upon the rose-colored 
stone; and such desolate sorrow was in 
his face that Martha felt, with a pang 
almost of terror, that he mourned for 
all the suffering ever undergone — and 
ever to be undergone — by living flesh. 
And when, stiffening, he looked up high 
into the air, her eyes did not leave his 
face. 

Ed, however, looked up, too. ‘God, 
but you come quick,’ he muttered. 
For spanning the narrow slit of sky 
overhead was the dark shape of a 
buzzard. The great vulture’s wing tips 
seemed to brush each rim of the gorge. 

But Martha only looked at Joe. 

Then, as she watched, he stooped 
abruptly, and with a sure touch he 
closed the wound under the pony’s 
quivering haunch. When he took his 
fingers away, the blood had ceased to 
flow. 

‘He'll have to rest up for a couple 
of days, but he’ll be all right,’ he said 
quietly. ‘God is good.’ 

After a moment Ed, his face flushing, 
spoke gruffly. ‘°*T wunt a big art’ry. 
But you pinched it shut, all right. I 
expect we'd better stop right here 
if we don’t want it to open on us. 
Likely *t wunt an art’ry,’ he ended, 
almost to himself. 

Joe was silent. He helped Ed to 
unsaddle the horses and tether them to 
the saddles; and not until Ed had gone 
off to search for firewood was any fur- 
ther word spoken. Then Martha, left 
alone with Joe, turned to him, ‘What 
manner of man are you?’ 

‘I’m no manner of man,’ Joe said, 
almost crossly; then he smiled apolo- 
getically. ‘I didn’t mean to speak 
sharp; but you don’t understand. I 
expect it riles me a little when folks 
don’t understand, but then I recol- 
lect myself as I was some years ago. 


I would n’t ’a’ understood then. It’s 
this way, ma’am: there’s a power comes 
into you if you let it. If you seek the 
spirit first, it comes — it must come. 
It’s there, the power that can move the 
mountains, and, if you have the faith 
to let it, that power works through 
you.’ 

‘It depends on seeking the spirit 
first?’ 

‘How shall it be otherwise?’ Joe 
murmured. ‘Every one that asketh re- 
ceiveth; and he that seeketh findeth.’ 

Before her eyes, Martha felt, a 
miracle had happened. She had read of 
‘blood healers,’ Irish peasants with the 
uncanny power to stop the flow of 
blood. ‘But this man,’ she thought 
confusedly, ‘this man is an American! 
He could n’t have closed that artery by 
any — by any strange psychical emana- 
tion from — from himself.’ 

But he was known to people as 
‘Crazy Joe.” What she had seen him 
do was the same whether he were sane 
or not; and yet, stirred by a sharp 
instinct, she knew that her emotion 
would be less if, to her mind also, he 
were ‘Crazy Joe.’ She could be calmly 
amazed by the miracle; but, nervously, 
she dreaded being amazed by the man 
as well. That she could not be— 
calmly. 

‘I feel sorry, ma’am,’ Joe said. He 
appeared to be embarrassed. ‘I feel 
sorry to’ve fixed up that pony before 
you. I yearned over him: he was a good 
animal and carried you faithful, and I 
had to do what I could. But it was n’t 
for you to see, ma’am. I would n’t want 
you to think I thought so — so little of 
you as that, ma’am.’ 

“What?’ Martha cried. 
don’t understand.’ 

‘I wouldn’t want you to think, 
ma’am, that I don’t know you are not 
one of them who seeketh after a sign. 
You are of them who be of the spirit. 
Only grief has kept your eyes from 


“What? I 
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seeing. Oh, let your eyes be opened, 
ma’am!’ 

“You wish my eyes to be opened — 
but not through having seen you do 
— do that to the pony?’ 

“That is the least part, ma’am,’ Joe 
answered earnestly. ‘I am an ignorant 
man, not able to find words fit for you,’ 
he went on. ‘But mine eyes have seen 
— what they have seen. I know — it 
was clear to me from the beginning 
that death had robbed you and that 
you, loving the light, were in darkness, 
sore distressed and seeking peace. Now 
I tell you, and it is true: there is no 
death. All things change, ma’am, and 
move. Nothing dies; but only the 
spirit liveth ever changeless.’ He put 
his hand upon a tilted slab of orange 
rock. ‘There is no rest in the earth. 
These rocks have moved and will move 
again. There is no rest save in the 
truth of the spirit! Even the Spirit 
of truth; whom the world cannot re- 
ceive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him. You are not of the 
world, ma’am. I knew that when first I 
looked upon you; and so did Ruth. 
She knew that you are of the pure in 
heart.’ 

Martha was silent. 

‘I am not worthy, ma’am, to untie 
the latchet of your shoes — but I have 
spoken.’ His voice dropped. ‘I know 
where there’s likely to be some herbs 
growing that’ll be good in a mash for 
the pony,’ he said. ‘Before more time 
goes I’ll get them.’ 

Martha watched his tall blue figure 
move away, with Ruth, strange dev- 
otee, at his heels. She watched until 
they disappeared in a cleft between 
two high purple rocks, shaped by the 
canyon-funneled winds into twin min- 
arets; and then she stepped to the 
brink of the stream and, almost as 
though she were timid about looking 
up, gazed down at the bouncing white 
water. 


‘A wandering evangelist! A faith 
healer!” Once more she tried to repu- 
diate the feeling that Joe’s words 
seemed to be forcing into her heart. 
“Why do I feel he knows truth? Why? 
Why? And need it matter why — if he 
does?’ 

In the mountains all acquired things 
can be forgotten, and in the shadow of 
cliffs so tremendous that from their 
base it is possible to see the pale stars 
in the daytime the human mind can be 
humbled and yet entertain vast fancies. 
‘God lives!’ Martha whispered. ‘God 
lives! I believe it!’ 


IV 


A week later, riding along a surly 
river that had gulped the clear waters 
of the canyon brook into its brown 
maw, Martha gazed regretfully after 
the turreted cliffs that were receding as 
the river valley widened into desert 
land. 

Her inner turbulence stilled, she was 
happy. She had found what she had 
sought. She had found it among the 
painted canyons; and she felt that, 
could she ride on forever with Ed 
and Joe, beneath lonely precipices, she 
would remain surely possessed of her 
peace. But all things, it seemed, came 
somehow to an end: this night she 
would rejoin the party of her friends. 
‘Life,’ she thought wistfully, ‘is so 
brief, and yet we spend it in carrying 
out plans merely because we have 
agreed upon them. In body we cannot, 
I suppose, be free — ever; nor can we, 
altogether, in mind.’ She glanced at 
Joe, who trod the caked clay beside her 
pony. ‘But through you,’ she con- 
cluded her thought, ‘I know that in 
spirit we are free!’ Then she sighed. 
‘If only I can keep that knowledge — 
if only it will not recede from me with 
the cliffs!’ 

Joe answered the thought she had 
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not spoken. ‘Your peace will abide 
with you, ma’am.’ 

‘I won’t be afraid, Joe,’ Martha 
said. ‘I won’t lose the peace which 
passeth all understanding. I have 
found it. I truly believe I have. I 
wish —’ 

Joe caught a thick strand of her 
pony’s mane and held it. ‘I have my 
reward,’ he said. ‘Before even I met 
with you I had it; but now — now I 
have seen you happy.’ 

‘Ah, Joe!’ The distant pinnacles 
glimmered through the tears that were 
in Martha’s eyes. She wanted to put 
her hand on Joe’s shoulder and tell him 
to return to his beautiful canyons. 

‘Dust movin’ ahead, ma’am,’ Ed 
called. ‘Likely it’s the crowd ridin’ out 
to meet you.’ 

She pulled her pony to a standstill. 
‘Oh, do you think it’s they?’ 

‘No one in these parts ’ud be makin’ 
such a dust,’ Ed shouted crossly. 
‘Think they’re playin’ White Men an’ 
Injins, I expect.’ 


Joe took his hand from the pony’s 


long mane. ‘Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace,’ he murmured. 
Then he stepped back. ‘I'll be going,’ 
he said. ‘God bless you, ma’am, and 
keep you.’ 

‘God bless you!’ Martha cried. 

‘He has,’ Joe said quietly. With- 
out taking her outstretched hand, he 
turned, and with Ruth trotting beside 
him, nuzzling at his swinging arm, he 
walked away — toward the serrated 
lavender hills; and he did not look 
back. 

While Martha still gazed after him, 
the two horsewomen who led the 
procession of galloping ponies began, 
as they approached, to make treble 
ululations in the manner of children 
who have been informed that the 
Indians war-whoop by clapping the 
palms of their hands against their 
shrieking mouths. And, when they 


yanked their ponies to so abrupt a 
halt that the soil was furrowed, they 
assailed Martha with greetings and 
eager questions. 

“When you did n’t get in yesterday 
we were all sure you’d vamoosed!’ 
Estelle cried. ‘George was so gloomy 
it would have wrung your heart, 
Martha!’ She laughed a little shrilly. 

Martha smiled perfunctorily. ‘Well,’ 
she thought, ‘I’m beyond being both- 
ered by the idiotic passions of people 
now. I can be nicer, I think, too, 
because Iam. Poor Estelle —’ 

‘What did delay you?’ Edith Gran- 
ger asked. 

‘One of the ponies hurt his leg,’ 
Martha explained. ‘We had to rest 
him a while.’ 

Then the men, Frank Granger and 
George, came up; and with laughter 
and shouted gayeties they all rode on 
together, following the dingy river. 

‘There are no colors here,’ Martha 
thought. ‘They’ve all been left in the 
canyons.’ 

Later, about the camp fire, she made 
another such comparison. ‘There,’ 
she thought, ‘it was quiet in the 
evenings. No one spoke unless he felt 
like it. But here we must incessantly 
keep babbling; Ed must be with the 
other guides, transformed by some 
impalpable, hostile ruling into a kind 
of open-air servant; and Joe — is gone. 
Ah, but I am glad he is gone!’ She 
held out her hands to the warmth of the 
embers. ‘He is something wholly clear 
and unsullied to remember.’ And she 
wondered if he were camped that 
night in the open valley, or if he had 
gone up into a canyon. Then, glancing 
across an isthmus of darkness at the 
other camp fire where the guides were, 
she saw a gleam of blue when a figure 
crossed behind its flames. 

But it couldn’t have been Joe’s 
figure, she was sure; and all the next 
day she imagined him wandering alone 
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with Ruth through magnificent pas- 
sages in the chiseled hills, or perhaps 
joining a party of Indians, and, wher- 
ever he was, moving always at the 
behest of his spirit. As she thought of 
him, he seemed increasingly to partake 
of the remote sublimity of the canyons. 
But in the evening when she sat by 
the fire again, listening to her friends 
discuss the day’s fishing, she realized 
with a start that Joe was, at all events, 
not remote. For just beyond the rim 
of light she saw a long streak of 
blue. ‘That was he—last night!’ she 
thought. ‘He never went back to the 
canyons at all!’ 

There, his blue clothes daubed with 
moving shadows, he stood. 

She jumped to her feet. ‘Joe! It’s 
you!’ 

‘Peace be to this house,’ Joe said 
loudly. Then, stepping fairly into the 
light, he faced Martha. ‘I came back, 
ma’am, because a voice cried that my 
work was not yet done. “Go back to 
her,” it cried, “lest these people of the 
world spoil — spoil her of the treasure 
laid up for her.”’ 

‘Joe!’ Martha looked at him as she 
made this exclamation; but all too 
clearly she seemed to see the ring of 
incredulous faces behind her, and, 
really in terror, she felt that their 
incredulity was to be replaced by 
amusement. 

‘I was not going to speak, ma’am — 
only to see if all was well. But I have 
seen; and I must speak!’ Joe’s voice 
trembled harshly and he addressed the 
others. ‘I speak not to rebuke, but 
only that ye be warned lest in igno- 
rance ye bring the world between a 
soul and that soul’s peace.’ 

‘No, no,’ Martha began hurriedly; 
but she could not go on. She gave a 
protesting moan, and then she heard 
Frank Granger. ‘ You intend to remove 
this ignorance of ours, I trust,’ he said, 
with apparent deference. ‘None of us, 
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I feel quite sure, wish to destroy the 
peace of this — of this soul you men- 
tion. If you’ll tell us what to do —’ 

Joe swallowed visibly, and his tall 
figure seemed to tilt forward. He raised 
one shaking arm. 

‘Evidently,’ Frank went on, ‘a soul 
has recently been saved. We didn’t 
know about it. But now that you’ve 
told us, of course, we’don’t want it 
to—is backslide the word? A small 
revival meeting would be helpful to 
us all, I’m sure; and if you’ll be so 
kind —’ 

Joe looked up into the black sky. 
“Ye know not what ye do,’ he muttered. 

“No, we really don’t,’ Frank said, 
encouraged by faint sounds of sup- 
pressed laughter. ‘But you do —’ 

Martha whirled about. ‘Stop it!’ 
she cried furiously. ‘Stop it, all of 
you! This man is— This man has 
been good to me, and you — you 
shan’t be rude to him!’ She turned to 
Joe, her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
bright. ‘You’re troubled, Joe,’ she 
said. ‘'There’s no reason for you to be. 
But — come.’ 

She stepped into the thick darkness 
that hung about the fire like a circular 
canopy; he followed her. 

At a distance, she stopped and spoke 
gently. ‘Joe, don’t mind. Those people 
aren’t really unkind. I understand 
them. They did n’t mean to hurt you 
—to hurt us,’ she amended. ‘They 
were just surprised. They —’ 

Abruptly she was silent. 

There was a change in Joe that, by 
the fire, she had not seen. The serenity 
was gone from his thin face, leaving it 
haggard; and in the starlight his eyes 
were black — black with pain, she 
thought. And it seemed to her that he 
was suffering — terribly. ‘Oh, don’t — 
you must n’t!’ she whispered. ‘You 
need n’t be troubled,’ she went on. 
“You need n’t fear for me, Joe — truly 
you need n’t!’ 
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‘It isn’t that!’ Joe said. ‘I didn’t 
know what it was until that man made 
me out a fool. I was a fool. I didn’t 
know why I’d come. I thought it was 
to save you from — from those people’s 
vanities. But it wasn’t! It wasn’t!’ 

Martha took a frightened step in the 
direction of the sparkling fires. ‘You’d 
better go, I think. Everything’s all 
right. Joe, you’d better go.’ 

“You spoke for me against that man 
— against those people! You came to 
my side. You bade me come with you! 
Oh, I know now! I know all. Ido come 
with you. I can never leave you now. 
I feel — you must know, ma’am, how I 
feel! That’s why I came back. That’s 
why! That’s why!’ His whisper was 
triumphant. 

*That’s why!’ A hideous and desper- 
ate wish to laugh began to stir within 
Martha. *That’s why!’ 

‘And you,’ Joe’s rejoicing whisper 
went on, ‘you were angry for me! 
You were so beautiful! Your face — 


oh, I will cherish you. We will do God’s 


bidding together! Your soul is one 
with mine. It is revealed. You see it, 
too! You —’ He stopped suddenly, as 
a deer, running, falls from the bullet 
already well lodged in its heart. 
‘Martha!’ he whispered faintly, a sound 
as though a thin fragment of paper 
were torn across. Then, for the last 
time, he divined her: ‘“‘Crazy Joe”! 
You’ve heard that name for me! You 
call me that! You — Martha!’ 

He had divined her rightly. ‘Crazy 
Joe’! The title crackled in her ears, 
and through it she could hear the 
horses, picketed near by, munching and 
swishing their tails, the dreary lap of 
the river, and, far off in the canyons, 
the multiple crescendo of a coyote 
yelping. Joe stood before her. He was 
there — standing before her. She could 
speak to him. She could deny — she 
could tell him— but she could not. 
He had, indeed, finally divined her. 
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Numb and mute, she stood. ‘Crazy 
Joe’! ‘Crazy Joe’! 

And then — he was gone. This time, 
she knew, really gone. 

For a while she continued to stand 
there alone — transfixed. ‘That’s all,’ 
she thought wretchedly. ‘Poor man, 
poor man, all he could do in the end 
was to fall.in love with a woman; and 
all I can ever hear — ever, ever, is that 
a man is in love with me. What else is 
there? We think there’s something else 
and all the time it’s only that! No 
wonder God cannot bear to live!’ 


V 


‘Nothin’ int’restin’ this mornin’. 
Mos’ly bills.” With this remark the 
Irishwoman whose gaunt frame was 
clad in a maid’s black dress and frilled 
white apron—it should have been 
swathed in a cloth shawl — slapped a 
pile of letters down on the table beside 
Martha’s coffee cup. ‘You ain’t et a 
thing!’ she added truculently. 

“Yes, Nora, I have,’ Martha an- 
swered. ‘I’ve eaten plenty.’ 

Nora had lived with Martha always: 
she had been her nurse; and Martha 
was inured to her ways. It was difficult 
for her, however, not to wince when 
Nora commented on the character of 
the day’s mail. For that was a custom 
to which Martha’s husband had most 
objected. And he had objected to it 
with emphasis on the morning of the 
day he had been killed — two years 
ago exactly. His widow felt that the 
mail might have been brought in silence 
on this particular morning, a morning 
that Nora quite well knew was —an 
anniversary. 

“You might as well clear the table, 
Nora,’ she said with a sigh. Then she 
rose and, with the disparaged letters in 
her hand, walked into her compact 
little sitting room. She went to the 
window and knelt on the seat there for 
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a moment, while she gazed across acres 
of sooty roofs to where sections of an 
agate-colored river were visible. Then 
with another sigh she sat down and 
listlessly began to examine her mail. 
Among the bills that Nora had men- 
tioned she found a soiled envelope 
addressed in pencil and postmarked 
Arizona. 

‘Arizona!’ she thought. 


‘That to 


come on this day, too! It’s from Ed, 
I suppose.’ She opened it, and, unfold- 
ing the lined tablet paper, she read:— 


Dear Mrs. Rincety 

I was pleased to get the pictures you sent. 
The ones of the horses come out good some 
of them. I will tell you of a sad ocurence. 
You recalect Joe that was with us in the 
canyon. He has met with a misshap and 
this is the way it was. We had a heavy fall 
of snow a couple of weeks after you all was 
gone. It was erly for snow. You know when 
snow comes here it chokes up on the rims 
so you cant get out that way. If your 
unlucky to be in a canyon when the snow 
has got on the top you wont get out without 
you go all the way back and thats long 
sometimes. We was all in town when the 
snow come and we got uneasy about Joe. 
We figgird may be he was stuck and thats 
the way it was. The boys got together and 
hired a man in an airplane to look for Joe. 
He found him by the buzirds and I expect 
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you know what that means. They wasent 
much use riskin life after that. We will get 
him out in the spring. He was starved I 
expect. The man knew it was Joe. He flew 
low to see the rags on him was blue. I know 
you thought some of Joe and I figgird you 
would like to know he was dead. Joe was a 
good man. You will come West again some 
day I expect. 
Respecfully 
Ep Grirritu 

The man I forgot said he saw a lowlife. 
That fixes it was Joe. That lowlife might 
live till spring if the grass holds. Jim that 
was with us says he is bound to shoot some 
of them buzirds but I told him Joe diden 
even shoot snakes. 


‘Starved!’ Martha lay face down on 
the window seat. Ed’s letter crumpled 
in her hand, she lay still, while, welded 
by distance into a single note, the dis- 
sonances made by the traffic on the 
street far below came faintly up to her. 

She lifted her head. ‘Tell him, Joe,’ 
she whispered. ‘Tell my husband I 
love him. I know, oh, I know now that 
your loving me was n’t — “‘only that”! 
Love is part of everything — part of 
eternity, part of God. Joe, Joe, I 
understand your loving me, and it was 
beautiful of you. Tell him, Joe! Tell 
him I love him and that I believe — 
that I believe —’ 
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BY ELEANOR LATTIMORE 


Srperi, February 9, 1927 
DEAREST FamILy, — 

It has stormed for two days and two 
nights and I have never been so cold. 
I stay under cover all the time for fear 
of freezing my nose. 

Kitaiski has given me a dreadful 
scare about my nose. The morning 
after we started he gave me a horrified 
look and said excitedly, ‘Mrs., you 
have frozen your nose. The tip of it 
will certainly fall off.” Sure enough, 
there was no feeling in it at all. I be- 
gan frantically rubbing it, and pretty 
soon feeling came back, a great deal of 
feeling. But he is convinced that I 
shall freeze it on this trip and says I 
must carry a mirror with me and keep 
looking at it to see if it is white. So I 
have been nursing it carefully, and the 
few times I have had the courage to 
take a hand out from under cover to 
fish the mirror out it has been very red 
indeed. 

At the beginning of every march I 
climb into my sleeping bag, — fur suit, 
fur coat, big felt boots and all, — then 
the men tuck me in, put all sorts of 
things over me, and pull the canvas 
over my head. I feel suffocated and 
can’t move. We ride six or eight hours 
ata time. After about the fourth hour 
I get so stiff and cramped that it seems 
as if I had to move. With a mighty 
effort I turn a little to one side. This 
makes a crack somewhere for the cold 
and I begin slowly to congeal. It starts 
with my toes and sends little shivers of 
cold up through my bones, and I get 
gradually shiverier and stiffer until I 
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wonder which will happen first — that 
we arrive or I stiffen completely. I 
move everything that’s movable, toes, 
fingers, and nose, but it does n’t help 
much. 

Last night I tried thinking of other 
times in my life when I have been 
as physically uncomfortable — when I 
was on my back with flu in a little pest- 
house on the Idaho sagebrush; when I 
was very seasick on the Empress of 
Asia; riding all day on a donkey across 
a hot Shansi plain and being bitten 
with flies and mosquitoes; thirty hours 
on a crowded troop train from Kalgan 
to Peking. That’s about all I could 
think of. 

I lie cold and cramped for hours 
thinking of people and places and hap- 
penings I hadn’t thought about for 
years. And all the while I listen, listen 
for a sleigh that might be coming past 
with Owen in it, and then for the bark- 
ing of dogs, which means the end of the 
stage and a fire and food and sleep. 

Long before we reach a hut we hear 
the barking, and it cheers me so that I 
scarcely mind that the dogs are fierce 
and leap at me when I climb out of my 
sledge. Then there is the stumbling on 
numb feet through the stable and 
fumbling for the little door into the hut. 
The door is always padded heavily 
with felt so that it fits tightly into the 
door frame, and is tugged open and shut 
with handles of leather thong. When I 
find the handle in the dark and yank, 
it opens suddenly to reveal the little 
smoke-filled room and a frowzy woman 
starting to build a fire. © find a broom 
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of twigs in a corner to brush the snow 
from my felt boots before it melts to 
make them soggy, and step around the 
lambs and kids and babies to deposit 
my bed roll in a corner. 

There are sudden gusts of cold as the 
men climb in from the dark after 
tending to their horses. They throw 
their boots and sheepskins by the fire 
and start unwinding their feet. Next 
to their horses their feet are their chief 
concern, and each has his pet device for 
keeping warm. One encases his in 
camel’s wool, another wraps his in bits 
of newspaper, and a third in a dreadful 
assortment of dirty rags. Kitaiski’s 
felt boots turn up at the toes, and last 
night he cut up his pet fur hat, a sort of 
Cossack affair with a scarlet top and a 
swathe of long curly black astrakhan, 
to make himself additional stockings. 

Then, sitting on the felts with a 
border of bare feet about the eight- 
inch-high table, we drink bowl after 
bowl of tea and eat hard hunks of 
bread which one of the men has poured 
on to the table from a grain sack. One 
of the Kazak women makes the tea 
with chips scraped from a hard black 
brick. She rakes coals from the fire to 
set the pot on and works steadily to 
keep our bowls all filled. Whenever one 
has had enough to eat and drink he 
flops back where he is to go to sleep, 
and soon the room is full of snoring till 
the one who is watching outside comes 
in to call the drivers loudly and kick 
them hard till they get up to tend to 
their horses. 


February 10 

We reached here at one, after going 
steadily but oh, so slowly since seven 
this morning. The wind has almost 
died, and all morning the sun struggled 
to shine through a gray sky. It is the 
first time I’ve been able to ride with 
my head out from under cover and the 
first time I have n’t been cold since we 
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started, and just as we drove into the 
inn yard the sun really broke through 
and turned the sky blue. I didn’t 
want to stop at all. It is being a 
beautiful afternoon, but the drivers 
had a chance to buy some mutton here 
and it is not nearly cooked yet, at 
4.30, so heaven knows when we shall 
be on the way again. 

This is the end of the sixth day and 
we have gone about two hundred versts 
instead of the three hundred and sixty 
we should have gone. I try not to be 
impatient, for it is being a gorgeous 
trip. If I only knew where Owen was 
and that I was really going toward him 
I should be hugely enjoying myself. 

We passed two covered sleighs to- 
day, trotting along at an enviable pace. 
I called ‘Owen’ at them at the top of 
my lungs, to the amazement of my 
driver. It gave me a sinking feeling to 
watch them drive out of sight and to 
think he might have been inside. It is 
almost better to be under cover and 
not see the sleighs that pass, since there 
is nothing I can do about it anyway. 
When we got here I walked up the 
street and looked at all the sleighs in 
all the yards, and when I got back the 
drivers and Kitaiski were squatting 
around the low table guzzling tea and 
munching bread. They are burning 
branches of cedar in the little stove, 
which makes the room very fragrant. 

The men have been teasing my 
driver about some escapade of his last 
night, which I don’t quite get. In spite 
of Kitaiski’s noblest efforts to explain, 
it is not hard for me to feign complete 
ignorance and thus maintain my repu- 
tation as a perfect lady. All I could 
gather was that this driver had sug- 
gested that the daughter of the house 
make room for him near the fire where 
she was sleeping and had even gone so 
far as to offer five kopecks for the 
privilege. She at once got the giggles 
and shouted, ‘Five kopecks are not 
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enough! Give me half a ruble and no 
less!’ thereby waking everybody in the 
house. The poor driver will never hear 
the end of it. They are already calling 
him ‘Five Kopecks.’ 

The hut we stayed at last night had 
gorgeously colored felts on the floor and 
especially gaudy beds and a glowing 
Russian samovar, but the room was 
unbearably hot. ‘House warm, bugs 
many, remarked Kitaiski. He scratches 
perpetually, but fortunately I am not 
yet infested. 

An old hag who sat up on top of the 
stove with a baby demanded to know if 
I were Kitaiski’s wife. ‘Of course not,’ 
said Kitaiski. ‘Can’t you see that she 
is a foreigner?’ ‘Is she Russian?’ the 
old woman asked. ‘She’s not a Kazak 
nor a Mongol, so she must be Chinese 
or Russian. And if you’re not married 
why are you traveling with her?’ 

Horses are being hitched at last, and 
we have had our mutton. A great 
platter of boiled hunks was put in the 
middle of the low table and the two 
drivers who own knives cut it into 
little bits. We carefully waited till they 
had finished to give them an equal 
chance with us, then sat around on the 
floor and set to with our fingers. Un- 
appetizing as it was, it was welcome 
after six days of frozen bread and bad 
tea and I ate heartily. We finished by 
drinking the water it was cooked in, 
which made a very good soup. 


: February 11 

One of our horses died this morning. 
Our carts were already overloaded, but 
its load was distributed among them to 
make them go a little slower. And 
when we got here at two we found two 
Chinese men with a two-horse sleigh 
and no luggage who have already been 
on the road ten days from Chuguchak. 

It is now five and the men are start- 
ing to cook more mutton. Last night 
we rode from seven to one and I got 
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very cold. To-night it will probably be 
eight or nine to two or three. 

We slept last night in an awful little 
hole, barely room for us all on the 
floor like sardines. Everyone snored 
and the air got unbearable. The men 
drank tea till three and were up at 
five to tend to the horses. We were off 
at seven, still windy but bright sun, 
and I tried walking some. Too many 
clothes to make much progress. 

Day after day after day of nothing 
but snow. I’m having a good dose of 
the ‘great open spaces.’ To-day I 
loved it, jogging endlessly along and 
being able to look forever and ever into 
space, never seeing anyone but the 
driver of my cart, never saying a word 
to anyone. 

Two or three times a day we pass a 
string of carts bringing cotton or skins 
from Chuguchak. We pass them in 
silence, and except for them there is 
complete solitude. 


February 12 

I was awakened this morning by 
dogs barking and knew we had arrived 
at another stopping place. We had 
ridden all night and I had slept in the 
sledge. We didn’t get started till 
eleven last night, the reason being that 
the drivers sent a man back to skin the 
dead horse. He will get the meat, — 
great feasting in the village, — and the 
drivers paid him two rubles to get the 
skin for them. 

I spent the evening discussing life 
with Kitaiski. He thinks that China is 
several times as civilized as Russia, 
with which he is inclined to class all 
foreign countries, and makes Turkestan 
out a veritable paradise. There are no 
wars, because it is surrounded by 
deserts and mountains. There are no 
robbers, because, if a man is caught 
robbing, the governor immediately 
executes him, even though he has 
stolen only a loaf of bread. There are 
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no poor people and everyone has plenty 
to eat. Even the poorest eat only fine 
white flour, and every kind of fruit is 
very cheap. Nor does it get cold as it 
does in Siberia. In Siberia the people 
are all thieves and liars and there is no 
justice. A murderer is punished with 
only a year or two in jail, and it costs a 
whole ruble to get a bath. 

The drivers and Kitaiski are very 
nice to me. They are crude, of course, 
and have a lot of vulgar jokes at my 
expense, but they don’t know that I 
understand them at all and are always 
polite and respectful to me. They 
tease Kitaiski about me, but he takes 
it good-naturedly. 

A little brown lamb has just jumped 
off the bed on to my lap. The old hag 
here is spinning wool on to a twirling 
stick. Her daughter has a four-day-old 
baby that bleats like a little lamb 
when it cries. She has rigged up a 
little cradle for it dug out of a log 
of wood. She herself works around 
the house as if nothing had happened 
to her, building fires and waiting on 
the drivers. 

There is a beautiful greyhound here 
that looks astoundingly like Lanta. 
We have seen greyhounds all along the 
way and they are used by the Kazaks 
not, as one might think, for catching 
hares and rabbits, but for catching 
foxes. They say that the price of a 
good greyhound is as high as that of 
a good horse. They seem the only 
dainty graceful things about this rough 
country and among these rough people. 
Some of the children are sweet and 
gentle, but they are grubby dirty 
beside the greyhounds, who always 
look clean. 


February 13 
I walked again yesterday, not for 
long at a time. My clothes are too 
hampering. But long enough to get far 
ahead of the sledges and have the thrill 
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of feeling completely alone in a wide 
white world. No sign of life, never any 
sign of life but the occasional silent 
strings of sledges piled with bales of 
cotton in that lovely homespun brown 
and tan striped sacking, and only one 
train of them all yesterday. 

The sunset turned the snow into a 
sea of opal. We went from two till 
dark, rested till one, and went again 
till dawn. Dawn was in Sergiopol, the 
first town on the road and halfway to 
Chuguchak. 

I had counted the hours to Sergiopol, 
not only because it marked half the 
journey done, but because I hoped it 
might hold something better than a 
dirty Kazak hut and that I might be 
able to wash and change my clothes. 
So I wanted to weep when, after driving 
through bare streets of clean little 
Russian log houses, we turned in at the 
same kind of filthy pigsty we’d found 
at every tiny village. 

Kitaiski has often remarked that our 
drivers are infallible in their knack of 
picking the dirtiest corner of every 
village. ‘But those foreigners,’ he 
would say deprecatingly, ‘they don’t 
know clean from dirty.’ It was true, 
they did n’t, and it never occurred to 
them that I might mind the squalor or 
long to wash my face. They had been 
reluctant in the first place to take a 
woman along, but, having accepted me, 
they treated me as one of them. I 
liked that and would not for worlds 
have been a poor sport about it. They 
did do little extra things to make me 
comfortable and always gave me the 
best place to sleep, but nevertheless it 
was a communistic group and I could 
picture their scorn if I tried to put on 
any extra airs like face washing. 

They always shared their food with 
me, so I shared mine with them. 
Naturally their lusty appetites made 
short work of the little I had brought, 
so that I have been living with them on 
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sour, coarse, frozen bread, bad tea, and 
hunks of boiled mutton. 

So the Sergiopol hut seemed worse 
than usual. All the town came to stare 
at the strange foreign woman, and, 
being town folk, were sophisticated. 
The Kazaks often remind me of the 
gypsies who used to camp on our corner 
lots at home, the women especially, 
with their dirty cotton clothes, full 
ruffled skirts, tight jackets, and gay 
kerchiefs, their dark skins and barbaric 
jewelry. And they beg like gypsies, too. 
They beg for my bread, my tea, money, 
my bracelet. And they are dreadful 
thieves. Kitaiski is always warning me 
to watch my belongings, and all the 
way along our men have taken turns 
guarding the sleighs and horses day 
and night. 


February 15 

Misfortune again. The horse on my 
sledge has been about to die for two 
days. He keeps falling down all the 
time and it gives me the creeps. He has 
the colic, and they have strangled him 
and stuck him with needles and beaten 
him and he gets worse all the time. One 
good point —they’ve taken all the 
cargo off my sledge, so it has only me 
to pull, and I’ve been able to stretch 
out for the first time. 

At four yesterday, after a day of 
snowing and blowing and the horse 
dying, we came to our first trees in all 
the eleven days—a clump of elms. 
That was a real thrill. But the hut 
where we stayed was, if possible, the 
filthiest yet, just big enough for us all to 
get in, hot and smelly and crawling 
with lice. 

We ate more greasy mutton and 
expected to get on by midnight, but 
the poor old horse got worse and 
could n’t walk, so we had to stay 
till morning. There wasn’t room for 
everyone to lie down and the house was 
so stuffy and crawly that I ventured to 
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try sleeping in my sledge. It was 
terrifically cold, but freezing to death 
seemed to be preferable to being eaten 
and suffocated in a smelly, smoky room 
of dirty men, all of whom snored or 
coughed or spit or scratched. 

I have had a queer kind of pleasure 
out of suffering from the filth and 
squalor and discomfort of this trip. It 
is so awful that it’s funny. And ina 
way it’s rather glorious. I like knowing 
I can have a grand time in spite of it. 
And it’s glorious because it’s real and 
human. It’s all ‘experience.’ I can’t 
explain it exactly, but it seems a great 
experience to me. And I think I’ll 
never be squeamish about anything 
again. I’m sure a good many of our 
‘sensibilities’ are very artificial. 

Well, I was cold sleeping in the cart, 
and when they dug me out in the 
morning there was an inch or two of 
snow all over me. But at least I was 
clean and did n’t itch. 


February 16 

At last even Kitaiski has rebelled 
against the filthy places where we have 
been stopping. He turned back at the 
door of the one to-day, saying that he 
was going to find a cleaner place for 
us to stay. And sure enough he did, 
and he and I have now set up house- 
keeping in a comparatively sweet and 
pleasant little house. I have had a 
good wash, the first for days. We 
have had Chinese tea he fished out 
of his bag and some dates and sweet 
chocolate I fished out of mine, and 
he is feeling very pleased with himself 
that his sensibilities are fine enough 
to appreciate cleanliness. “Those dirty 
Russians,’ says he, ‘don’t know the 
difference.’ 

Alas, Five Kopecks has just come to 
tell us we are leaving at six. This is the 
shortest stop we’ve made yet, just 
because we have a nice place for once. 
How really ironical! 
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February 18 

A sunny day yesterday, and the 
country is getting hilly — rugged hills, 
so that, all covered with snow, they 
look like real mountains. We went from 
one till after sunset and I walked a lot. 
A young moon was lighting the snow 
palely when we stopped. I’d love to 
have gone on all night. But I ate 
mountains of bread and tea and went 
to sleep. Kitaiski wakened me at one 
to ‘eat meat.’ I can’t care for large 
amounts of tasteless mutton in the 
middle of the night, but I drank two 
bowls of soup. And at 2.30 we started 
again. 

Such a road I’ve never seen nor 
dreamed of. It got worse and worse, 
till by morning we were just floundering 
along. There was deep powdery snow 
and underneath it holes in the road as 
high as your head. There was one 
stretch of half a mile along a hillside 
that took us four hours. In eight hours 
we had made about two miles. The 
horses were always falling into drifts to 
their necks and the sledges tumbling 
quite over, and it took ages to dig them 
out. It was all I could do to get myself 
over that stretch, one step snow to my 
ankles and the next step to my hips. I 
scrambled along with feet and hands 
both and was worn out when we 
arrived at three — over twelve hours 
on the way and only sixteen miles. 
The horses are worn out, too, and if 
there is much more road like this we’ll 
never get to Chuguchak. We are ina 
nasty little hole of a hut now and will 
probably have to rest the beasts till 
morning. 

Sledge drivers lead a wonderful life, 
dealing with each day as it comes, 
never seeming to care where they go or 
how long it takes them, much less 
where they sleep or what they have 
to eat. 

Another horse died to-day. Makes 
me feel like Sven Hedin crossing the 
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Himalayas. They have readjusted the 
loads and put the cargo back on my 
sledge, so that now I have less room 
than ever. 

Real style in Kazak gentlemen’s 
headgear seems to be a sort of flowered 
calico bonnet that ties under the chin 
and is lined with thick white fur that 
frames their brown faces and decidedly 
detracts from the fierce appearance one 
expects them to have. They swagger 
about in their leather suits, bright 
sashes, and high boots, with their fierce 
clucking noises, and all the time they 
look like gentle little rabbits because of 
their white fur bonnets. The bonnets 
are a great mistake. The women wear 
various versions of what look like old- 
fashioned high-necked nightdresses. 

Mutton to-night was more tough and 
tasteless than ever, but the men licked 
their fingers with the usual relish. The 
biggest driver, a sort of fee-fi-fo-fum 
individual, always cracks the bones 
open with a hatchet and sucks out the 


marrow with as loud noises as possible. 


February 19 

Curiouser and curiouser. [I seem sud- 
denly to have been deposited in a 
picture-book Russian cottage and left 
here with no one I ever saw before. 
Just why I am here and how long I am 
to stay and what’s to happen next 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile it is 
very entertaining. 

We rode all day in a whirling snow- 
storm, the kind where you can’t see the 
horse’s tail in front of your face, and 
about three we drove into what might 
have been a town if one could have seen 
it, and into a sort of yard. One of the 
drivers appeared out of a whirl of snow 
and brought me in here and I’ve seen 
none of them since. That was three 
hours ago. 

I discovered myself in a two-roomed 
cottage with a huge white plaster 
stove, mud floors, and little ruffled 
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curtains at the windows. A merry old 
lady and two young girls rushed to 
take off my snow-caked coat and cap 
and boots and mittens and bring me 
water to wash with. Then they started 
the samovar and soon I was sitting at a 
table with a homespun cloth, devouring 
a great bowl of borsch and hunks of 
black bread and boiled eggs and tea 
with cream in it. Nothing ever tasted 
so good as the eggs and cream. 

The cottage is neat as a pin and has 
plants growing in tin cans on all the 
window sills. The girls have long 
braids and print kerchiefs and long 
dresses, and are knitting by the window 
and singing Russian songs. 

This has been the wildest day of all. 
We started at three this morning and 
battled twelve hours with the road and 
made less distance than we did yes- 
terday. 

After my horse died they gave me an 
erratic mare who had upset more loads 
than all the other horses put together. 
She is such a dumb-bell. She sees that 
the road looks rough whereas on either 
side of the road the deep unbroken 
snow is as level and smooth as can be. 
Every few minutes she is tempted to 
try it and of course she goes into a drift 
to her neck and has to be hauled out by 
the tail, with much struggling and 
beating. We have only five drivers for 
our fourteen sledges and they walk 
along at intervals and try to guide the 
horses by yelling at them. The driver 
and I both yelled ourselves hoarse at 
that fool mare this morning, but it 
did n’t seem to have much effect. And 
I was getting cold and the snow was 
beginning to get down my neck and run 
in icy rivulets, so I decided to retire 
under cover and pray. 

I had been under cover only about 
five minutes, bouncing and jouncing 
around, when all of a sudden I found 
myself face down in a snowdrift with 
my belongings on top of me. After that 
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I begged some rope from a driver and 
made some reins and have been driving 
the nag myself all day. It has worked 
very well, except that she has a hard 
mouth and I consequently have a lame 
arm. I ought to be drawing wages for 
this trip. 

Driving meant that I had to perch 
precariously on the front of the sledge 
in the snow. It is the heaviest, wettest 
snow we have had and I got caked all 
over, thicker and thicker, including my 
face. My coat remained fairly water- 
proof, but the scarf around my neck 
got saturated and little rivers of ice ran 
down inside my clothes. It isn’t as 
bitter cold to-day as it has been, but I 
was well chilled when we arrived. 

To-day Kitaiski rebelled again. I 
love to see Kitaiski rebel — it relieves 
my feelings so. It takes a lot to make 
him do it, but when he gets worked up 
to it he is a man of action. He told me 
this morning that we should get to a 
village to-day,—I suppose that is 
where we are now, — and that here he 
would hire a good sleigh and take me to 
Bakti on the Turkestan border in two 
days. If we stay with these fellows it 
will take at least five. 

He talked a great deal about what a 
good fellow he was and how he knew 
I wanted to get there soon. I suggested 
that he was probably eager to get there 
too. ‘Oh, no,” said he, ‘fast or slow is 
all the same to me, but a few dollars 
more or less does n’t make any differ- 
ence and I’ll take you on if you want 
me to.” 

In later conversation, however, it 
developed that the consul at Semi- 
palatinsk had given him a month to 
make the round trip to Chuguchak, 
and that if he had to spend all the time 
on the road he wouldn’t have any 
time with his friends there. So this 
is n’t entirely a Boy-Scout move on his 
part. He had honestly thought we 
should make the trip in nine or ten 
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days. He had told me that he had 
traveled this road many times, but it 
appears he had never done it before in 
the winter. 

Now I am wondering if he has given 
me the slip and gone his own way. The 
snow is still coming down in clouds. It 
looks as if we were snowed in here for 
weeks and I’m only sixty-five miles 
from Owen. I could go quite mad 
thinking about that. 


7 P.M. 

The blessed Kitaiski finally did ap- 
pear, covered with snow, to ask if I 
really did want him to hire us a good 
sleigh to take us on to-morrow. I told 
him I most certainly did. The sledges 
we came in are about wrecked now. 
One of them fell all to pieces to-day. 
And we could n’t go slower; so, while I 
don’t entirely believe in Kitaiski, we 
can’t really lose by changing. 

He talked big, of course, about how 
he had a lot of Chinese friends here and 
they all begged him to stay with them 
a few days and said he really should n’t 
go on in all this snow, but he told them 
that he had an American woman in his 
charge who was quite helpless without 
him and that her husband was waiting 
for her in Chuguchak and it would be 
pu hao kan (‘not good looking’) if he 
did n’t give up his good times with his 
friends and take me all the way. So I 
told him he was a good boy and he’s 
gone off now to hire the sleigh, which I 
won’t count on until I see, as, what 
with the weather and the roads, it may 
not be so simple. 

I just discovered a small boy on top 
of the stove, lying on his tummy eating 
sunflower seeds. 


February 20 
It is snowing again this morning, 
hard, and I could weep. 
Kitaiski showed up again last night 
to say that we might be able to go this 
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afternoon if it stopped snowing. We 
have gone every day until now in the 
snow, but I suppose there is a limit to 
how deeply the roads can be buried and 
still be possible. 

This is a sweet cottage. We had a 
supper last night of tea and black 
bread, sour cream, salt fish, salt pork, 
and pickles. The old couple insisted on 
giving me their big wooden bed, and 
two of the drivers slept on the floor 
beside me. The family slept in layers 
on the stove and the other drivers 
stayed at an inn. The old lady was up 
at five making bread. We had a kind 
of stew for breakfast made of dough 
boiled with potatoes and a little salt 
pork. I wish I could walk to Chugu- 
chak. 

As I was writing just now I heard a 
great shrieking and yelling outside and 
looked out of the window to see men 
tearing down the street on horses, with 
great sticks and clubs in their hands, 
and men, women, and children pouring 
after them, calling excitedly. It looked 
like the entire town. And just as I was 
dying of curiosity to know what it was 
all about Kitaiski appeared and told 
me they were driving a huge wolf out 
of town. 

The old lady is spinning in a corner 
at a spinning wheel, mark of advanced 
civilization. All the spinning I have 
seen on the road has been done on a 
twirling stick. 


February 21 

All the town came to see me yester- 
day — first two officials for my pass- 
port, then a dressy Kirghiz gentleman 
with a snappy little moustache, and 
then a whole sewing circle of apple- 
cheeked girls in white kerchiefs. Fi- 
nally, about two, up drove Kitaiski 
with two sledges and announced that 
we were going, and I realized that it 
had stopped snowing at last and the 
sun was breaking through the clouds. 
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And out of the window I saw appear 
a whole town of little white plaster 
houses and green domes of a church 
and people coming out of their houses 
after the storm and ploughing through 
the snow-filled streets. 

The old lady rushed around and fed 
us soup and cold fish and gave me a 
fresh loaf of bread for the journey. 
And after much packing and roping 
and paying off our old drivers we were 
off at four. 

Kitaiski had produced two sledges, 
one for us and one for our belongings. 
A Tatar driver drove the luggage and 
Kitaiski stowed me in the back of 
our sledge, on the bed rolls, and squat- 
ted in front to drive it himself, feeling 
very important and pleased with him- 
self. 

We had a felt rigged up on branches 
to canopy us and looked very stylish. 
And the road was much better than it 
had been. There were stretches where 
the horses could almost trot. 

We reached a Kazak hut at nine and 
stayed there till four in the morning. 
The most attractive Kazak woman I 
have seen yet climbed out of bed to 
make us tea. She made the usual coy 
remarks about Kitaiski and me and 
offered us her bed. How did I dare 
travel without my husband and with 
another man? Kitaiski explained that 
it was because we were both ‘educated,’ 
which was a little beyond her compre- 
hension. 

I get awfully annoyed at not being 
able to talk. There are so many things 
I want to know. Of course, traveling 
with six men, not being able to talk 
with them has been in a way a protec- 
tion, especially against a good many 
embarrassing conversations. They are 
pretty crude animals and the Kazak 
women in the huts where we have 
stopped are certainly not much in the 
way of chaperones. They seem to be 
completely unmoral creatures. 
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I had heard of travelers being em- 
barrassed by the hospitality of Kazak 
households which pressed upon them 
the services of their women and were 
offended if they were not accepted, and 
that any Kazak woman was considered 
to be at the disposal of any passing 
traveler, and from bits I did under- 
stand of the conversations of the 
drivers I can well believe this to be 
true. 

While we were drinking tea at two in 
the morning, just before our start, 
Kitaiski asked me if I had heard this 
woman chattering to him in the night. 
It seemed that, although he was my 
protector, he had been quite willing to 
forsake my company for hers. She, 
however, had even refused to eat with 
him, saying that this was the fast of 
Ramazan and therefore it was against 
her religion. He had tried to persuade 
her, saying that it would n’t matter, 
as her man was away and would n’t 
know she had broken the fast, but 
much to his surprise she still refused. 

We reached here at nine, ‘here’ 
being the home of our driver, a white 
plaster house heavily beamed but 
furnished inside much like the Kazak 
huts. His wife has three children, a 
three-day-old baby, a cute small boy 
who looks like his father, and a yellow- 
haired, blue-eyed little girl who looks 
like hospitality to a Russian traveler. 

The driver had promised to get us 
to Bakti on the Turkestan border to- 
night, but home seems to be proving 
too inviting, as it is now after noon and 
we still have forty miles to go. 

Our new sledges have no bells. I 
miss them. 


Baxtt, February 22 
The Turkestan border at last, and 
only twelve miles across the border is 
Chuguchak. After all, Chuguchak is 
probably an ordinary little town. Its 
importance has assumed ridiculously 
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undue proportions in my mind ever 
since the day in Peking when this 
reunion was arranged, and has in- 
creased in magnitude during the 
months of waiting for the wireless 
message which would set the date for 
me to start; and as the difficulties of 
the journey have accumulated it has 
assumed the significance of a Mecca or 
a Jerusalem or a rainbow’s end. 

And now that I am almost there I 
have a sinking fear. Perhaps the 
journey’s end will be an anticlimax 
after all, and my pot-of-gold husband 
not arrived. So I’m trying not to be 
too excited. But it zs exciting. And 
how can Kitaiski be so casual? He has 
gone off now to find us another sleigh, 
as the ones we have are not allowed to 
cross the border. 

Bakti is a fair-sized town, and I 
hoped vainly to the end that here I 
might clean up a bit for Chuguchak, 
having changed no clothes and scarcely 
washed for sixteen days. But here we 
have still the inevitable one-roomed 
Kazak house with much too large an 
audience for anything of the sort. 

Even yet I don’t dare count on 
reaching my journey’s end to-night. 
There are still two possible obstacles to 
delay me: the Russian border officials, 
for my visa has expired, and the 
Turkestan border officials, for for- 
eigners are none too welcome in that 
stronghold of the Middle Ages and I 
don’t know yet how Owen has been 
received. 

It is silly how I always think of 
Chuguchak as my ‘journey’s end’ when 
really it is only the beginning. But all 
the difficulties of the little-traveled 
roads through Turkestan and across 
the Himalayas, and even the trips we 
are planning that no white woman has 
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done before, seem so simple when 
I’ll be no longer a ‘woman traveling 
alone.’ 


Cuuaucuak, February 23 

I must mail these letters to you 
quickly while I still have an envelope 
large enough to contain them, and I 
hope you’ll read the last one first to 
know that I am here. 

There were two impatient hours at 
the Russian customs while the officials 
looked at everything I owned. They’d 
never seen so many nice and interesting 
things before and had to ask a great 
many questions. I even put on a 
demonstration of how solidified alcohol 
burns. But there was no trouble about 
either my things or my expired visa. 

Then we trotted out across the snow 
fields to the Gate of Turkestan, which 
was a wrecky-looking pai-low of un- 
painted crumbling wood across the 
road between two ramshackle shanties. 
We went into one of the shanties, a 
small room full of what looked like 
ordinary Chinese coolies all chattering 
and drinking tea. One of them, at a 
table, seemed to be able to read and 
write, for he inspected our documents 
and asked many questions and exhib- 
ited the queer American passport to 
all his pals, who tried four ways up to 
read the words and then decided they 
were foreign characters; then he re- 
membered he had orders to admit me. 

Then two hours across snow fields 
toward black and white mountains at 
the foot of which was Chuguchak. 
Then into muddy streets, and Kitaiski 
scouting about to discover if Owen 
had arrived, while I waited perched 
on the loaded sleigh, and Owen 
coming round the corner — and there 
was Chuguchak. 
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BY PAUL F. LAUBENSTEIN 


‘Is life worth living?’ ‘It depends on 
the liver.” Thus did William James 
with a pun assign to the interpretative 
humanities their legitimate place in the 
attempt to trace the cosmic economy, 
and placed us all in his debt. For in so 
doing he rendered it unnecessary that 
anyone should be compelled to wallow 
in the miasmas of despair to which 
certain scientifically beset moderns and 
Spenglerians seem determined to con- 
sign us. We may hear the voice of 
modern science speaking to us, ‘each 
in his own tongue.’ James would tell 
us that the disposition which we bring 
to the reading of the facts is of as great 
practical importance as the facts them- 
selves. Science gives us no aid in read- 
ing the facts; that is matter for philos- 
ophy and religion, whose work includes 
the interpretation of the data furnished 
by science. 

It is possible for us to look out upon 
Nature and to see no more than that 
which is immediately given to us: a 
series of disconnected phenomena, a 
chaos with a blind thirst for life, 
utterly devoid of any pattern or 
process which man can understand, 
devoid also of anything like rationality. 
One may see a Nature everywhere at 
war with what man wants, continually 
throwing up obstacles to oppose his 
desires and his emotions, and conclude 
that Nature is out of joint, a poor 
affair indeed. One may see the human 
being, with his reason and his higher 
sensibilities, as one of Nature’s freaks, 
analogous to nothing else which she has 
produced, and out of place in a universe 
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which itself exhibits no such qualities 
as these. Although man would fain 
project a humanity and a teleology 
upon Nature and thus make her intel- 
ligible, would fain make her yield some 
support for his emotions, his morality, 
and his spiritual life, in reality there 
are no correspondences of this kind in 
Nature herself. In such a universe, to 
which he is completely alien, he finds 
life reasonable and bearable only in 
virtue of his myths, his illusions, his 
religion, and his philosophy, all born 
of desire, which interrelate the crazy 
fragments and give a semblance of 
rationality and purpose to the whole. 
By these man has heretofore sustained 
himself, but now modern science, in 
explaining, has explained away his 
myths one by one, and has left him 
more than ever alone in a world utterly 
indifferent to his values — the most 
miserable of all earth’s creatures, 
because he alone has been enabled to 
ask the question ‘Why?’ Under such 
conditions we face, therefore, the vision 
of a dehumanized world, or else we 
must make a readjustment more stu- 
pendous than any that has ever before 
been attempted. 

This reading of certain facts pre- 
sented to us by modern science may 
impress some rather as a modern dis- 
temper than as ‘The Modern Temper,’ 
the title of Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch’s 
stimulating and arresting article which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly of 
February 1927, and of which the above 
is an abstract. Yet the problems 
treated in this essay and the issues 
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raised therein are real ones to all who 
have given sufficient interest to the 
matter to be aware of the difficulties 
involved in man’s adjustment of his 
spirit to the new environment amid 
which science proclaims him to be 
living, and to all who feel concerned 
at the prospect of a robotage, either 
natural or mechanical, which has been 
prophesied for him. 

The first part of the present paper 
has to do with several specific features 
of Mr. Krutch’s philosophy, the second 
part with certain issues which it has 
brought to the fore. 


I 


Is Mr. Krutch’s interpretation of 
facts, or one cast in the same minor 
mode, the only type which at the pres- 
ent we can honestly and reasonably 
hold? Given an ethics which does not 
rest back upon individual satiety, an 
eye which can discern positive achieve- 
ments and significant victories as well 
as difficulties and defeats, and a full 
recognition of the truth for which the 
evolutionary hypothesis stands, might 
not a different story be told? For any 
philosophy which blandly ignores the 
large body of well-authenticated evi- 
dence supporting the evolutionary 
hypothesis, together with the upward 
trend, however gradual, spasmodic, or 
irregular it may be, revealed by it, will 
be deficient just in proportion as it 
does so. 

1. There are those, for example, of 
an equal robusticity with T. S. Eliot, 
who would interpret happiness in terms 
of struggle and effort, in capacity for 
appreciation, rather than in terms of 
‘a life in which no lack can be per- 
ceived.” The successful attainment 
of the latter ideal might well result in 
the production of a race of intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual morons, or else 
prove to be a life of unutterable bore- 
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dom. Hegel could point to the glory 
and the desirability of strife. He saw 
the healthy man as one who asks not so 
much for happiness as for an oppor- 
tunity to exercise his capacities, for 
which power and freedom he is willing 
to pay the penalty of pain. The life and 
words of that sturdy invalid Robert 
Louis Stevenson, too, stand as illus- 
trative here: ‘For to travel hopefully 
is a better thing than to arrive, and the 
true success is to labor.’ And we recall 
similar words from Mr. Shaw, in Man 
and Superman, when he defines the 
true joy of life as ‘the being used for a 
purpose recognized by yourself as a 
mighty one; the being thoroughly worn 
out before you are thrown on the scrap 
heap; the being a force of nature, in- 
stead of a feverish, selfish little clod of 
ailments and grievances, complaining 
that the world will not devote itself to 
making you happy.’ The shade of 
Carlyle, seemingly here invoked, would 
also nod approval. The struggle, there- 
fore, which seems to be inherent in 
Nature may be shown to have a direct 
relation to man’s highest needs, in the 
development not only of his physical, 
but also of his moral and spiritual 
powers, which have been responsible 
for the creation of his highest and most 
characteristic products, and have sus- 
tained him in his pursuit of still higher 
ends. 

2. Nor must we deplore the evolution 
of these moral and spiritual qualities as 
the great misery-makers for man, and 
out of place in this universe. Let him 
who will envy the amoral contentedness 
of the animals. They have paid their 
price for it and they have their reward. 
‘All the thoughts of the turtle are 
turtle.’ Healthy-minded human beings, 
however, prefer to pay the higher price 
to retain their distinctive human 
qualities: free will (which we act as 
though we have), the conscious moral 
sense, the evaluational and the esthetic 
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consciousness, powers of retrospection, 
of appreciation, of interpretation, of 
aspiration, of conceptual thought, and 
the like. While the possession of these 
does breed a certain dissatisfaction 
with earth, does make necessary a 
troublesome, continual adjustment to 
the universe, and exposes man to 
dangers peculiar only to himself, yet 
they make available — or seem to —a 
range of conscious moral choices, a 
fullness and a richness of life, capac- 
ities for development — in short, con- 
scious compensations, also appreci- 
able by him alone, which are well 
worth all the struggle spent to main- 
tain them. 

The significance of Nature’s human 
experiment is to be gauged by her 
production of the few representative 
and typical ones who by dint of the 
striving which she seems to have 
made conditional to attainment, and in 
which robust souls have found life’s 
greatest satisfactions and meaning, 
have revealed and advanced new and 


unsuspected intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual possibilities in human nature 
while at the same time keeping their 
feet upon the earth — her highest and 
most successful exemplar being the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. 

There are thus those again who 


translate the document of human 
evolution far differently, who, accept- 
ing the fundamental scientific principle 
of efficient causes, see that it is impos- 
sible to regard man as a ‘fantastic 
thing that has developed sensibilities 
and established values beyond the 
nature which gave him birth.’ Such a 
view contradicts the very science to 
which Mr. Krutch gives so much 
weight, and throws us back upon a 
creation ex nihilo, upon a chaotic 
universe indeed. Rather must we say 
here because of the nature which gave 
him birth. The discerning observer, 
who includes in human experience not 
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only the facts given by the scientific 
method, but also those ‘transcendental 
cravings’ which have formulated our 
mythologies, illusions, philosophies, and 
religions, sees in such cravings, as 
possessed by man alone, not that which 
makes him of all Nature its sole mal- 
adaptation, but that which is the ulti- 
mate product to date of an evolutionary 
process out of which, to say the least, 
cause and effect cannot be dropped. 
If this be true, then are such cravings 
rooted in Nature, and have a home 
here. We cannot put them down as 
chance excrescences. They will ‘be- 
long’ until they become impotent 
either to sustain or to promote higher 
forms of life. But Mr. Will Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy is even to-day a 
“best seller.’ 

And that harrowing discontent which 
we call ‘divine,’ source of the creative 
joy of the artist, and of the sciences 
themselves, is it not that which is dis- 
tinctive of man, and prophetic of what 
he may become? If the net result of 
the long, laborious process of evolution 
thus far has been the production of 
human personality with its sense of 
values, there are not lacking those who, 
if a pronouncement had to be made as 
to the greater degree of reality attach- 
ing either to the world of external 
Nature or to man’s transcendental 
cravings, would speak in favor of the 
latter. Mr. Krutch too recognizes their 
survival value, and in so doing pays 
tribute to the reality which informs and 
underlies the fantastic and grotesque 
garb and symbolism in which they are 
often clothed. 

But, as a matter of fact, we are not 
called upon to make such a pronounce- 
ment or such a separation. Biology and 
psychology have been busy recently 
pointing out to us the unity of ex- 
perience, of which the ‘natural’ and 
the ‘spiritual’ realms are distinguishable 
but inseparable aspects, It is a common- 
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place of modern thinking that the 
world is ‘all of a piece.’ Investigation 
revealing the electronic structure of 
matter is rendering the older dualism 
between matter and spirit more diffi- 
cult than ever to maintain, and sup- 
ports the idea of a universe in a very 
literal sense of the term — supports 
too, paradoxically, the idea of a uni- 
verse in which the conflict and the 
friction making for the perfect adjust- 
ment of part to whole are essential to 
Being itself, and not an antagonism to 
be deplored. 

Impossible, therefore, is the dualism 
between man and Nature, so devastat- 
ing a cudgel in the hands of the human 
defeatist. Strictly, if values exist for 
man, they exist also for Nature. What 
are Nature’s ‘purposes,’ her ‘values,’ 
her ‘will,’ save those which our own 
consciousness comprehends in her and 
evaluates as such? But some of man’s 
experimental projections after a per- 
manent set of values are bound to meet 
with the same end as many other of 


Nature’s trials after values and proc- 
esses that will be possessed of a high 
survival potency, after those best 
fitted to sustain life and to promote 


higher forms of life. Man’s values 
themselves represent an evolution, and 
that adjustment of relationship be- 
tween human and extrahuman Nature 
which the dualist interprets as an 
indifference to man’s values will doubt- 
less remain’a constant factor while his 
purposes ever remould themselves into 
such as are better adapted to further 
the total process. But the monistic 
view of Nature allowed to us by science 
forbids us to regard man, even with 
all his ‘conflict’ with her, as a thing 
set over against her. 

3. Again, we may ask what the stub- 
born persistence of the ethical and 
spiritual aspects of experience, with 
their causal germs in Nature herself, 
tells us concerning the character of the 
VOL. 141 — NO. @ 
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world in which we live. If facts have 
any meaning whatsoever, it can scarcely 
be maintained that a universe in which 
man’s supersensual longings have per- 
sisted up through the crude stages of 
superstition, animism, and myth to the 
refined, complicated philosophical sys- 
tems and ethical monotheisms of to- 
day despite obstacle and persecution, a 
universe in which such pains and strug- 
gles have been expended in the produc- 
tion of human values, is one which is 
utterly indifferent to these yearnings 
and values. Here have been found ele- 
ments out of which such values were 
capable of being wrought. Indifferent 
the universe may appear as to man’s 
use of its materials, but it has con- 
tained possibilities which have enabled 
him to evolve more than a ‘finished 
animality,’ possibilities also integral to 
Being. The very effort required in the 
creation of his ethical and spiritual 
values has led accordingly to their 
greater appreciation and to their con- 
servation. There is ample ground for 
the conservatism of religion. And 
science is steadily placing in our hands 
powers and instruments whose intelli- 
gent use makes it possible for us still 
further to conserve human values in 
the face of the more violent aspects of 
Nature. 

Indeed, upon the ‘other-regarding’ 
behavior, especially the mother’s pro- 
tection of the young, which is present 
in certain species of the animal realm, 
and upon the survival of types possess- 
ing these qualities rather than of such 
as the heavily armored creatures, John 
Fiske has succeeded in making out 
rather a strong case for an ethical trend 
inherent in Nature herself. To be sure, 
it is only the human evaluational con- 
sciousness ‘ projecting a humanity upon 
Nature’ —a procedure against which 
Mr. Krutch rightly warns us — which 
allows us to talk of anything like ethics 
or morals in connection with animals. 
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Yet, if by so doing it is possible to 
observe in the animal kingdom persist- 
ent elements in which we can see factors 
of value for the evolutionary process, 
elements to which we have attached 
human values and which are uncon- 
sciously cherished by the animal king- 
dom, then the presence there of such 
traces argues corresponding charac- 
ters and qualities inherent in Nature, 
and may constitute important point- 
ings and leadings, instructive analogies 
which should be of worth in effecting 
man’s ever-needed adjustment to Na- 
ture and in his conscious direction of 
human evolution. 

Furthermore, the faith which the 
scientist daily shows in the constancy 
and dependability of Nature’s proc- 
esses, upon which the discovery of 
scientific laws and certain types of fact 
depend, presupposes in the universe 
what we can call by no better name 
than ‘moral trustworthiness.’ Nor can 
we lightly dismiss as mere subjective 
phantasmagoria all the body of evi- 
dence given in William James’s Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience and in the 
experience of the mystics of all ages, 
who, like the scientists, have expected 
and have found an answering dependa- 
bility in Nature on condition of the 
proper adjustment. The same may be 
said of the higher reaches of religious 

xperience as found in those other vast 
collections of ‘Varieties’ — the sacred 
books of the world. 

Instead of relegating such elements 
to the scrap heap as anachronisms, we 
shall probably find in them the very 
powers needed to evolve that which 
will progressively yield our hearts’ de- 
sires, if we are robust, and may find in 
them a support for that human dignity 
which has such a strong survival value. 
Perhaps the ancients spoke better than 
they knew when they placed man at 
the centre of the universe. An inquiry 
into the significance and the place of 
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this large, vital, and unique area of 
human experience cannot be omitted in 
making up any estimate of Nature or 
of Reality. 

4. Lastly, science makes it clear to 
us that she conceives a rationality, an 
orderliness at the very heart of the uni- 
verse. The theorems and principles of 
science have been invented by the 
human reason, working upon data sup- 
plied by Nature herself. If the scien- 
tist believed that Nature had no ra- 
tionale of her own which was accessible 
to his reason, he would soon despair of 
wresting from her any of her secrets. 
The fundamental working assumption 
of the scientist, it is the only basis upon 
which he is able ‘with increasing com- 
pleteness to map out the pattern of 
Nature.’ If her processes be not under- 
standable in human terms, be unrelated 
to human thought, then scientific reve- 
lations as representative of Reality are 
worthless. And if rationality be an at- 
tribute of man alone, then the scientific 
method, based on reason, is forever 
disqualified from giving to us a true 
view of Nature, and the world which 
reason and systematic investigation dis- 
close is a monstrous scientific myth. 

Thus, a modern temper, proceeding 
with the same material as that used by 
Mr. Krutch, can also justifiably reach 
more optimistic conclusions. The laws 
of Nature require even the minor prel- 
ude and fugue to close with the tierce 
de Picardie. One may see in the 
struggle so prominent in Nature man’s 
greatest need, the condition of his 
happiness and of his highest attain- 
ment. It can be shown that his trou- 
blesome transcendental cravings, the 
climax of the evolutionary process, are 
part and parcel of a unified experience 
which produced them, are vital ele- 
ments of experience, and constitute our 
hope for the future. A universe which 
makes possible the achievement of 
human values and provides for their 
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conservation, and in which it is possi- 
ble to see an inherent ethical trend, can 
scarcely be utterly indifferent to its 
products. In the fact of the stubborn 
persistence of this sense of human 
values may be found one indication 
of the character of the universe. 
Science assumes as the condition of 
the validity of its findings the ration- 
ality of Nature. 

If it be the case that two equally per- 
missible and reasonable interpretations 
of phenomena are possible, it is reason- 
able and in accordance with Nature to 
choose the one which promises most 
for the further unfolding of the highest 
potentialities which the evolutionary 
process to date has made known to us. 
That an optimistic reading of scien- 
tific facts is permissible and reasonable, 
and not mere sentimentality or wish- 
fulfillment, is evident from the views of 
such scientists as Professors Thomson, 
Pupin, Whitehead, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and others. 

But, if we fail to feel the force of any 
conclusion reached by the human rea- 
son which at the same time pronounces 
the evolution of the distinctively hu- 
man traits a colossal cosmic blunder, or 
of a prophecy that man, as man, must 
in time expect to be expatriated from 
the universe, we cannot escape the 
urgency of several important issues 
which Mr. Krutch’s philosophy has 
raised. 


Il 


In the first place, his article makes 
clear the extent of our submission to 
a new dogmatism of science, quite as 
bigoted as that of the most sterile ec- 
clesiastical system, and the responsi- 
bility for which must not be laid alto- 
gether at the door of the scientists. We 
are lost and discontented creatures 
without some authority to which 
to yield our allegiance. Our vaunted 
‘open mind’ may mean anything from 
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the purely transmissive mind of the 
uluminatus bewildered at the march 
of ideas through his consciousness, but 
holding no loyalties of his own, to the 
one which has merely exchanged an 
older authority for a newer one, a 
spiritual conviction for a_ scientific 
theory, or a religious ideal for a 
literary idol. We have learned to dis- 
card the Bible as an authority on every 
subject under the sun, and to limit the 
field of its application to religion. We 
have not yet learned a similar lesson 
with respect to science. A particular 
science may earn for itself the right to 
speak with authority in whatever par- 
ticular field it chooses to map out for 
its investigations. There are areas in 
which certain scientific methods, per- 
fected after many years of experimen- 
tation, have proven themselves to be 
especially successful. We henceforth 
assume for all science a general ade- 
quacy, and its authority ‘spills over’ 
from one field into another, irrespec- 
tive of differences in the material dealt 
with, and of the types of technique 
required in different cases. 

There are certain false assumptions, 
gratuitously made, which underlie the 
new dogmatism of science, and which 
deserve to be cleared away, in the in- 
terest both of science and of philosophy 
and religion. 

1. In the first place, it is high time 
we stop talking of the ‘certitudes of 
science.’ The term is at best a hazy and 
a misleading one and conveys the im- 
pression that science is infallible. It 
ignores the fact that some sciences have 
perfected themselves more than others, 
and its use strengthens a tendency 
already formed to make of science a 
fetish, a thing to conjure with and to 
swear by. Here we have a new variety 
of myth taking form under our very 
eyes. 

It is a strange human inconsistency 
which is willing to grant to science the 
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privilege of making mistakes and later 
of correcting them, of discarding false 
views for newer and truer ones, without 
a shade of discredit to the authority of 
science, but which stigmatizes with 
the labels ‘superstition,’ ‘mythology,’ 
‘illusion,’ ‘delusion,’ — what powers 
either to ‘make’ or to ‘break’ we 
have conferred upon labels! — the cor- 
responding earlier interpretations of 
Reality made by the human spirit, and 
adduces as evidence conclusive of the 
general unreliability of religion its oc- 
casional sloughing off of formulations 
which experience has proven to be un- 
true in favor of newer and truer views. 
The fair name of science emerges un- 
sullied from the wreckage of mistaken 
hypotheses by which, nevertheless, it 
has been enabled to rise, while the 
mistaken hypotheses of religion have 
placed it, at least for some, in a position 
from which it may never again hope 
to show its head without discredit — 
it must continue to bear the brands 
‘superstition,’ ‘mythology,’ ‘illusion,’ 
‘delusion.’ 

2. A second unwarranted assump- 
tion is that scientific methods and 
categories are interchangeable. So suc- 
cessful havecertain sciences been in deal- 
ing with three-dimensional matter and 
with the forces of external Nature that 
it has been assumed that the same 
methods which obtain in the physical 
sciences will also prove to be equally 
efficacious when applied in the realm of 
human experience. If in his treatment 
of life, for example, the biologist or the 
psychologist can discover nothing but 
measurable physicochemical results, 
that is only because with physicochem- 
ical methods it is difficult to see what 
other results he could obtain, and ‘con- 
stitutes no proof that there is nothing 
in life that is not physicochemical.’ 
Similarly, methods which have proven 
successful in dealing with animal be- 
havior can be expected to appertain 
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only to animal behavior in men, and 
the results thus obtained constitute no 
proof that there is nothing in human 
experience that is not animal behavior. 
If human behavior is adequately to be 
described, we must at least have meth- 
ods and categories of kind. Surely the 
present diversity of opinion between 
animist, introspectionist, vitalist, Freud- 
ian, behaviorist, and Gestaltist gives 
little basis here for either scientific 
dogmatism or certitude. 

3. A third gratuitous assumption has 
been hinted at in the above. It con- 
sists in the belief that science — here 
psychology —is perfectly capable of 
rendering a true, exhaustive account of 
human experience. It goes back to the 
spilling-over process just mentioned. 
When, after analyzing a situation, psy- 
chology synthesizes the elements ob- 
tained and tells us the result, the recon- 
struction is usually lacking in precisely 
those qualities which make it a human 
experience: the significance of the origi- 
nal total reality grasped in one act; the 
essential meaning of the original ex- 
perience; the place of the experience 
in the totality of things; the evalua- 
tional, the appreciative, the purposive 
elements — these are not matters for 
scientific method as we know it to-day. 
If the time ever comes when psychology 
will talk anthropomorphically of man, 
taking cognizance of the conative hu- 
man powers with which of all things we 
are most familiar, then it may also talk 
more adequately of him. 

A psychology of religion, in so far as 
it employs a technique and uses meth- 
ods borrowed from the physical sci- 
ences, can hope to deal only partially 
with life in its religious aspects. Any 
claim on the part of science to show how 
man’s transcendental cravings were 
born, in the endeavor by so doing to 
prove them a delusion, proceeds upon 
the assumption that science is in posses- 
sion of a method thoroughly adequate 
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to deal with the experiences of the 
human spirit not only in its earthly 
but in its cosmic bearings. Nor does 
the ‘uncovering’ of the lowly origin of a 
human institution discount its present 
attainment, else science too falls under 
the same condemnation. Unfortu- 
nately for the human defeatist, when 
the investigations of such scholars as 
Durkheim and Frazer reveal certain 
elements having to do with the begin- 
nings of religious beliefs, obviously such 
revelations concern only beginnings. 
Even if we assume that we have reliable 
data and a method adequate to give us 
an authentic account of institutional 
origins, the value of a human institu- 
tion is not to be measured in terms of 
its origin. Its significance and its real- 
ity lie in the whole trend of the 
evolutionary process by means of which 
it became what it has become, in its 
social achievement, in the eminence to 
which it has attained, and in its future 
possibilities. In dealing with present 
realities, we hold a thing to be what it 
is, including its inherent potentialities, 
and not what it came from. 

4. We are rapidly becoming en- 
lightened as to the falsity of the sup- 
position that the specialist in any par- 
ticular science is ipso facto also well 
qualified to speak with equal authority 
on religion and philosophy. Our ideas on 
transfer of training, on specialization 
of field, and the sad results of such 
trust are leading us to abandon this as- 
sumption. We have learned to distin- 
guish between the scientist talking as 
scientist and the scientist talking as 
philosopher or religionist. Doubtless 
there are some men qualified to act 
in the double capacity, but they are 
rare. 

5. A futile phrase is that quasi- 
triumphant one of a spiritually icono- 
clastic science: ‘Let the facts speak for 
themselves!’ Would that they could, 
and did! Would that the data pre- 
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sented to us by the animal and the 
physical realms spoke so unequivo- 
cally of Reality as to make our con- 
flicting scientific theories and our epi- 
stemological squabbles needless! But, 
since they are mute, only we articulate 
ones can lend them tongues — our own 
tongues, which they use in a representa- 
tive way, and speak many diverse 
things. Yet it will ever remain the in- 
alienable privilege of all, not only of the 
scientist, thus to make fact vocal, nach 
Belieben. Is disposition or fact superior 
here? And what is ‘fact’? Greater 
unanimity of interpretation is to be 
hoped for only to the degree that 
scientist, metaphysician, and religion- 
ist will agree to work together, consid- 
ering facts and experiences in their 
totality. 

6. By far the most serious false as- 
sumption underlying the new dogma- 
tism of science is our willingness to re- 
gard scientific methods and categories 
as the only valid and legitimate ones 
both for the discovery of truth and for 
its explanation and description. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. The 
statements of the natural sciences are 
clear-cut, definite, and capable of veri- 
fication by experience; scientific re- 
sults are for the most part tangible, con- 
crete, measurable, in the limited field 
which each science marks out for its 
province. Not only has the modern 
scientific complex led us to demand 
proof as a condition of the acceptance 
of any Reality, but it has deluded us 
into believing that the only proof 
worthy of the name, adequate and 
true, is proof set up in scientific formu- 
le. The interpretative humanities on 
the other hand, and especially religion, 
must often utter their voices, if they 
would be articulate at all, in a medium 
not always adapted to that which they 
would express — namely, in language. 
Hence the use of simile, metaphor, an- 
alogy, symbol, allegory, statements and 
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terms often vague and indistinct, meet 
for aspects of experience for which ar- 
ticulateness and exact presentation are 
indifferent matters. But it is becoming 
increasingly necessary to ask in virtue 
of what fiat it is that the procedure and 
the conceptions of modern science have 
attained to such sanctity that they 
must be regarded as the exclusive legit- 
imate agencies for the discovery and the 
explanation of truth. And must we say 
that only that which lends itself to scien- 
tific description and explanation is the 
real and the true, and limit experience 
therefore only to the commensurable? 
The formule of science are symbols, be- 
tween which and the things they repre- 
sent the scientist has faith to believe 
exists an exact correspondence. But 


scientific methods and categories are 
neither eternal, divinely inspired, infal- 
lible, nor immutable; they are modern, 
man-made, and subject to error and 
change to such an extent that a scien- 
tific text of a decade past may even now 


be outmoded. Indeed, investigation 
might well disclose a greater unanimity 
and constancy of method, image, con- 
cept, and category among the mystics 
of all ages and races than among the 
methods and categories of science. 

In their entirety these are based upon 
an unproved postulate, the uniformity 
of natural processes—a_ postulate 
unproved because, strictly speaking, 
there are no absolutely identical repe- 
titions. Even the scientist’s ‘most use- 
ful conceptions, like atom, energy, 
gravitation, are hypothetical and ac- 
ceptable only as they serve to systema- 
tize thought and permit deductions 
verifiable in experience.’ It is not for 
him who trusts in the validity of scien- 
tific findings to reproach the mystical 
philosophers, as does Mr. Krutch, with 
the accusation that they have made 
Nature over in their own image, and 
thus have found oneness with her. For 
if we deny to ‘the rotting earth’ any 
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rationality or order whatsoever, and 
hold rationality to be an attribute of 
man alone, — both of which Mr. Krutch 
seems inclined to do, — then must we 
hold the scientist to be par excellence 
the one who with his own scientific cat- 
egories gives us at best but his reflection 
of Nature, and we can base no argu- 
ments under these conditions upon the 
‘certitudes of science.’ It is only upon 
the assumption, in faith, by the scien- 
tist that there is a rational basis in 
Nature which will validate his own 
rational methods and categories that he 
can hope to arrive at anything more 
than the mere projection of his own 
rationality upon Nature. Moreover he 
assumes, also in faith, that the human 
reason is a dependable and a trust- 
worthy tool to use in the search for 
truth. But more of this later. 

Thus the mystic and the scientist 
both ultimately rest their cases upon 
faith. Both use tools for their ‘invest 
gations’ which are given by Nature, 
and in the same faith—the one, 
the transcendental cravings; the other, 
the reason. Both use fallible human 
methods and categories — those of the 
mystic are of long standing and are pos- 
sessed of a certain constancy and uni- 
versality of character, and find language 
an imperfect medium of expression; 
those of the scientist are relatively 
modern and are subject to constant 
change in the light of experience. Both 
find ‘answers’ of kind given to their 
questionings by Nature, hence an as- 
surance which makes for the persist- 
ence of both types. But they differ 
widely as to the definiteness with which 
they articulate. Science affords one 
way of getting at certain varieties of 
truth; the easy assumption that it is 
the only way ignores wide and impor- 
tant areas of human experience. 

7. Appendant to the above, yet per- 
haps separate from it, might be men- 
tioned the serene confidence which 
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science and much of the modern world 
place in the reliability of the reason. 
Typical of this attitude is a state- 
ment from a recent author (1926): ‘If 
reason cannot discover the truth for us, 
then most assuredly nothing else will.’ 
This confidence is in many respects 
justified, yet the fact that reason, act- 
ing upon one set of data, may yield 
many different theories is apt to make 
us question its cocksureness and its 
impartiality as the instrument of scien- 
tific research. The reason which, in the 
performance of its scientific tasks, is 
free from the bias of ‘hobbydom,’ lean- 
ings, emotion, and will is indeed a rare 
phenomenon. 

We cannot fail to recognize the mar- 
vels wrought by modern science in 
many fields, how deeply it has en- 
meshed itself in our modern civilization, 
the great obligation under which it has 
placed us; but neither can we be blind 
to its limitations: to the questionable 
blessing of more leisure which we are 
too stupid to use in constructive ways, 
or which we are compelled to employ in 
caring for its inventions; to setting up 
as human excellences the purely ma- 
chine virtues, such as speed, quantity, 
and standardization; to absorption in 
things material, with the danger of a 
physical softening and a_ spiritual 
hardening. One generalization we may 
safely hazard without fear of contra- 
diction. It is the generalization of 
particularity: a thing is good for what 
it is good for. Disregard of this prin- 
ciple is likely to lead us into trouble at 
any time, and is responsible for most of 
the false assumptions underlying the 
new dogmatism of science. 


Ill 


The second issue raised by Mr. 
Krutch’s article has to do with the first 
alternative proposed in its closing sen- 
tence. Living in a world rapidly being 
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transformed by modern scientific con- 
ceptions, a world in which ‘only the in- 
tellect can rejoice,’ and apparently in- 
different to spiritual values, does the 
human spirit find itself facing extinc- 
tion? Has Nature ‘betrayed the heart 
that loved her’? 

The fact that this question has been 
asked is significant of a protest against 
the idea. It is decidedly uncomplimen- 
tary to human nature and distasteful 
to the evaluational consciousness. If 
the prestige of the reason, a prestige 
enhanced by its use in the sciences, has 
so gained the ascendency at the present 
time that it threatens to foreclose on 
the human spirit, it is but natural that 
the latter should demand some creden- 
tials as to its all-inclusive pretensions. 
And signs are not lacking that the 
spirit of protest against the usurpation 
of all of life by the critical intelligence 
is abroad, as we think of the Jugend- 
bewegung, the various vitalistic philoso- 
phies, and the ‘Crisis theology’ of Karl 
Barth. Are we to regard such indica- 
tions of unrest as harbingers of the 
dawn of a new Sturm und Drang? A 
youth which in our institutions of learn- 
ing has been coming into contact with 
doctrines of scientific determinism seems 
determined to make such doctrines the 
basis of claims for more freedom. A 
strange and significant paradox! 

There is no doubt that the prestige of 
the reason has penetrated deeply into 
modern life. We give ourselves up to 
the delusion that we are rational be- 
ings —a delusion which a detailed 
analysis of our thoughts, motives, and 
acts for even twenty-four hours will 
dispel. Rather do we show ourselves 
unbalanced in pretending to a com- 
plete rationality. And we impoverish 
ourselves by refusing to yield our loyal- 
ties to religion, to a philosophy of life, 
because forsooth it may contain ele- 
ments of a type not open to verifica- 
tion by approved scientific methods. 
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We may even admit — with due re- 
spect for the psychologist — that ‘out 
of the heart are the issues of life,’ that 
the activities of the human spirit are 
really the more vital and the more dis- 
tinctive of man; yet because the criti- 
cal intelligence fails to support the pre- 
suppositions upon which it proceeds 
‘to found empires, conquer wilder- 
nesses, and create works of art,’ we 
prophesy a possible extinction of the 
irrational human spirit! 

But surely we are not shut up to one 
choice alone in the matter of a guide to 
life. No cosmic decree has forced us to 
accept the reason as the sole and in- 
fallible arbiter of our destinies. Cer- 
tainly the critical intelligence has not 
shown itself friendly to the higher as- 
pirations which have sustained man in 
his struggle for life, and which have re- 
ceived such strong pragmatic support 
— both Mr. Krutch and Mr. Unamuno 
find themselves in emphatic agreement 
here. In the face of this scientifically 
supported prestige of the reason, is it 
possible that we are exhibiting a ‘fail- 
ure of nerve’? This depends upon the 
view we take as to the place of the hu- 
man spirit in this universe. If we deem 
it to be an excrescence of Nature, or 
unstable froth left in an eddy by the 
ongoing stream of evolution, then per- 
haps we have ground for Weltschmerz. 
But if we regard man in his entirety, — 
and how else can we regard him? — as 
being rooted in Nature, with his dis- 
tinctive restless spiritual discontent as 
the highest product of evolution that 
we know, giving significance to the 
whole process, and destined, on condi- 
tion of his continuous struggle, to still 
higher developments, then we may 
have another outlook for the human 
spirit. And as for any moral or spirit- 
ual correspondences in Nature that 
would give cosmic support to human 
values, we may only propound this 
question in lieu of the inapplicability of 
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‘scientific demonstration’ in the matter. 
With what reason can we say that a 
world which has shown itself so morally 
trustworthy as not to fail the modern 
scientist in his faith in its dependa- 
bility and responsiveness should sud- 
denly and capriciously proclaim that it 
has heretofore merely been toying with 
the transcendental cravings of man in 
his age-long quest for Reality? 


IV 


The third issue raised by Mr. Krutch 
is the second alternative proposed in 
the last sentence of his article. Grant- 
ing that the human spirit does not face 
extinction, then there impends for it a 
‘readjustment more stupendous than 
any made before.’ With this most of us 
will agree. It is to be expected that 
Nature’s huge experiment on the con- 
scious human plane should be beset, as 
were doubtless her experiments afore- 
time on other planes of existence, with 
tremendous difficulties peculiar to it. 

Spengler would tell us, indeed, that 
no readjustment is possible; that it is 
futile to try to deflect the course of 
the fate-impelled cycles of human cul- 
ture; that each culture contains within 
itself, when it has actualized the full 
sum of its possibilities in the way of 
peoples, languages, dogmas, arts, states, 
and sciences, the instruments of its own 
ruin. In our present civilization, men 
have lost their touch with the soil, and 
the springs of inspiration in art, religion, 
and philosophy are already dried up. 
Especially is the critical, analytical in- 
telligence deadly to the creative im- 
pulse. Science, with its more exact 
knowledge, has robbed us of the garb of 
poetry and romance attaching to our 
older conceptions and has left us Na- 
ture in the bare flesh and bone. With 
much of Spengler’s philosophy we may 
find ourselves in sympathy. What con- 
cerns us now is the question as to the 
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hopelessness of the attempt at read- 
justment. 

But here too a different reading of 
all the facts is possible, including again 
the scientific evidence for a progressive 
evolution — with or without the spe- 
cific Darwinian optimism for which 
Spengler has no place. For if in the 
arts, philosophy, and religion we seem 
to have reached ‘the winter of our dis- 
content,’ yet science has given to us a 
world so changed from any which we 
have ever known, so charged with po- 
tentialities never before even dreamed 
of in all the previous history of the 
race, as practically to be a new one. It 
possesses new elements which will not 
readily permit of its being used to il- 
lustrate a so-called law of rhythmical 
development immanent in all cultures. 
In its scientifically creative aspects, 
ours is an age standing on the tiptoe of 
expectancy (witness even the sugges- 
tion of a scientific holiday), illustrative 
rather of a Wiederbelebung than of a 
Vollendung. True, this new world it- 
self creates its own problems of read- 
justment, but it may also open up new 
creative possibilities for art, religion, 
and philosophy of types as yet unsus- 
pected. 

Nor, unless Spengler’s presupposi- 
tion, ‘All is given,’ finds support in our 
growing experience, need we be com- 
mitted to his cyclical philosophy of 
history, which makes impossible any 
talk of readjustment. Analogies in 
history there undoubtedly are, and at 
least one important specification of the 
Spenglerian scheme is fulfilled if we 
conceive of these as occurring on an ir- 
regularly ascending spiral of conscious, 
human evolution whose curves for cer- 
tain distances may trace similar arcs, 
but on different levels. It is always the 
new, unexplored area in the curve 
which at the same time begets despair 
and hope. And, as ever, it is toward 
the possibilities which the new element 
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— science, in this case — may hold out 
for the human spirit that we need to 
turn. Yet, the present growing protest 
against an arid, deadly intellectualism 
seems to suggest that the decisive fac- 
tors in promoting readjustment will not 
be the intellect or science, whatever 
part they may play, but faith — a per- 
fectly respectable thing — and morale, 
for which Nature herself furnishes a 
basis. As in the past, the discovery of 
values that will yield support to the 
human spirit will be for those whose 
trust in the good faith of Nature has 
never faltered, for those who have pre- 
pared themselves to see values where 
others do not. New adjustments in re- 
ligion and philosophy will be required, 
but truth is capable of withstanding 
many fierce indoctrinations along the 
way that leads to a formulation of 
Reality which will enable us to live 
truly. 

A critical time it is for the human 
spirit, when the pursuit of an intellec- 
tualized science, of mechanical inven- 
tion, the quest for commercial pres- 
tige, for power and wealth, seem to 
constitute for large numbers of people 
‘a life in which no lack can be per- 
ceived,’ ‘a finished animality,’ and a 
type from which, if it is persistent 
enough, ‘Nature may select the coming 
race.” We cannot blink away the diffi- 
culties involved in effecting a readjust- 
ment at the present time, nor neglect 
to give some attention to the condi- 
tions under which we may hope for the 
most successful realignment. 

As for the difficulties, modern science, 
although so young, has the advantage 
of a running start upon those agencies 
which have as their task the readjust- 
ment of man to his environment — 
namely, philosophy and religion. The 
phenomenally rapid development of 
the sciences has taken these, so to 
speak, unawares. The new world which 
they have given to us, together with 
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the World War, has left us confused in 
an era of transition. We have been 
charmed with the rapid pace set by 
science and with the conciseness of her 
utterance, and have expected from 
philosophy and religion an equal fa- 
cility in assimilating the new material 
which she has given us, and an equal 
clarity of speech. Such expectations 
reveal an ignorance of the nature of the 
interpretative humanities. The speed 
with which science has caused us to 
move in our modern life has uncon- 
sciously come to be taken as an index 
of worth, as has her mass production. 

But philosophy and religion move 
with deliberate tread. Where value 
judgments are concerned, there can be 
no talk of speed; and for religion, at 
least, verbal utterance is not always 
the most happy or the most adequate. 
In addition, we are loath to allow for 
mistaken hypotheses in the interpre- 
tative humanities as we do in the sci- 
ences. Yet, when scientific theories on 
any one subject are changing so rapidly 
and are not always unanimous, philoso- 
phy and religion have nothing left to do 
but to await a more general agreement 
among scientists. And lastly, this read- 
iness with which Nature yields her se- 
crets to the scientific method, the satis- 
faction attending discovery, and the 
immediate use to which invention can 
put the results obtained, have caused 
many to turn with impatience from the 
more laborious and apparently unre- 
warding task of seeking ‘meanings.’ 
To avoid doing this, they immerse 
themselves in ‘more science,’ where the 
returns are quicker and more tangible. 
Such are some of the difficulties which 
present themselves, and they suggest 
certain conditions whose fulfillment 
seems to underlie the most successful 
readjustment. 

The first of the conditions has to do 
with the presuppositions and the atti- 
tude of. mind with which we face the 
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problem. Obviously, if we hope for a 
readjustment, the thing to do is to be- 
lieve that it is possible and worth the 
attempt. Our sense of values has in- 
deed received a jolt, and we are seeking 
new foundations for it. One ounce of 
pessimism exhibited under more hope- 
ful conditions has in the present critical 
transition era the weight of a pound. 
We might almost speak of the spiritual 
obligation to be optimistic in times 
like the present. ‘If at the last, all the 
universe and all our striving should be 
revealed as having been blundering 
nonsense, write me down as one who 
was unwilling to admit it.’ Such an at- 
titude need not be mere empty bragga- 
docio, and will certainly hasten read- 
justment. 

But can we talk of hastening read- 
justment in view of the disparity in 
pace between science and the interpre- 
tative humanities and the present 
handicap under which the latter labor? 
We are overwhelmed by reason of too 
much knowledge and too many devices. 
Our present despair and _ spiritual 
inertia may be due to an intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual malassimila- 
tion and indigestion. If things remain 
as they are, the outlook seems serious 
enough to justify some drastic expedi- 
ent for restoring our lost equilibrium, 
and ‘for making the ends meet in the 
scale of human life.’ There is point, 
therefore, to the proposal of a holiday 
in the field of applied science — except 
in that of pathology and kindred 
branches. It is for us now to learn how 
to master rather than to be mastered 
by the powers and the tools already 
placed at our disposal by modern sci- 
ence, to develop the moral and the 
spiritual intelligence necessary to their 
salutary and not their destructive em- 
ployment. So to do might make for 
more rapid ‘progress’ in the long run, 
and there need be no fear of ‘lost arts.’ 
We have developed sufficient speed 
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capacities, sufficient physical comforts 
and conveniences, to last us for some 
time to come — and sufficient noise! 
It behooves us now, in any event, to 
consider bearings, meanings, interpre- 
tations, significances, universals, ‘char- 
acters,’ values, appreciations, and the 
like, whether in philosophy or in re- 
ligion, whose work this is, and not that 
of science. To entrust to science alone 
the solution of our intellectual and 
spiritual difficulties or our problems of 
readjustment is to admit the validity 
of Mr. Krutch’s despair. In fact it is 
unjust to science to assume its adequacy 
for all things — to make of it a modern 
philosopher’s stone. Mr. H. L. Menck- 
en’s prattle to the effect that philos- 
ophy cannot survive facts, and is the 
pursuit of infantile minds, reveals the 
need not of less, but of more and better 
philosophy; reveals also a common mis- 
conception of the function of the mod- 
ern philosopher and prophet, men whose 
relation to facts is like that of the car- 
tographer to the terrain with which he 
is so thoroughly familiar that he can 
chart for others the safest course to 
follow, the pitfalls to be avoided, and 
the like — whose function, in a word, 
is directive. 

It seems clear that any interpreta- 
tion of life which is to claim and to hold 
the respect of the ‘serious mind search- 
ing for some terms upon which it may 
live’ cannot ignore the new facts con- 
cerning the external universe which 
modern science has been giving to us. 
Neither can it ignore, as we have at- 
tempted to show, the ‘findings’ made 
by the human spirit. Both are data 
furnished by human experience and are 
equally deserving of consideration. 

There can be little hope of readjust- 
ment unless a world dominated by an 
exaggerated estimate of the all-suffi- 
ciency of science is also willing to listen 
with respect to the voices of philosophy 
and religion; is willing to grant them 
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the time and the opportunity to invent 
new and more representative terms and 
categories, and also the right to speak 
in their own tongues. Whatever read- 
justment is made must be one which 
will be inclusive of the experience of 
man in his totality. If we conceive 
of man in his entirety as being rooted 
in Nature, then, if we may learn from 
Spengler, we cannot scorn ‘the base 
degrees by which he did ascend,’ his 
contact with the soil, his physical 
roots, out of which ultimately have 
sprung the unique blossoms of human 
culture, which Nature has taken such 
pains to produce. If his transcendental 
cravings be also recognized as a very 
vital part of his life, then they too can 
ill afford to be passed over in making up 
the final account. The roots and the 
blossoms again are not mutually ex- 
clusive, but belong together in this uni- 
verse, as the sturdy earthly roots and 
the soaring blossoms belong together in 
the reprise of the Mevstersinger Prelude. 
It is false to suppose, because the data 
here concerned are different in kind, 
that they are therefore necessarily in 
conflict, although a mutual adjustment 
between the data given by science and 
those given by the human spirit may 
indeed be very difficult to effect. 
Science, for example, would appar- 
ently require of any philosophy or re- 
ligion entitled to respect the willingness 
to adopt new categories and concep- 
tions, or at least those characterized by 
a certain fluidity, so that they might be 
readily adjusted to an ever-changing 
and an ever-developing science. It 
would demand of the interpretative 
humanities the recognition that a 
monistic basis is the only one possible 
in any interpretation of Reality; that 
whatever support man receives for his 
human values must come from within 
the universe and not from without. 
However, the ‘will to readjustment’ 
is the important thing. Scientist, 
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philosopher, and religionist codperating 
with one another in mutual sympathy, 
agreeing upon a division of labor, ac- 
knowledging differences of kind in ma- 
terial, method, and category, acknowl- 
edging the just, well-founded claims of 
each in his own field, may slowly and 
progressively work out a basis for the 
readjustment of the human spirit to 
its new environment. Since Nature has 
come to consciousness only in man, has 
given to him alone the power to object- 
ify himself and to see relationships, 
and since of men she has chosen the 
philosopher to be her pilot (to borrow a 
conception of Don Juan in Mr. Shaw’s 
Man and Superman), and, may we add 
also, the prophet — she may be thought 
of as having entrusted to these the 
duty of so reading her as to be able to 
point the way to better codrdination 
with her constructive tendencies, look- 
ing toward a more perfect and effective 
adjustment of man’s aims to the Whole, 
whose ways he can at least partly 
understand. The high significance and 


responsibility of the interpretative hu- 
manities in promoting a consciously 
directed human evolution, with the aid 
of science and in accordance with Na- 
ture, considered in the most inclusive 


sense, are apparent. And to science 
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belongs the indispensable task of fur- 
nishing a reliable resultant text for 
philosophy and religion to decipher. 

And the human spirit need not be 
lily-livered in claiming its birthright 
when, over long periods of time and in 
the experience of many of different 
ages and races, it has found in Nature, 
on condition of the right adjustment, 
a certain dependability and constancy 
in the ‘answers’ given to its quest— 
answers comprehensible to those who, 
like the scientist in the physical realm, 
have prepared themselves to under- 
stand the experiences peculiar to it, and 
the symbols in which it may articulate. 
The threatened extinction of the hu- 
man spirit need not alarm us so long as 
we have the will and the courage not to 
see it extinguished. Its future is partly 
conditioned upon man’s wise use of 
those encouraging potentialities which 
Nature has revealed. The universe has 
displayed to our evaluational con- 
sciousness certain moral leanings, and 
it is at least not unfriendly to our 
highest values. It has shown itself 
willing to codperate in their production 
and in their preservation. Who knows 
what further longed-for revelation of 
Reality awaits a strenuous trust im- 
posed in Nature’s good faith? 





PROTHALAMION 


BY JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


Let the love torches shake their yellow hair 
Loose on the night, while the moon like a moth 
Dances the dance of death and everywhere 
Stars drop and bubble in a fiery broth! 

Is this not sweeter than to eke love out 
Miserably like alms, as though love were 
Doled from a bag to every vulgar lout 


Or ticketed to every pensioner? 


Heap silver baskets! Let no torch relax 


Its lustre! Fill the gaudy flagons deep! 


Time like a headsman leans upon his axe; 
He has another crimson tryst to keep: 
No nodding now, for when the headsman hacks 


There will be time, and time to spare, for sleep. 





THE PRICE OF FURS 


A PLEA FOR HUMANE TRAPPING 


BY LUCY FURMAN 


THE past century has witnessed a 
remarkable awakening of the human 
conscience in regard to the treatment 
of animals. We are a long way from 
the day when the high prelate of a 
great church could make the solemn 
pronouncement, ‘Man owes to the 
lower animals no duty whatever.’ So 
strong is our belief that we do owe 
them duties that the statute books of 
all our states contain laws against the 
‘unnecessary mutilation or torment of 
any living creature’; humane societies 
in all our cities make it their constant 
business to inspect stock cars and 
abattoirs, as well as to watch always 
for the abuse of horses, dogs, and cats; 
while it is the consensus of opinion 
among all civilized peoples that the 
very least we can do for the dumb 
creatures whose bodies must furnish 
us food, and whose skins warmth, is 
to give them a quick and painless 
death. 

How is it, then, that after such an 
awakening our eyes are closed to, our 
voices not raised against, a cruelty of 
immense proportions which has made 
such phenomenal growth within the 
past half-dozen years that few have 
any idea of its present extent? 

I refer to the use of the steel trap for 
the taking of wild, fur-bearing animals. 
Within the past four or five years the 
vogue for fur has so enormously in- 
creased that, at the most conserva- 
tive estimate, one hundred millions of 
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fur-bearing animals in America alone 
now suffer yearly in steel traps. 

All of us who are women know how, 
a few seasons ago, the craze for fur 
coats, fur trimmings, and summer furs 
came in like a tidal wave, carrying us 
all before it, until at the present day 
it is rare to see a woman on the streets 
who does not wear fur. We also know 
that furs are very beautiful, and more 
becoming than anything we can wear 
— this being our sole excuse for the 
use of them in summertime. 

If we have éver thought at all about 
how the furs were procured, probably 
we have had in mind the picture of 
a hunter, slipping Indian-like through 
the woods, stalking and then painlessly 
shooting his prey. This is all we know 
about it, unless we have lived much in 
remote and wild sections. The fur 
trade, making immense profits from 
the prevailing fashion, cannot be 
expected to enlighten us; we see no 
mention of the matter in papers and 
magazines; therefore we thrust any 
troublesome questionings back into 
that hinterland of our consciousness 
where other painful matters are con- 
fined, and think no more upon them. 

What, then, is the truth about the 
procuring of furs? 

The truth is that practically all 
fur-bearing animals, from the ubiqui- 
tous muskrat to the more highly 
prized fox, skunk, beaver, and lynx, 
are now taken, not by the quick flash 
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of the merciful rifle, but by the pro- 
longed, hideous, unimaginable agony 
of the steel trap. 

One cannot open a boys’ magazine 
that does not present numerous adver- 
tisements of steel traps, with enticing 
figures as to prices paid for pelts; one 
cannot walk far through woods or 
beside streams in any section, North, 
East, South, or West, without coming 
upon one or more of these instruments 
of torture, holding sometimes a victim, 
exhausted by its struggles and waiting 
in agony for the merciful blow which 
shall end its torment. This, too, at all 
seasons of the year, the breeding 
season included — for boys and igno- 
rant men do not discriminate, and 
thus take many hundreds of thousands 
of pelts which are worthless, besides 
leaving the young of the animal to 
starve. This amateur trapping has 


indeed reached such proportions that 
both the fur trade and the Govern- 
ment are alarmed, foreseeing in the 


near future the total extinction of fur- 
bearing animals. 

But the regular trapping done by 
experienced men who make a business 
of it in the great Northern woods, or 
in the forests of the West — surely it 
is more humane, you ask. 

If anything, it is less humane. The 
trapping boy throughout the United 
States, the poor white or negro man 
of the Southern swamps and forests, 
having little else to do, may possibly 
visit his few traps daily, as the laws of 
some states require. But the profes- 
sional trapper of the Northern woods 
and Western forests, with his long line 
of traps extending thirty, fifty, even a 
hundred miles, cannot if he would — 
it is a physical impossibility — visit his 
traps oftener than twice a week, some- 
times not oftener than once a week. 
Into such regions humane officers never 
go; game wardens, if any, are not 
in evidence; and the trapper is, as he 
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has always been, a law unto himself. 

But what of the wild creature, — 
fox, wolf, skunk, lynx, — ranging the 
deep woods for food, attracted by the 
bait, its paw suddenly seized and bro- 
ken by the strong steel jaws, and held 
there in spite of all the frenzied strug- 
gles to escape? Captivity is in itself 
torture to a free, wild thing; and when 
to this is added the cutting of the trap 
teeth into the living flesh, the relent- 
less pressure of the steel upon keen and 
sensitive nerves (this prolonged pres- 
sure being the chief cause of suffering), 
is it any wonder that at last, after 
hours, maybe days and nights, of 
desperation, the creature often gnaws 
off its own paw, pulls out the tendons 
and sinews of its leg, in order to escape 
the intolerable anguish? 

In countries so bitter cold that even 
a fur-bearing animal outside its den 
or hole must keep moving to avoid 
freezing, the latter death may come 
within a few hours as a merciful relief; 
but the majority of creatures are not 
caught so far north, and prolonged 
agony precedes the death of most. 
Could this agony in some way be 
photographed upon the soft fur, or cry 
out from its glossy surface, I am sure 
there is not a woman in the United 
States, not even the most flippant little 
flapper, who would buy a fur coat, or 
a fur-trimmed coat, or even a fur scarf. 

Occasionally some paid agent of the 
fur business will undertake to give 
his opinion that an animal caught in a 
steel trap does not suffer greatly, or at 
any rate not so much as would a man 
in its place. Since he has never been 
an animal caught in a steel trap, his 
opinion is worth little, besides being 
open to suspicion. When we remember 
that all warm-blooded animals have 
highly organized nervous systems, and 
that the senses of a wild animal — 
sight, smell, hearing, and taste — are 
more acute and keen than those of 
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civilized man, why should we except 
its remaining sense — that of feeling? 
The probabilities are that that sense 
is also more acute; that, instead of 
suffering less than a man, a wild crea- 
ture actually suffers more. Most of us 
will heartily agree with Professor John 
M. Tyler, the eminent biologist of 
Amherst College, when he says, ‘A 
man who says that an animal in a 
steel trap does not suffer, and suffer 
severely, is either foolish, or he lies.’ 
The saddest part of this cruelty is 
that, of the hundred million lives so 
tormented and sacrificed, probably 
nine tenths suffer needlessly. South 
of the Arctic Circle, furs are, strictly 
speaking, never necessary. The very 
trappers and lumberjacks of the Cana- 
dian forests do not themselves wear 
furs — they wear warm woolens, with 
sometimes a sheepskin jacket. In the 
temperate climate of almost all of the 
United States, we well know that furs 
are not necessary, as is evidenced by 
the fact that our outdoor workmen of 
all kinds — men in the building and 
other trades, those engaged in street- 
and track-repair work, as well as truck 
drivers, mail carriers, traffic policemen, 
and others constantly exposed to the 
weather — never think of such a thing 
as wearing furs. It is left for our pro- 
tected and well-to-do women, living 
in furnace-heated houses, to wear fur 
coats when in wintertime they venture 
forth in heated cars to shop in heated 
stores. The less well-to-do ape their 
styles, and, if a fur coat cannot be 
afforded, have trimmings of fur. And 
all wear fur scarfs in hot weather. 
After the craze for summer furs and 
fur trimmings came in, it was estimated 
by the fur trade that its business 
quadrupled within a very short time. 
It is at present estimated, also by the 
fur trade, that at least three fourths of 
all furs used go into trimmings and 
summer furs, both of which, as every- 
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body admits, are entirely useless, save 
for their becomingness. 

A generation ago, I remember well 
how every woman in America who 
could get one was wearing an aigrette, 
or aigrettes, on her hat. We were 
aigrette-crazy. A velvet hat perched 
very high on our heads, and topped by 
as many aigrettes as we could afford, 
was simply the last word in fashion. 
Then someone, under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, — may it be 
forever honored for its stand, — began 
to tell us the history of these aigrettes 
— how they were the wedding plumes 
of the gentle white heron, and how 
in Florida swamps, and beside other 
Southern waters, men stole upon these 
bird brides while they sat upon their 
eggs or hovered their young, and, rudely 
snatching them from the nest, tore 
from their living breasts the delicate 
plumes, with skin and flesh attached, 
and then flung the birds down, be- 
neath their orphaned babes, to die. 

After I heard this, the aigrette lost 
all its charms for me. I would myself 
have died before wearing another. 
And millions of women in America 
were of the same mind. The laws 
which were promptly passed could 
never alone have wiped out this cru- 
elty; but the laws, backed by the awak- 
ened conscience of American women, 
did the work — after a few years an 
aigrette was never seen. In rather 
similar manner some of the evils of 
pelagic sealing were abolished. 

Fashion, therefore, is not altogether 
our god; we are capable of dropping a 
style like a hot cake when we know 
that at its root is something iniquitous. 

In the present case, what is needed 
is not so much to abolish the use of 
furs, but to have them taken in such 
a way that the label, ‘Humanely 
Killed,’ can truthfully be sewed upon 
them. Then we shall be able to buy 
and wear them with a clear conscience. 
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How shall this be brought about? 

I am glad to be able to say that 
recently there was organized in the 
city of Washington an Anti-Steel-Trap 
League, with the object of getting laws 
passed by the legislatures of all the 
states against the manufacture, sale, or 
use of the steel trap. This league in 
no way opposes or antagonizes the fur 
trade; its sole purpose is to bring about 
the taking of furs in a humane way — 
either by traps which instantly kill or 
do not injure, by fair methods of 
hunting and shooting, or by the new 
and growing method of fur farming, 
which is coming rapidly to the front 
as a highly profitable occupation. 

The League is conducted on sane 
and sensible lines, and sportsmen’s 
organizations are now backing it up, 
while the legislature of one state, 
South Carolina, last winter passed the 
desired law, and many more are ex- 
pected to pass it this winter. 

Who that has ever had intimate 
acquaintance with any wild creature 
can tolerate the thought of the hideous 
cruelties practised under the present 
system? Ever since the day when, 
walking through a beautiful stretch of 
woods, I came upon a baby skunk 
circling piteously about, hunting for 
its lost mother (at that moment prob- 
ably in the jaws of a steel trap), and, 
taking up the little thing, found it gen- 
tle and grateful and kind as a kitten 
and in every way as suitable for a pet, 
I have been as unwilling to think of a 
skunk suffering such agony as I should 
be to think of the most favored Persian 
cat undergoing torment. 

And, speaking of cats, it may not be 
unknown to my readers that in a 
number of our large cities at the present 
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time are agencies whose purpose is to 
encourage the catching and stealing 
of cats, in order to recruit the fur trade 
— the fur being dyed and sold under 
counterfeit names, to adorn, possibly, 
the coat of the very woman who has 
lamented the loss of the cat. 

And coons, — raccoons, I believe the 
Northerners call them, — who that has 
had a pet coon and enjoyed its cunning, 
friendly ways, and felt its small black 
fingers exploring into one’s ears and 
nose, and mouth too if one was not 
careful, can tolerate the thought of 
long torture being inflicted upon crea- 
tures so engaging? Rambling not many 
months ago along the edge of some 
Florida woods, I caught my breath 
with shock at the sight of half a dozen 
small pink bodies, amazingly like those 
of tiny human babies, hanging by 
their heads from a low tree limb. I 
must have exclaimed, for a man near 
by ceased his wood-chopping, or what- 
ever he was doing, to look up at me; 
and when, pointing to the row of small 
bodies, I asked, ‘What are they?’ 
he drawled pleasantly, ‘Them’s coons 
—coons some fellers ketched down in 
these-here woods, and skint for their 
hides.’ It then dawned upon me that 
here were more products of the steel 
trap — that the tiny black fingers had 
explored once too often and had come 
upon long and cruel agony. 

I believe that no class of women will 
be so ready and so able to take hold 
of this evil of steel-trapping, and put 
an end to the most outstanding atroc- 
ity of modern times, as the thinking 
women who read the Aiélantic. I beg 
that each one will feel it laid upon her 
to do something in the matter — to 
‘open her mouth for the dumb.’ 





ALLENBY OF MEGIDDO 


BY CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART 


Few famous men have been the object 
of such extremes of condemnation and 
admiration within the space of a few 
years as Allenby. It may be replied 
that these extremes are not so uncom- 
mon, that the crowd is always fickle in 
its favors. But the verdict came not 


from popular opinion, which knew him 
not until he was famous; it came from 
his peers and his subordinates who 
were in close touch with him during the 
four years of the World War. Most 
curious of all was the sharp dividing 
line drawn by a journey through the 


Mediterranean in June 1917. For al- 
most three years in France he had been 
the target of strong criticism, lessening 
only in degree in the later part of this 
time — criticism not lightly to be dis- 
counted, because it came from many 
quarters and from men whose honesty 
and judgment were, and still are, held 
in the highest respect. Then he left 
to take over the command of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, and 
from that moment on his reputation 
became as radiantly white as formerly 
it had been black. Nor was the change 
due to military success. Men may win 
victories which crown them with pop- 
ular glory, but victory does not blind 
their coworkers to the existence of 
their defects. It is proverbial that no 
man is a hero to his valet, and few gen- 
erals are immaculate in the eyes of 
their staff and subordinate command- 
ers, however loyal these may be in 
comment at the time, or however 
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much they may admire their chief on 
balance. Yet Allenby in Palestine be- 
came, as a chief, not only prepon- 
derant in his good qualities, but sans 
reproche for any bad qualities. By no 
means a human enigma, his career is 
an historical enigma. By no means a 
romantic type, he conducted one of the 
most romantic campaigns in history, 
alike in site, sequence, method, and 
result — the last Crusade. 

An East Midlander by birth and 
having an ancestral link with Oliver 
Cromwell, Edmund Henry Hynman 
Allenby was born at Southwell in Not- 
tinghamshire on April 23, 1861. Edu- 
cated at an East Anglian school, 
Haileybury, he was intended for the 
Indian Civil Service, but failed in this 
stiff examination and, following his 
own inclinations, entered the army in- 
stead. From the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, he passed to a com- 
mission in the Inniskilling Dragoons, 
whom he joined in South Africa during 
1882. It has fallen to few young offi- 
cers to go on active service so early in 
their career and to share in so many, if 
small, campaigns. A year after joining 
he was in the Zululand campaign 
which ended in King Cetewayo’s sur- 
render; in 1885 he served with the 
Bechuanaland expedition; and in 1888, 
promoted captain after less than six 
years’ service, he was back again in 
Zululand to take part in the crushing 
of Dinizulu’s rebellion. Thereafter, 
although he passed through the Staff 
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College, his career took a slower course 
until the Boer War came to his relief. 
He then gave up a staff appointment 
to go out again, in command of a 
squadron, to the land where he had 
first seen service. 

Early in 1900, in charge of a small 
mixed column, he made a wide out- 
flanking move against the enemy’s 
communications which brought him to 
notice, and was a foretaste of that bold 
sense and conception of manceuvre 
which later distinguished him. He was 
in command of his own regiment dur- 
ing the advance to Pretoria, and of a 
column in the ‘sweeping’ operations 
against the Boer guerrilla bands later, 
and at the end of the war was pro- 
moted lieutenant colonel and given 
command of the 5th (Royal Irish) 
Lancers. Yet in comparison with an- 
other great leader of the World War, 
born in the same year, Haig, he 
had lost ground. For although Haig 
had been commissioned three years 
later than Allenby, he was a full colo- 
nel at the end of the South African 
War and a major general less than two 
years after. The difference created by 
that campaign was to have a vital in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the two cav- 
alrymen and on the destiny of the 
command in France thirteen years 
later. Yet, if Allenby was to forfeit 
the greater prize, it may well have been 
to the advantage of his place in his- 
tory. And even that lost prize was 
nearly restored to him by a turn of 
Fortune’s wheel, for it is within the 
knowledge of those who followed the 
devious undercurrents of war politics 
in 1914-18 that several times an eddy 
nearly swept him into the place of the 
man who had overtaken and passed 
him in South Africa. 

Not until 1909, five years after Haig, 
did Allenby reach major general’s rank, 
although, at forty-eight, he was by ordi- 
nary standards youthful for this rank. 


Next year he became Inspector of 
Cavalry and the commander-designate 
of the cavalry of the Expeditionary 
Force. 

In training the cavalry of the Home 
Army, ‘the Bull,’ as Allenby was uni- 
versally called, proved himself as de- 
termined and uncompromising in pur- 
suit of his ideal of efficiency as he had 
been when in command of a regiment. 
To the slack or incompetent he gave 
short shrift, but his discrimination was 
not always as good as his intention. 
And his impatience with diverging 
views and in sweeping aside reasonable 
explanations not infrequently created, 
among the best subordinates, a sense of 
injustice or aggravation, which was en- 
hanced and gained point from the fact 
that his handling of the cavalry on 
manceuvres was by no means faultless. 


It 


On the outbreak of war in August 
1914, Allenby went out to France as 
commander of the cavalry division, 
which actually consisted of four in- 
stead of the normal three brigades. 
Prior to the opening clash at Mons on 
August 22 the cavalry division had 
only succeeded in giving the British 
Command the vaguest warning of the 
hostile masses which were closing upon 
and threatening to surround the little 
British Expeditionary Force. This 
failure to fulfill its true rdle was due, 
however, primarily to the dispositions 
of the British Commander in Chief, 
who placed the cavalry at the outset 
on his right rear — which was also the 
flank of least danger. Indeed, these 
dispositions were not only a direct but 
an indirect source of harm. For when 
Sir John French, on his way to the 
front, called on his neighbor Lanrezac, 
commanding the French Fifth Army 
on his eastern flank, and explained his 
dispositions, Lanrezac formed such a 
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low opinion of a man who could thus 
place his cavalry behind his infantry, 
when information and security were 
all-important, that he lost all faith in 
his British neighbor. Hence arose the 
friction and disunity of action between 
the neighboring armies which persisted 
throughout the retreat. 

When the British moved forward on 
August 21,— pushing their head, in 
ignorance, into the German noose, — 
the cavalry division was moved over 
to the left flank. And when that tenta- 
tive advance changed into defense at 
Mons, on August 23, Allenby’s troops 
prolonged the British left, covering the 
exposed western flank. 

In the early hours of August 24 Sir 
John French issued orders for a re- 
treat — to draw back if possible out 
of the noose — with the cavalry divi- 
sion covering the retirement of Smith- 
Dorrien’s 2nd Army Corps. When the 
2nd Corps halted at Le Cateau the 
next evening, Allenby visited Smith- 


Dorrien and told him that the cavalry 


division was too scattered and the 
horses too tired for him to continue 
covering the retirement next day, and 
that the infantry must get away dur- 
ing the night if they were to avoid cap- 
ture by the Germans, close on their 
heels. Allenby only gave this warning 
at 2 a.M., and it was impossible at such 
short notice for the infantry, footsore 
and partly distributed in defensive 
positions, to get on the move again be- 
fore daylight. Thus Smith-Dorrien’s 
men were forced to stand and fight un- 
supported, escaping disaster only by 
their splendid resistance and at a 
heavy price. In the morning the cav- 
alry continued their retirement except 
the 1st (Briggs) and 3rd (Gough) Cav- 
alry Brigades, which stayed behind in- 
dependently to cover the right rear of 
the 2nd Corps. When Smith-Dorrien’s 
men fell back that evening, exhausted 
and disordered, it was fortunate that 
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the German pursuit was tardy and 
then took the wrong direction; but it 
was also fortunate that Smith-Dorrien’s 
left, the more exposed flank, was 
protected by Sordet’s French Cavalry 
Corps — for there was no British cav- 
alry on this vital flank. 

It is necessary for the historian, how- 
ever unwillingly, to correct a popular 
delusion which gained color both from 
the Commander in Chief’s dispatches 
and his later comment that ‘the cav- 
alry, under Allenby’s skillful direction, 
was effectively holding off the enemy’s 
pursuit.’ 

In blunt fact, Allenby, during the 
most critical phase, did not direct the 
cavalry operations in covering the re- 
treat, because a large part of his di- 
vision had escaped from his control. 
And as there was known friction 
between him and some of his subor- 
dinates, this escape was perhaps not 
involuntary — such, at least, is the be- 
lief of other eminent soldiers. Whether 
this be so or not, it is at least certain 
that at one time Allenby’s division, 
for practical purposes, consisted of 
little more than himself and his staff. 
Not until August 30 were three of the 
four brigades reunited under his con- 
trol, and the other, the 3rd, never re- 
joined, remaining away on the right. 
On the eve of the battle of the Marne 
its commander, Gough, took the 5th 
Cavalry Brigade under his wing, and 
on September 16 these two brigades 
were Officially designated the 2nd Cav- 
alry Division. 

When the British faced about on 
September 6, after retreating a day’s 
march farther south than their neigh- 
bors, the cavalry division under 
Allenby was kept on the right rear of 
the infantry during the first two days 
of the advance, covering the flank, al- 
though the vital need was for the Brit- 
ish to retrace their steps at full speed 
and pierce the weak joint of the enemy 
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line opposite them. Only on September 
11, when the Germans had been in re- 
treat for two days, was the cavalry 
division tentatively unleashed in pur- 
suit by Sir John French, giving the 
Germans time to recover and, on Sep- 
tember 14, block the British advance 
across the Aisne — a resistance which 
ushered in four years of trench warfare. 
When the British Expeditionary Force 
was transferred from the Aisne to 
Flanders, in the vain attempt of the 
Allies to find and turn the Germans’ 
open flank, the infantry went by rail, 
but the cavalry by march route 
through Picardy. During that move, 
on October 9, the two cavalry divisions 
were fused into a cavalry corps, under 
Allenby. 

Directly on arrival the British ad- 
vance began, by the 2nd Corps, while 
the cavalry corps moved forward along 
an are to the north, covering the 


detrainment of the 3rd Corps and then 
advancing on its left. 


If the ad- 
vance was short-lived, the cavalry 
corps secured the valuable Messines- 
Wytschaete ridges before the advance 
changed to a desperate dismounted de- 
fense. Moreover, if they were stretched 
out perilously thin, they had linked up 
on the left with the hard-pressed de- 
fenders of Ypres, and thus a complete 
if slender barrier was opposed to the 
German masses who were incessantly 
hurled against it during the following 
weeks in the effort to break through to 
the Channel ports. Although forced 
to yield the Messines ridge, the 
dismounted cavalry maintained their 
front unbroken until at last French 
relief came. In this ‘soldiers’ battle’ 
Allenby, like other generals, could do 
no more than strive to ‘putty up’ the 
crumbling parts of his front, but in 
this process, cemented by ultimate 
success, he bore a responsibility next 
greatest to that of Haig. 

In the trench warfare which followed 
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there was no scope for cavalry 
and many cavalry soldiers began to 
change to the command of infantry 
formations, among them Allenby. 
Appropriately, it was during the crisis 
of the second battle of Ypres — the 
first gas attack—that Allenby was 
summoned to take charge of the 
threatened 5th Corps in the Ypres 
salient. If the immediate danger was 
averted, the drain of lives was heavy 
throughout the summer, perhaps heav- 
ier than necessary, and it is at least 
certain that the 5th Corps command 
acquired a reputation of ill omen 
among the troops. So much so that 
when a certain division, perhaps the 
best in France in 1915, received word 
that it was to be transferred to Allen- 
by’s Corps, the depression and morale 
decline were so marked that the conse- 
quences were pointed out to G. H. Q. 
and it was sent instead to another 
corps in the same area. 

One source of complaint at Ypres 
was that the offensive spirit of the com- 
mander was not balanced by adequate 
investigation and knowledge of the 
situation. For example, a counterat- 
tack was ordered to recapture a sup- 
posed strong point, which was found — 
at a heavy price in lives — to have no 
existence except on a paper plan. 

The swelling strength of the British 
forces had already led to their being 
divided into two armies, and in the late 
summer of 1915 a Third Army was 
formed when the British took over the 
French sector between the Ancre and 
the Somme. Monroe, who at the first 
Ypres had been a divisional com- 
mander in Haig’s Corps when Allenby 
was Cavalry Corps Commander, was 
given command, but in October he was 
sent to take charge of the Dardanelles 
Force, and Allenby stepped into his 
place — the last big appointment that 
Sir John French made before he was re- 
placed as Commander in Chief by Haig. 
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Allenby was thus in charge of the 
sector where the main British offensive 
of 1916 was planned to take place, but 
some months before it was launched 
Allenby’s Army was side-stepped to 
the north, between the Ancre and 
Arras, and a new Fourth Army under 
Rawlinson was inserted to conduct the 
main offensive on the Somme. Thus 
the Third Army’s share on July 1 was 
limited to a subsidiary attack with 
two divisions against the Gommecourt 
salient, which met with an almost more 
bloody repulse than the main attack 
to the south. During the rest of the 
year Allenby had to remain inactive 
while the battles of the Somme were 
raging on his flank, a share of the offen- 
sive being now taken over by a new 
Fifth Army, under Gough, which had 
been pushed in between Rawlinson and 
Allenby. 

But in the spring of 1917 an attack- 
ing role was at last assigned to Allenby, 
and when the time came almost the 
whole burden of the offensive fell to 


him. For the Germans’ strategic re- 
treat to the Hindenburg Line dislo- 
cated the intended renewal of the of- 
fensive on the Somme by the artificial 


desert which it had created for the 
armies of Gough and Rawlinson to 
cross. The German retreat had flat- 
tened out their former pinch-inviting 
salient, and from Arras southeast- 
ward ran the tremendous defenses of 
the new Hindenburg Line. If Allenby 
could break through the old defenses 
just to the north of where this line 
ended, he would automatically take it 
in flank and rear; but in anticipation of 
such a move the Germans had dug a 
switch line from Queant, near the 
northern end of the Hindenburg Line, 
through Drocourt, covering the rear 
of their old defenses north of Arras. 
Thus Allenby’s whole chance of stra- 
tegic success depended on whether he 
could reach and break through this 
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partially completed switch line, some 
five miles behind the front system, be- 
fore the German reserves could arrive 
in strength. 

Surprise was the only key which 
could open this gate. Because of this 
the real drama of the Arras offensive 
lies in the preliminary discussions 
more than in the battle itself. Sur- 
prise had been discarded in the Somme 
offensive — indeed, this master key of 
all the Great Captains of history had 
been left to rust since the spring of 
1915. Would it be brought out afresh 
in order to open the way to the Dro- 
court-Queant switch within the brief 
time before the door was bolted and 
barred by the German reserves? The 
two means by which surprise and time 
could be gained were by launching a 
mass of tanks, as at Cambrai in the 
autumn, or by a hurricane bombard- 
ment, brief but intense. The first 
means was impossible, owing to the 
slowness in delivering new tanks after 
the discouraging reports made upon 
them in 1916, so that sixty old ma- 
chines were all that could be scraped 
together. Allenby and his artillery ad- 
viser were anxious to have the shortest 
possible artillery bombardment, and 
proposed that it should last only 
twenty-four hours. If this, according 
to later standards, was twenty hours 
too long, it was a tentative step in 
the direction of surprise. But Gen- 
eral Headquarters were too material- 
minded to appreciate it and had a deep- 
rooted distrust of such an innovation. 
Against their remonstrances, however, 
Allenby stood firm, until they hit upon 
the device of promoting his artillery 
adviser to another sphere and replac- 
ing him by one imbued with their own 
views. 

Allenby then gave way, and the plan 
of a five days’ bombardment, preceded 
by three weeks of systematic wire- 
cutting, was adopted, to the doom of 
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surprise and the abnegation of a break- 
through. Allenby’s yielding on this 
point against his own convictions seems 
hardly in keeping with his reputation 
for strength of character, although it 
may be urged that, as a cavalryman, 
it was not easy for him to overrule the 
advice of an artillery expert. But 
where experts differ a general is justi- 
fied in basing his choice on his own 
common sense, in the light of the fun- 
damental principles of war. 

In smaller points, however, he still 
sought for surprise, notably in opening 
up the underground quarries of Arras, 
St. Sauveur, and Ronville in order to 
shelter two divisions which were to 
pass underground and leapfrog through 
the leading divisions. Another feature 
of the plan was that, after the 
three assaulting corps of the Third 
Army had broken the enemy’s first 
system of defense, the Cavalry Corps 
and the 18th Corps were to pass 
through in the centre between the 
human buttresses and drive forward 
toward the switch line. Partly for con- 
cealment, the daring risk was taken of 
moving this pursuit force through the 
city of Arras, whose houses extended 
almost up to the front line. This plan, 
refreshingly ingenious, was vitiated, 
however, by two factors. First, the 
absence of initial surprise; second, 
the comparatively narrow front of the 
opening attack, — little more than ten 
miles, —so that the central bottle- 
neck was, in turn, so narrow that its 
end could be easily stopped. Luden- 
dorff in his Vilna offensive in the au- 
tumn of 1915 had revealed a better 
method — a dual penetration by two 
horns goring their way into the enemy 
front, while through the wide gap be- 
tween the horns the pursuit force un- 
expectedly issued. 

A fundamental defect of the Arras 
plan, moreover, was that its base was 
far wider than its fighting front, the 
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routes of supply and reénforcement all 
converging on Arras, with the result 
that the narrow mouth of this bottle- 
neck became utterly congested. When 
the initial attack failed to make the 
progress anticipated, this congestion 
was increased by the arrival of the cav- 
alry in the forward area, although it 
should have been clear from the ex- 
perience of the Somme that this ad- 
vance was futile unless and until a 
wide path had been swept clear of the 
enemy. The results of the opening at- 
tack were greater and quicker, both in 
prisoners and progress, than any pre- 
vious offensive, yet they extinguished 
the possibility of a strategic break- 
through, for only a miracle could have 
recovered the chance that had been 
dissipated almost completely before 
the attack was launched. 

In the attempt to redeem the fading 
strategic hopes, Allenby’s resolution 
was more marked than his understand- 
ing of modern fire-power. To assist his 
frontal advance eastward he insisted 
that the divisions facing the Hinden- 
burg Line should make a convergent 
attack from the southwest, disregard- 
ing the fact—and the protests — 
that they had insufficient artillery to 
subdue these formidable defenses. 
From this project, which must have 
cost a fruitless sacrifice of lives, he was 
only dissuaded by the personal inter- 
vention of Haig, who was visiting this 
sector. And when the distant French 
offensive on the Aisne, to which the 
Arras battle was the preliminary, 
proved abortive, Allenby’s renewed 
series of blunt attacks, some in con- 
junction with the Fifth Army, were 
merely an object lesson in the most 
expensive way of trying to occupy the 
enemy’s attention. They were closed 
down on May 5, and next month 
Allenby was sent from France to re- 
place Sir Archibald Murray — French’s 
old chief of staff during the retreat 
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from Mons—in command of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force which 
had twice failed disastrously to break 
the Turkish defenses at Gaza. 


iil 


That sea voyage is a turning point 
in Allenby’s career as well as in his 
reputation, both as commander and 
man. The clouding obsessions of the 
later phase at Arras were blown away, 
leaving the impressions of hard ex- 
perience to broaden and refine the 
original instinct for surprise. It is a 
moot point whether, if he had stayed 
in France, he would ever have adapted 
himself to the conditions of siege war- 
fare as well as Haig ultimately did. 
And a recall to France, to take the 
supreme command, was later a possi- 
bility. But it is doubtful whether any 
other leader, if sent to Palestine, 
would have been Allenby’s equal in 
boldness of conception and extent of 
success. For in this theatre of war, 
where the historic methods of attack 
were still feasible when directed with 
vigor, inspired by surprise, and at- 
tuned to modern weapons, Allenby 
found the right field for his gifts and 
instincts. 

In France siege warfare was too 
firmly consolidated to be dissolved by 
merely ringing the changes upon tra- 
ditional methods. In Palestine an al- 
ternative to siege warfare was possible 
and it could be exploited if surprise 
were brought to bear. 

Gaza, on the coast, and Beersheba, 
thirty-five miles inland, form the two 
natural gateways into Palestine, and 
between them lies a series of ridges 
which form a natural wall easily capa- 
ble of defense. The British troops, 
after dragging their weary length across 
the Sinai Desert from Egypt, had tried 
in vain to force the strongly fortified 
Gaza gate. Beersheba, less artificially 
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strong, was protected by the difficulty 
of transport and of water supply for 
an attacking force. 

Experience had taught Allenby that 
even the most difficult manceuvre was 
preferable to butting his head against 
a blank wall. Grown receptive, he had 
no hesitation, after study of the posi- 
tion, in adopting the plan outlined in 
an appreciation made by Chetwode, 
the commander on the spot, while im- 
proving its details by the light of his 
own experience. With a heightened 
understanding of the axiom that the 
success of an attack is in proportion to 
the firm security of the base from 
which it is launched, he devoted him- 
self to intensive preparation — of com- 
munications, water supply, training — 
during his first three months on the 
borders of Palestine, while the season 
was still unsuitable for operations. 
Not less significant was that he moved 
General Headquarters up from Cairo 
to the front, at Rafa, where he could 
have his finger on the pulse of battle — 
and of his troops. It was not only a 
sound military move but a wise human 
move, acting both as an ointment to 
sore feelings — for men could not help 
contrasting their hardships in the 
desert with the supposed enjoyment of 
Cairo amenities by the arbiters of 
their fate—and as a tonic, because 
the presence of their Chief was to the 
men a visible guaranty that they 
would not be thrown into the attack 
without due study and knowledge of 
the situation. Even to the natives of 
the country Allenby’s coming carried 
a mystic significance, for the Arabic 
form of his name, ‘Allah Nebi,’ meant 
‘the Prophet of God,’ and thus ap- 
peared the complement, in the eyes ofa 
superstitious people, to the old proph- 
ecy that when the waters of the Nile 
flowed into Palestine the land would 
be freed from the domination of the 
Turk —a condition that had been 
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fulfilled by the construction of a pipe 
line across the desert. 

Furthermore, Allenby’s determina- 
tion enabled him to insist on and ob- 
tain the force necessary for his plan, a 
reénforcement which his predecessor 
had asked for in vain. Thus Allenby 
obtained a full two-to-one superiority 
over his enemy — not excessive if he 
was to gain decisive results and in view 
of the increased resisting power of a 
defender under modern conditions. 
The enemy, on their side, were also 
planning an offensive to drive the 
British back into the desert, but Al- 
lenby struck first. By thorough pre- 
cautions for secrecy and many ruses 
he misled the Turks as to the real 
point of attack. The defenses of Gaza 
were bombarded from October 26 on- 
ward, and as a deception to Turkish 
eyes the camps behind the British lines 
were left standing with rows of empty 
tents, whose occupants were on the 
move toward Beersheba. At dawn on 
October 31 two British infantry divi- 
sions attacked its defenses from the 
southwest while two mounted divi- 
sions, Anzac and Australian, were 
closing on the town from the east, and 
in the afternoon a daring cavalry 
charge over the narrow trenches cap- 
tured this gateway to Palestine and its 
essential water supply. 

Next, to maintain the delusion that 
this attack was only a diversion, a 
strong holding attack was made on the 
Gaza defenses during the night of 
November 1. The new enemy com- 
mander, von Falkenhayn, also aided 
Allenby’s plan by throwing in his 
reserves in a vain counterattack to 
regain Beersheba, and thus had no 
reserves left when, at dawn on Novem- 
ber 6, Allenby’s main and decisive blow 
fell on the Turkish left centre and broke 
through into the Plain of Philistia. The 
mounted pursuit, hampered by lack of 
water, was also less able in execution 
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than the battle had been in conception, 
and by a prompt retreat from Gaza the 
Turks avoided being cut off. Neverthe- 
less, by November 14 the port of Jaffa 
had been seized, giving Allenby sea 
communication with Egypt, the Turk- 
ish force driven apart into two diver- 
gent masses, and, leaving a detachment 
to watch the mass which had retreated 
up the coast, Allenby wheeled east for 
an advance inland against Jerusalem. 
It was difficult to supply his whole 
force, and so Allenby took the sound 
risk of pushing on at full speed with a 
part to secure the mountain passes 
before the Turks could block them. He 
succeeded, and although a stout Turk- 
ish resistance, almost at the gates of 
Jerusalem, brought his rush to a halt, 
he had passed the worst obstacles, so 
that the arrival of reénforcements 
enabled him to capture the Turkish 
trenches and open the way to the Holy 
City, which was surrendered on Decem- 
ber 9. Two days later Allenby entered 
the city on foot by the historic Jaffa 
Gate, specially reopened for the pur- 
pose, thus offering a contrast with the 
theatrical mounted entry of the Kaiser 
in 1898, for whose convenience and 
glorification a breach had been made 
in the city wall. Allenby’s next step 
was to secure his hold on Jerusalem and 
Jaffa by securing sufficient room for 
manceuvre in front of these cities, and 
the repulse of von Falkenhayn’s mis- 
guided attempt to retake Jerusalem 
enabled the British, on the rebound, to 
gain ample space to safeguard their 
possession of Jerusalem. 

Allenby’s advance was resumed in 
February 1918, and his first step was to 
make his eastern flank secure as a 
preliminary to a northward move. 
Jericho and the river line of the Jordan 
had been gained when the crisis in 
France caused by the German offensive 
— Ludendorff’s last throw for victory 
— forced Allenby to dispatch thither 
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most of his British troops. The deple- 
tion was made up by troops from India, 
and Allenby, undaunted, devoted the 
summer to the reorganization and 
training of these Indian units, building 
up a fresh striking force for the decisive 
stroke he had in mind. To pave the 
way, Allenby launched two raids east 
of the Jordan, in March and May, in 
order to create the impression that he 
intended to advance up the Hejaz rail- 
way, which ran parallel with and about 
thirty miles east of the Jordan, linking 
Arabia with Damascus. Allenby had 
already decided to make his real blow 
on the other flank in the coastal plain, 
where he could exploit his superiority 
in mounted troops, and his aim was 
therefore to draw the Turkish reserves 
over to the opposite flank. If neither of 
the raids was a full success tactically, 
they fulfilled their strategic object, for 
the threat led the new enemy com- 
mander, Liman von Sanders, to place 
one third of his total force henceforth 
on the east of the Jordan. 


In this farsighted strategy of ‘mys- 


tify, mislead, and surprise,’ Allenby 
had a new and important ally. Far 
away to the south in Arabia, the Hejaz 
had risen in revolt against the Turk 
in 1916, under Hussein, the Sherif of 
Mecca. This pin prick was converted 
into a dagger thrust through the 
appearance of a young Englishman, 
Lawrence, with an acute understanding 
of Arab psychology and a genius for 
guerrilla warfare, based on an inversion 
of the orthodox rules of strategy. He 
persuaded Feisal, son of Hussein and 
commander of the Arab forces, to 
neglect the Turkish armed forces in 
Arabia and to spread the revolt, like 
lighting a prairie fire, in their rear 
northward to Damascus, combining 
propaganda with continual raids on the 
long-drawn-out line of the Hejaz rail- 
way. To Lawrence’s strategic ideas 
and his appeals for equipment and 
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camels Allenby was sympathetic, — 
one more proof of his new receptive- 
ness, — and his support was an aid to 
Lawrence in dealing with more con- 
ventional and shorter-sighted members 
of his staff. 

The outcome was that in September 
1918 Lawrence and the Arab army 
were both a psychological and a mate- 
rial aid to Allenby’s plan. By circling 
round the rear of the Turkish army east 
of the Jordan, they cut the Damascus 
railway round the vital junction of 
Deraa, where the lines to the Hejaz and 
to Palestine diverged. Thus they not 
only attracted Turkish attention away 
from Allenby’s real point of attack, 
but closed the only railway line of 
retreat and supply to all the Turkish 
armies. 

Allenby also turned to profit another 
new weapon — aircraft. On September 
17 and 18 bombing raids cut the tele- 
graph and telephone wires leading from 
the Turkish General Headquarters at 
Nazareth back along their line of com- 
munications, and on the night before 
the attack, September 18-19, a further 
raid on Afule destroyed the wires 
leading from General Headquarters to 
the front. Thus the directing power of 
the enemy’s brain was paralyzed. 

Meanwhile, the carefully shrouded 
preparations for the attack had been 
completed. Feinting toward the east 
bank of the Jordan to distract the 
enemy’s attention afresh, the effect 
helped by a dummy concentration of 
troops in that area, Allenby secretly 
concentrated on the Mediterranean 
flank the mass of his infantry and 
behind them the cavalry, concealed in 
the orange and olive groves. Dust 
columns had gone eastward by day 
while troop columns marched westward 
by night. Thus he changed a two-to- 
one superiority on the front as a 
whole into a four-to-one superiority on 
the fifteen-mile sector chosen for the 
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decisive attack, leaving forces actually 
inferior to the Turks on the remaining 
forty-five miles of front. On the night 
of September 18-19, these forces at- 
tacked in the hilly centre to fix the 
cnemy’s attention. At dawn, after only 
fifteen minutes’ bombardment, the 
western mass was launched and, after 
breaking through the Turkish defenses, 
wheeled to the right. Thus they rolled 
the Turks back northeast into the hills, 
like a door on its hinges. 

Through the open doorway the 
cavalry passed, riding straight up the 
coastal corridor for thirty miles before 
swinging east to cut the Turkish com- 
munications and close all exits of 
retreat. One division captured Naz- 
areth, fifty-two miles distant, twenty- 
four hours later; another covered the 
seventy miles to Beisan in thirty-four 
hours, and thus blocked the best line of 
retreat across the Jordan to Damascus. 
Completely trapped, the main Turkish 
armies were rounded up, while Allen- 
by’s cavalry exploited the victory of 
Megiddo by a swift and sustained 
pursuit which, in conjunction with the 
Arabs, pulverized the Turkish Fourth 
Army east of the Jordan, and gained 
first Damascus and later Aleppo. On 
October 31 the capitulation of Turkey 
rang down the curtain on a brief and 
dazzling campaign in which the British 
had advanced three hundred and sixty 
miles in less than six weeks. Making all 
allowances for the British superiority 
in strength, — against which must be 
set off the difficult country and the 
defensive power of modern weapons, — 
this campaign must still rank as one of 
the masterpieces of military history, as 
classic in execution as in design. The 
clean-cut decisiveness of the result was 
the product of the clear-sighted selec- 
tion of objectives and the nicely cal- 
culated distribution of force. The plan, 
like the execution, was distinguished by 
its fulfillment of and extreme emphasis 
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upon the principles of mobility and 
surprise, both strategic and tactical, 
which have ever been the hall mark 
of the Great Captains. And it was 
Napoleonic not merely in its shrewdly 
directed thrusts at the enemy’s com- 
munications, but in its development of 
the British communications to coincide 
with the strategic plan, thus securing 
the offensive base from which the oper- 
ations sprang and were maintained. 
In this campaign Allenby had a lesser 
superiority of strength than in his first, 
and the difference of result is partly to 
be explained by the difference in the 
security of his communications. 


IV 


Some who knew only the Allenby of 
Mons and its sequel, Ypres, and Arras, 
have found difficulty in understanding 
the apparent transformation of 1918. 
Thus, on the one hand, there has been 
a tendency to discount this master- 
piece unduly because of Allenby’s 
superiority of strength. And, on the 
other, there has been a tendency, nat- 
ural in view of the many other in- 
stances, to look for the brain of a 
staff officer behind the form of the com- 
mander — to ask who was Allenby’s 
Weygand, if not his Ludendorff. The 
fact that in this last year he had, in 
charge of the Operations Branch, Bar- 
tholomew, whose great ability was uni- 
versally recognized, lent color to such 
speculations, which, as is usually the 
result, were rather fostered than dissi- 
pated by the extreme loyalty of Bar- 
tholomew, a second Weygand in his 
self-effacement. But, in fact, there are 
the strongest grounds for the verdict 
that, while the detailed working-out of 
the plan owed much to this staff offi- 
cer’s gifts, the conception in its outline 
and pivotal points sprang direct from 
Allenby’s own brain. Indeed, he had 
originally intended a less far-reaching 
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manoeuvre and a more limited envelop- 
ment. But, returning one day from a 
ride spent in reflection, he made the 
announcement, the more dramatic be- 
cause of its crisp directness, that he 
had decided to sweep straight up the 
coastal plain to near Megiddo, cross by 
the passes into the Plain of Esdraelon, 
—ancient Jezreel, — and, by securing 
the road and rail centres of Afule and 
Beisan, block the Turkish lines of re- 
treat, drawing tight the neck of a bag 
which contained this whole force. 

I would suggest that the evolution 
of Allenby from the bad general of 
1914-15 into the great general of 1918 
is less surprising than appears on the 
surface: that the current can be traced 
throughout its course. For, as early as 
the Boer War, Allenby had shown an 
almost unique instinct for surprise and 
mobility, which the strange conditions 
of siege warfare only damped but 
could not extinguish; they flickered 
into flame before Arras. 

Perhaps even his impatience and ir- 


ritability in France sprang from this 
forcible suppression of his natural in- 


stincts. Hard experience awakened 
him to the reality of the changed con- 
ditions of warfare, widened his under- 
standing of material factors, taught 
him that obstacles could not be 
changed until they had first been un- 
dermined; and in the hour of final illu- 
mination he was sent to a theatre of 
war which might have been designed 
by Providence for the display of his 
natural gifts, now refined by experi- 
ence. If he had advanced to meet the 
new conditions of warfare, Palestine 
brought back these conditions as near 
as possible to meet him, and the con- 
vergence produced a military classic, 
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perhaps the last masterpiece of the old 
warfare in its medium, the foreshadow- 
ing of the new in its technique, and 
a reassertion of the unchanging prin- 
ciples in its governing ideas. 

Moreover, Allenby had passed not 
only to a military region of greater 
freedom — from barbed-wire entangle- 
ments — but into an atmosphere of 
greater freedom. In Palestine he was a 
supreme war-lord, not merely one of 
the ‘Barons,’ as the Army Command- 
ers in France were somewhat aptly 
styled. And there is little doubt that 
he was cast by nature for an independ- 
ent réle, better and bigger in carrying 
out his own plans than in executing 
the orders of others; for, although not 
insubordinate, subordination cramped 
and irked the free play of his genius 
and the full development of his powers. 
Experience and the change of condi- 
tions, both material and moral, com- 
bined to improve and expand him not 
only as a general but as a leader of 
men, to make him less of a martinet 
and more of a magnet, less intolerant 
and more understanding, less obstinate 
but no less resolute — in fact, to hu- 
manize ‘the Bull,’ whose coming many 
had feared, without diminishing but 
rather refining his inborn strength of 
character and purpose. Thus he not 
only achieved far greater results, but 
won far greater devotion. 

In the Valley of Jezreel and the 
region of Megiddo, Allenby wrote a 
glorious last chapter to the old testa- 
ment of warfare; at Nazareth he wrote 
the preface to the new. And the scope 
of his achievement, like the faith he 
inspired, was due to the light that 
had come to him on his journey to 
Damascus. 
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BY JOHN O'HARA COSGRAVE 


My friend Worldly Wiseman lives a 
carefully preserved life on the top floor 
of a Fifth Avenue apartment house and 
looks out over the Park as often as 
three times a winter. He has the view 
in his mind’s eye, he says, and, as he is 
averse to exercise, hates to disturb his 
recollections. He is an optimist be- 
cause he thinks pessimism a bar to 
adventure, and he refuses to be guided 
by experience since it means little out- 
side the circumstances in which it was 
registered. 

The conversation of Mr. Wiseman 
has an ironic undertone that suggests 
openness to conviction, but he dis- 
courages attacks on his credulity by a 
free use of double-edged compliments. 
He is convinced that any statement 
incapable of opposite interpretation is 
the fruitage of a single-track mind. 

Worldly Wiseman began life with a 
small fortune, excellent connections, 
and the kind of education that befits a 
man to keep his head in fast company 
and his feet in a crush. At college he 
made the team and the best fraternities. 
He spent both decades after gradua- 
tion in a brokerage shop, incidentally 
became financial adviser to a power 
magnate with the Midas touch whom 
he had admitted to an exclusive golf 
club, and retired at forty, bearing mil- 
lions enough to enter his name on every 
charitable card catalogue in the coun- 
try. Thereafter he developed into a 
professional trustee of museums and 
hospitals, and he derives so much 


entertainment from his associations 
that he seldom goes to the theatre. 
When not serving at board meetings he 
reads philosophy and the newspapers, 
which he describes as a balanced intel- 
lectual ration for an idealist. His out- 
standing eccentricity is an aversion for 
the opera. He has no objection to 
music or even society, he explains, but 
the Metropolitan’s mixture excites his 
prejudices. 

Almost any day after 5 p.m. Mr. 
Wiseman may be found at tea in his 
library, recuperating from the diurnal 
conferences and prepared to discourse 
on the peculiarities of life. Since his 
relations are confined to the eminent 
lawyers, doctors, and financiers who 
manage the more august of our institu- 
tions, he hears the gossip of the city 
before it gets into the papers. He in- 
sists that he never believes the worst, 
however good the evidence, because 
people are too conventional to fall from 
grace without grave reasons. ‘I attrib- 
ute the excellence of my own morals to 
a low blood count,’ he once said to me. 
“Who am I, then, to condemn another 
for yielding to stimuli to which my 
nature does not respond?’ His sole 
intolerance, so far as I have been able 
to discover, is of what he calls bad 
manners, but he dislikes all new ac- 
quaintances, deplores parvenus, and 
considers an interruption the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 

On the occasion of my last visit 
Mr. Wiseman was singularly bitter. It 
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seems that a Western millionaire, 
elected to the board of his favorite 
hospital because of the magnitude of a 
subscription to its latest wing, had 
already trespassed on the conversa- 
tional preserves of the older members. 

‘The fellow is a fool,’ he said. ‘We 
let him in because we needed the 
money and he put it up to be admitted 
to our group. Now you are not so 
innocent as to suppose that our con- 
ferences are merely for business. We 
exchange real information — the facts 
of the things you read about in the 
press. Well, this afternoon Fred Jones 
was halfway through the story of 
Brown’s divorce when this upstart 
brought up some petty details about 
finances and thereafter undertook to 
tell us Andy Mellon’s real views on 
prohibition. Everyone was disgusted. 


I was on that board a year before any- 
one spoke to me, and, though my 
tongue may have been in my cheek, 
my teeth were clinched. Only when my 
colleagues were convinced I was house- 


broke was I admitted to their scandal 
fests. This fellow committed social 
suicide by talking before the rest of us 
had forgiven ourselves for recognizing 
him. 

‘I learned to-day,’ my host contin- 
ued, ‘that a still newer cure has been 
discovered for diabetes. If I had my 
way our enterprising doctors would 
stop finicking over trivial ailments and 
turn their attention to that really 
devastating epidemic — egotism. Can- 
cer, the boll weevil, measles, are far less 
destructive and infinitely easier to live 
with. Egotism is an unnatural passion 
to impose the self on its environment, a 
craze to extend the illusion of one’s own 
importance to others. The egotist is 
unhappy unless he is making converts 
to his personal god and he regards 
every unguarded ear as a shrine for his 
altar. I’d sooner meet a mad dog than 
an egotist, for rabies is the lesser evil. 
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Muzzles would help, but not cure; 
assassination would turn us all into 
fratricides. There was a time when 
scientists moaned that the movies were 
making us eye-minded. The radio has 
left us ear-minded, and mayhem, from 
being the perversity of the few, has 
become the fashion of the many. Now- 
adays people believe they are unseen if 
you are not listening to them. 

‘Don’t misinterpret me as arguing 
against that decent self-assertion which 
is the birthright of the normal man. 
I have the privilege of believing sound 
any opinion I generate, but not of 
thinking it sinful on the part of some- 
one else if he refuses to agree with it. 
It never occurs to me I have exclusive 
possession of any truth or that my 
version of it is necessarily accurate. I 
am even willing to change my pref- 
erences if gently approached. Your 
egotist is concerned neither with the 
truth of what he says nor with what 
you think. His delusion of greatness is 
nourished on your attention, and while 
his voice holds the air he feels you 
are submissive to his authority. It is 
characteristic of the lung brain to mis- 
take volume for intelligence and pres- 
sure for knowledge. 

*The other night, at a dinner, a pirate 
of this type bawled a whole table of 
mannerly people into silence. He had 
an artful trick of deferentially quot- 
ing his neighbors and extending their 
alleged opinions by way of reconciling 
them to his monopoly. It was better 
than a play to watch this fellow exclude 
an interruption by a tilt of the pitch 
of his voice and shade his argument 
whenever an eyebrow lifted. He said 
nothing in innumerable words, but 
with so much animation that we were 
kept keyed for disclosures that never 
arrived. As an exhibition it was better 
than tight-rope walking to the notes of 
a saxophone, but one never goes more 
than once a season to the circus. 
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‘It is my misfortune,’ Mr. Wiseman 
continued, ‘to be thrown into the 
company of the suppressed — doctors, 
scientists, curators, institutional direc- 
tors, who are debarred by the ethics 
of their professions or the prejudices 
of their chiefs from expanding their 
personalities in the papers. Surging 
with facts they imagine bear on the 
welfare of the race or some other 
chimera, they are consumed by a 
frenzy for publicity. Each wants a 
wave length to himself because he is 
persuaded that fame and fortune turn 
on making someone listen in. 

“Yet when I recall the bitter amuse- 
ment I have derived from the frantic 
antics of rival anthropologists, botan- 
ists, art experts, archeologists, and 
other species of the institutional genus, 
perhaps I exaggerate my ordeals. In 
these confined firmaments we are the 
divinities in whose hands rests the 
disposition of funds. Incompetent for 
our task, since no scientist admits in- 
telligence in a trustee, our awards are 
figured as in the realm of favor or 
chance. So we must be propitiated and 
are smothered in an atmosphere of 
intrigue and flattery noxious enough to 
set even a god clamoring for a gas 
mask. When a commission is con- 
ferred a new egotist raises his cry 
above the howls of the disappoint- 
ed pack. He believes his elevation 
due to inherent genius. The others 
ascribe it to blackmail or illegitimate 
kinship. 

‘The fact is,’ he summed up, ‘this 
generation has gone publicity mad. In 
its creed the old adage that actions 
speak louder than words has been 
superseded by the conviction that what 
is not advertised need n’t have oc- 
curred. Not to be in the limelight is 
death in life; obscurity, Procrustes’ bed 
up to date. It is every man his own 
press agent, and devil take the unfor- 
tunate who stammers. In the atmos- 
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phere of this obsession egotists mature 
and multiply like maggots in infected 
tissue.’ 


il 


Worldly Wiseman reached for an- 
other toasted muffin, assured himself of 
my attention by an appraising glance, 
established a new centre of gravity 
nearer the small of his back, and 
resumed. 

‘This decay of modesty was com- 
pletely illustrated at the last of the 
“must”? dinners through which the 
chairman of my favorite board thinks 
he promotes harmony among his flock. 
For some occult reason (probably 
because they are related to oil and a 
breakfast food) he had invited two 
internes, clean-cut youngsters who 
were polite enough to our wives, but, 
when the coffee was served, began to 
hamstring the conversation with their 
views. They proposed to reform our 
practices and remodel our institution. 
I’m not denying merit to some of their 
suggestions — simply no one asked for 
their opinions. If either had invented 
an approach he might have found us 
receptive. But to them we were old 
fogies who required a jolting, and they 
young Daniels come to judgment. 
Pups who undertake to teach old dogs 
new tricks generally get well bitten for 
their pains. 

‘Our host, who keeps terriers and 
knows their tricks, let them romp for a 
spell and then escorted both, still yelp- 
ing, to the custody of the ladies. If one 
could amputate brashness as effectively 
as one removes an appendix, they 
would have been operated upon that 
night. I think they are learning else- 
where the first great axiom of anatomy 
— that a man who keeps his mouth 
shut can never put his foot in it. 

‘In our own bodies,’ he continued, 
‘cells discontented with their share of 
corpuscles are thought diseased. Their 
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demand for attention is a call for the 
doctor. Inflamed vanity, I am con- 
vinced, is pathological. I recall a scene 
I witnessed the other morning in the 
hospital — the spectacle of an eminent 
surgeon, whose intellectual metabolism 
has been unbalanced by the germ of 
greatness, parading to the operating 
room supported by a chorus of humble 
juniors and meek nurses. This prodigy 
subsists on notes of admiration and is 
uncomfortable unless he is being con- 
gratulated. His egotism is psychologi- 
cal cancer. 

‘The grip of a jealous monster is on 
this famous man’s throat. He writhes 
with envy at the mention of a rival 
operator’s name. He has persuaded 
himself he is a master of life and death 
and that. patients should felicitate 
themselves on being the subjects of his 
mutilations. His greed knows no limit. 
I’d rather face a shark than the knife of 
one of these perverts. Less dangerous 
paranoiacs are in insane asylums. 

‘If the doctors be powerless to abate 


the encroachments of this fell malady,’ 


continued Wiseman, growing even 
more emphatic, “may we not requisi- 
tion the services of our clamant effi- 
ciency experts, who tell us in their 
thousand house organs that they are 
redeeming the world from waste? 
Business is their clinic; yet I venture 
the declaration that there are more and 
worse egotists in Wall Street than in 
the ranks of the professions. Competi- 
tive “up-and-comers” and “go-get- 
ters” in all the great and little corpora- 
tions apply far more energy to tripping 
each other up than they devote to 
advancing the interests of their institu- 
tions. I have seen these addicts set 
organizations at loggerheads and clog 
the give-and-take intercourse between 
department chiefs without which no 
concern can keep its speed up. Take 
the case of two high officials in an im- 
portant firm of which I am a director. 
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One is of the smug superiority type 
who carefully programmes himself for 
every conference; his rival, with greater 
vitality and a better knowledge of the 
game, is harried by a distrust of his own 
apacity. The excellent suggestions of 
the latter are neutralized by the im- 
perative manner in which he advances 
them, while his colleague sits by 
adroitly tripping him up with sneers 
and amendments and ends by stealing 
his thunder. If they’d join forces we’d 
double our revenues. Instead, each has 
his party, and between them they have 
divided the board. It is always a battle 
to the death between egotists. 

‘In another concern, whose president 
is old and weak, his two chief aides are 
battling for his shoes. Each is con- 
vinced that the other would wreck the 
institution and that only he is fitted 
for the job. Their wrangles have 
riven the organization and business is 
falling off. Before long both intriguers 
will be looking elsewhere for poles to 
climb. 

‘Two years ago I had faith in the 
futures of these young men, for I knew 
their fathers and liked the way they had 
been reared. Then one discovered he 
was a champion salesman and the 
other that he could speak on his feet. 
The first had himself written up in 
a “Do-it-now” magazine; the other’s 
oration at a bankers’ convention was 
reported in the Times. From friends, 
they became obstacles in each other’s 
paths. Someone ought to chart a safe 
way to expand the lungs without 
inflating the head. 

‘The other day I dropped in on X, 
one of the little emperors of business. 
He presides in a sort of feudal state 
high up in a skyscraper, in a large 
paneled sanctum which one reaches 
through corridors of subordinate of- 
fices. He is to be seen only by negotia- 
tion — Coolidge is less secluded. After 
running a gauntlet of underlings, I was 
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admitted to a throne room bestudded 
with Persian rugs, red morocco arm- 
chairs, and American beauty roses. A 
grandiose desk was set on a dais. 

‘Perched thereon, a little frog of a 
man, swelling with glory, in a cutaway 
coat and striped trousers, some sparse 
hairs pomaded in a Napoleonic lock on 
his broad high forehead, was declaim- 
ing to an awed blonde stenographer in 
the manner of Mussolini defying a 
Jugoslav. He arose to greet me with an 
air of cordial condescension and ban- 
ished the secretary with an imperious 
wave of his cigar. A large Corona was 
conferred on me as though it were a 
decoration, and he relaxed on his throne 
with the air of the tired statesman 
condescending to an importunate in- 
truder. His benignancy disappeared a 
moment later when the meek secretary 
entered on tiptoe and laid a typed 
message before him. 

*** How often have I told you I must 
not be disturbed when I am in private 
conference!”’ he snorted, with the air of 
a despot reproving a slave. 

*“Mr. Josephs said it was a matter 
of the utmost importance and it was 
essential you should be consulted,” the 
girl expostulated. 

*“'Tell Mr. Josephs that I know of no 
business more important than my own 
orders and that I regard his insistence 
as offensive.” 

‘He turned to me for approval. 

*“Discipline must be maintained at 
any cost,” he announced. “Josephs is 
an energetic fellow, — one of my vice 
presidents, — but if he is to stay in this 
organization he must keep his place.” 

‘Now X started life via the news- 
boy, messenger route, was an excellent 
mixer, developed scope, and by dint of 
pugnacity and luck pushed himself to 
the top hole of this corporation, which 
thus far has flourished under his rule. 
Here he is, a diminutive man in a large 
place, who has decided recently that 
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the record proves him a great person- 
age. He has to surround himself with 
trappings to be assured it is really true, 
and all this domineering pretentious- 
ness is to impress his subordinates — 
and in this instance to show me. 

‘I was shown. On returning from his 
preposterous presence I threw over- 
board my stock in the institution. An 
egomaniac sooner or later steers his 
craft on the rocks. 

*‘Y’ll admit it’s hard even for a big 
man to keep his nose cold amid the 
sycophancy and servility which is Wall 
Street’s tribute to the great,’ said Mr. 
Wiseman after a pause. ‘A friend of 
mine who presides over an important 
corporation allowed himself to be hen- 
pecked by his wife and bullied by his 
son-in-law, just to keep his sense of 
proportion normal. He used to boast 
that the business was run by his bunch 
of vice presidents and managers, who 
thrashed over its problems and policies 
in conference. No one-man institution 
for him. I heard he had seen a light, 
and the other day, meeting him exer- 
cising on Park Avenue, I accosted him 
with a “How’s democracy working?” 

***Don’t open old sores,” he said. “I 
caught on to the fact that my bright 
young men were creepers, not partners. 
You see,”’ he went on, “I am an en- 
thusiast, and I’m always thinking of 
new things to do. Some are good, 
others are not. I’m never sure which is 
which. Well, when I’d have an idea 
I’d summon my boys and tell them the 
scheme — generally at the top of my 
lungs. Two thirds of the bunch, the 
“yes-yessers,, would murmur, ‘Great 
man, done it again!’ The ‘no-noers,’ 
to attract attention to their wisdom, 
would pick flaws. Thus I was left torn 
between doubt and obstinacy, and 
nothing happened. I decided it was 
more profitable to experiment than to 
confer. I make more mistakes, but lose 
fewer opportunities. It’s cheaper to 
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cut a loss than to miss a chance! 
There’s only one way to stand off 
climbers or egotists — it’s to be one 
yourself. I’ve gone the limit — you 
can read my rules for success in next 
month’s Go-Getter’s Magazine!”’’ 


Ill 


Here Mr. Wiseman disentangled him- 
self from the couch on which he had 
been reclining, stood up, and began to 
stride about the room. ‘I used,’ he 
said, ‘to have a modest friend whose 
native worth resisted the corrosion of a 
large fortune until in an evil day some- 
one made him president of a suburban 
board of education. The grasp of the 
gavel altered his personality. Now he 
insists on taking the chair whenever 
four men are gathered together, be- 
cause he says he has discovered in 
himself a genius for ordering debate. 

‘There is something in the mere act 
of presiding that upsets equilibrium. 
A man exposed to the hot high winds 
that beat around the speaker’s table 
becomes infected with the deadly germ 
of authority, and thereafter, when he 
opens his mouth, imagines he is broad- 
casting. I have noted that chairmen 
invariably register superiority to the 
orators of occasions and patronize the 
issues propounded in their presence. 

‘An amateur neurologist I know has 
a theory that any large expenditure of 
air, as in oratory or the exercise of 
authority, disturbs the normal func- 
tioning of the brain cells. He says these 
cells require a definite supply of oxygen, 
and if an excess is burned in the mouth 
the red corpuscles are deprived of their 
due ration and the centre where the 
sense of proportion is located suspends 
function. The optic nerve is thrown 
into reverse and the individual’s own 
image is interposed between him and 
reality. 

‘This explains why speakers so often 
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shout — they are trying to regain 
balance through their ears.’ 

Mr. Wiseman smiled at his conceit, 
but went on bravely: — 

‘The psychological basis here is 
sounder than the anatomical, I[’ll 
admit, but one is safe in concluding 
that egotism originates in the lungs 
and intoxicates the mind. It lurks 
in elevated places, and promotions or 
victories dispose the system to its 
attack. It inflates its dupes, induces 
acute self-sensitivity, and distorts their 
points of view. Instinctively they 
usurp foregrounds, prerogatives, heroic 
roles, and speaking parts. Actors, 
salesmen, executives, editors, judges, 
and professors, — in fact, anyone whose 
business it is to talk down to someone 
else, — are liable to catch it. It is the 
most subtle of diseases: unlike suf- 
ferers with cancer or tuberculosis, its 
victims enjoy their symptoms, and 
the pain attendant on the malady is 
borne by the community. Ascribe 
egotism to the worst of braggarts and 
he takes on the air of a martyr and 
attributes the charge to envy. 

‘If one is careful, however, one may 
check the infection before it invades 
the tissues. During my term as chair- 
man of the A B Board I noted that my 
blood pressure increased whenever I 
decided a controversy or ruled on a 
point of order, and, knowing exactly 
what that portended, I donned an ice 
cap after every meeting. A doctor who 
does a good deal of lecturing at the 
Academy of Medicine tells me that he 
takes five minutes under a cold shower 
each night before dinner and spends his 
vacations mapping glaciers in Alaska.’ 

It seemed time to intervene and I 
interrupted: — 

“Your massacres are always good 
spectacles, but, as in the case of those 
Chinese executions we read of in which 
two or three hundred suspected Bol- 
sheviki are shot at a swoop, one 
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wonders if all who perish are equally 
guilty. Publicity is no more a crime 
than advertising. I have in mind the 
instance of a retired professor of 
mathematics from an inland university 
who in his leisure worked out some 
radio innovations that yielded him a 
million. He seeks a few breaths of the 
public admiration he deserves and to 
be asked out to dinners by persons who 
would be charmed to meet him if they 
were aware of his existence. He has an 
accurate mind and has told me his life’s 
history twice in the same terms, so it is 
time his circulation was widened. Now 
I have suggested a few devices which 
may get him talked about — to wear 
white spats with his dinner jacket, to 
offer the mayor a solution of the traffic 
problem in the terms of conic sections, 
to lease the top floor of the Ritz Tower 
and to finance a play on the Second 
Coming. If he carries through one of 
these projects and makes the front 
page, his mail will be full of invitations, 
but you'll be parading him as the 
latest upstart. Yet the unfortunate 
will only be adopting reasonable means 
to escape from his own ego, which he 
finds bad company. 

‘Further, I contend that every man 
who believes he has something to say is 
entitled to crash the communal ear- 
drum. If it’s worth hearing and he 
fails to catch the pitch, he is guilty of 
contributory negligence. I’m persuad- 
ed that much of what is paraded as 
modesty is inarticulateness, and a retir- 
ing disposition often represents a pre- 
vious conviction or fatty degeneration 
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of the heart. That erstwhile hero 
who forced the world to beat a path to 
his wilderness shack after the super- 
mousetrap undoubtedly invested the 
proceeds in phony oil stocks. The bore 
who excited your scorn was no more 
than a virtuoso beating his wings, and 
the conversation he excluded I’ll bet 
would have been far less entertaining 
than the sense of outrage he inspired 
in you. 

‘If, after due examination of the 
person, conversation, and accomplish- 
ment of any of my fellow men, I decide 
that a‘jury would concede my superior- 
ity, why should I conceal the verdict? 
The public is entitled to the best and 
likes to be shown. Nature enters into 
no conspiracy of silence when her pur- 
poses are served by attracting atten- 
tion. No retiring bird ever caught a 
worm or won a mate. There are color 
and vocal competitions in the feathered 
world in springtime. The vivid hues 
your flowers wear are assumed to catch 
the flirtatious eyes of passing bees and 
not to win your gardener blue ribbons 
at suburban flower shows.’ 

Mr. Wiseman inspected me critically. 

‘Af I remember aright,’ he said, ‘you 
played football in your college days.’ 

“Yes,’ I replied with a touch of pride, 
‘centre, Dartmouth, 1919.’ 

‘That explains,’ he concluded. ‘You 
pushed your way through three sub- 
way jams in Times Square recently 
and now you are rationalizing a supe- 
riority complex based on the breadth 
of your own shoulders. Try an ice 
cap. Good night.’ 





THE FALL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


Il. THE END OF THE MONARCHY 


BY EDMUND A. WALSH 


Tue insane Protopopov, Minister of 
the Interior, seized upon the death of 
Rasputin to increase his influence and 
consolidate his position with the Tsa- 
rina. He announced that the spirit of 
the martyred prophet had descended 
upon him; he had visions and went into 
ecstasy in public; at times, when con- 
versing with the Empress, he would 
suddenly pause and point dramatically 
to the empty space behind her, saying 
that Rasputin was there hovering over 
them. At other times he would see 
Christ blessing the Empress and con- 
firming her political wisdom. 

But this riot of fantasy, this coinage 
of a disordered brain, did not impair 
the exercise of a shrewd wit. It is said 
that he had his agents compose letters 
of a flattering nature and mail them 
from different parts of Russia to the 
Empress. In these forged epistles 
the writers, simulating the style and the 
common errors of peasants, praised 
the Empress for her devotion to a holy 
cause and exhorted her to stand fast in 
her policy. 

The die was cast. In the Duma, 
Milyukov was outspoken in his denun- 
ciation of the impossible régime. With- 
in three months from the death of 
Rasputin the red flag of revolt was seen 
in the streets of Petrograd. More 
ominous still, rioting began before the 
food shops. ‘An empty stomach has no 
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ears,’ runs an ancient Russian proverb. 
An epidemic of madness descended 
upon the government. Protopopov, in 
the final frenzy of reactionary bureau- 
cracy, retaliated with all the apparatus 
of governmental suppression. Machine 
guns were mounted on the roofs and at 
the street corners of Petrograd. On 
March 8 there was a monster demon- 
stration in the streets, and Proto- 
popov’s soldiers fired into the crowd. 
The mobs, in reprisal, murdered every 
police official that fell into their hands. 
On March 11 the Emperor, absent at 
the General Headquarters of the Army 
at Mohilev, attempted to dissolve the 
Duma. But the Duma refused to be 
dissolved. By this time the situation in 
Petrograd was so out of hand that 
Rodzianko, President of the Duma, 
wired the Emperor as follows: — 


The position is serious. There is anarchy 
in the capital. The government is para- 
lyzed. The transportation of fuel and food 
is completely disorganized. The general 
dissatisfaction grows. Disorderly firing 
takes place in the streets. A person trusted 
by the country must be charged immedi- 
ately to form a ministry. 

No answer from Mohilev. The 
letters of the Tsarina, with their scorn 
of the growing popular outcry against 
a corrupt and inefficient government, 
had blinded the judgment and para- 
lyzed the will of her uxorious consort. 
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One generous gesture might have 
saved Russia and changed the course 
of history. 

On March 12, Rodzianko sent a 
second telegram: — 

The position is getting worse. Measures 
must be taken at once, because to-morrow 
will be too late. The last hour has struck, 
and the fate of the Fatherland and of the 
dynasty is being decided. 

The same day, toward noon, the 
Tsar’s only brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovich, telephoned 
from Petrograd that the formation of a 
new government meriting the confi- 
dence of the country was imperative 
and should be granted at once. By 
way of reply the Tsar instructed 
General Alexeiev to thank the Grand 
Duke for his advice, but to say that he 
himself was quite capable of deciding 
what was to be done. On the heels 
of this fraternal warning a telegram 
arrived from Prince Golitsyn, President 
of the Council of Ministers, identical in 
tone with the message of the Grand 


Duke. The Emperor’s reply took the 
form of an order to send fresh troops to 
Petrograd to stop the rioting. 
Immediately after these significant 
events, and before definitely answering 
Prince Golitsyn, the Emperor spoke for 


more than one hour with someone 
over a private telephone. Now there 
were two direct lines from General 
Headquarters, one connecting with 
Petrograd, the other with the Tsarina 
at Tsarskoe Selo. On finishing the 
protracted conversation with his un- 
seen confidential counselor, Nicholas 
prepared a peremptory telegram in 
answer to Prince Golitsyn in which he 
informed the President of the Council 
that absolutely no modification could 
be made in the existing government. 
The telegram ended by ordering the 
immediate suppression — in the usual 
way — of all revolutionary movements 
and revolts among the soldiers of the 
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Petrograd garrison. As this answer was 
sent by telegram to Petrograd, it is 
reasonably clear that the Emperor had 
not been speaking, just before, on the 
direct line to the capital. Otherwise 
the telegram was superfluous. The 
generals surrounding the Emperor con- 
cluded — and so must posterity — that 
Nicholas held that most important con- 
versation, his last state council, with 
the Tsarina. 

But Nicholas soon began to show 
apprehension, which was aggravated 
by a telegram from the Empress, at 
Tsarskoe Selo. She now wired that 
concessions were inevitable. For the 
first time she, too, began to see the end. 
Too late! The Tsar, on March 13, 
attempted to reach Tsarskoe Selo by 
train, but revolting troops sidetracked 
the imperial car and diverted it across 
country to Pskov. Late in the night, 
March 14, Nicholas established tele- 
phonic communication with Rodzianko 
and began to speak of concessions. 
But Rodzianko at the other end of the 
line, with tumultuous shouts from the 
streets proclaiming the revolt of each 
successive regiment as it went over to 
the revolution, replied: “It is too late to 
talk concessions; it is time to abdicate.’ 
By evening of the following day, March 
15, two delegates of the Duma, Gutch- 
kov and Shulgin, arrived at Pskov, and 
in the Emperor’s private car announced 
to him the irrevocable will of the 
people. The Emperor, bowing his head, 
murmured, ‘I have been deceived,’ and 
signed the abdication. 

The historic document was signed by 
the Tsar in pencil, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock on the night of March 
15, 1917. 


When we had read and approved the 
formula [Shulgin testifies] it seems to me 
that we shook hands... but at that 
moment I was undoubtedly very much 
moved and I may be wrong. I remember 
that when I looked at my watch for the last 
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time it was ten minutes before midnight. 
This scene of supreme importance, there- 
fore, took place between eleven and twelve 
o'clock in the night of the 2/15 to the 
3/16 March.! 

We then took leave. It seemed to me 
that on neither side was there any ill feeling. 
For my part, I felt an immense pity for 
that man who had just bought back, with 
a single act, his past faults. The Tsar was 
in full control of himself, friendly rather 
than cold. 

We had agreed with General Russky that 
there should be two copies of the Act signed 
by the Emperor, for we feared lest, in the 
troublous times through which we were 
passing, the document we bore should be 
lost. One copy was kept by the General; we 
kept the other. As I have said, the sig- 
nature of the Tsar was in pencil, while the 
Lord Chamberlain [Count Frederiks] coun- 
tersigned in ink. 


It is of importance to note that 
Nicholas named as successor to the 
throne, not his son, the Tsarevitch, but 
his own brother, Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovich. It was, in point of fact, 
a double abdication. 

That very day, before the arrival of 
the Duma delegates, he summoned 
into his presence Professor Feodorov, 
one of his personal physicians. 


1 The double date was frequent in old Russian 
writings and represents the difference between 
the Gregorian calendar in use in Western Europe 
and the Julian calendar which Russia tenaciously 
observed. Russia was, in consequence, thirteen 
days behind the rest of the world, in a calendar 
sense. The Bolsheviki abolished the Julian 
calendar during our stay in Moscow, and adopted 
a system that brought Russia in line with com- 
mon usage. The change occasioned many embar- 
rassments. Thirteen days thus disappeared 
mysteriously from one’s life, as the calendar 
suddenly jumped thirteen days overnight! Some 
of the employees in our relief stations inquired if 
they would be paid for the lost working days. 
Of course their fears were groundless. In point of 
fact, the next pay day — we paid off every fort- 
night — came within a day after the previous 
one. It was a bit complicated for the ordinary 
muzhik and he simply marked it off as another 
Bolshevist trick. — AuTHor 
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‘Tell me frankly, Serge Petrovich, is 
Alexis’s malady incurable?’ 

Realizing the import of the question, 
Feodorov answered, ‘Science teaches 
us, sire, that it is an incurable disease. 
Yet those who are afflicted with it 
sometimes reach an advanced old age. 
Still, Alexis Nikolaievich is at the 
mercy of an accident.’ 

The Tsar hung his head and sadly 
murmured, “That is just what the 
Tsarina told me. Well, if that is the 
case and Alexis can never serve his 
country as I should like him to do, we 
have the right to keep him ourselves.’ 

He then composed the text, which 
ends as follows: — 


Not wishing to part from our beloved 
son, we bequeath the heritage to our 
brother, the Grand Duke Michael Alexan- 
drovich. Blessing him on his accession to 
the throne, we adjure our brother to rule in 
affairs of State in full and unbroken har- 
mony with the representatives of the people 
in the legislative institutions, on principles 
which they shall determine, and to take an 
inviolable oath to this effect, in the name of 
our dearly beloved country. 

We call upon all faithful sons of the 
Fatherland to fulfill their sacred duty to it 
by obeying the Tsar in this grave time of 
national trial, and to help him, along with 
the representatives of the people, to lead the 
Russian State on to the path of victory, 
prosperity, and glory. 

May the Lord God help Russia. 

(Signed) NicHoLas 


But the Grand Duke Michael wisely 
refused this dangerous dignity. The 
next day, March 16, he issued his 
manifesto: — 


A heavy burden has been laid on me by 
the will of my brother, who, in a time 
of unexampled strife and popular tumult, 
has transferred to me the imperial throne 
of Russia. Sharing with the people the 
thought that the good of the country should 
stand before everything else, I have firmly 
decided that I will accept power only if that 
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is the will of our great people, who must by 
universal suffrage elect their representatives 
to a Constituent Assembly, in order to 
determine the form of government and 
draw up new fundamental laws for Russia. 
Therefore, calling for the blessing of God, I 
ask all citizens of Russia to obey the Pro- 
visional Government, which has arisen and 
been endowed with full authority on the 
initiative of the Imperial Duma, until such 
time as the Constituent Assembly, called at 
the earliest possible date and elected on the 
basis of universal, direct, equal, and secret 
suffrage, shall, by its decision as to the form 
of government, give expression to the will of 
the people. 


It was the last official act of the 
Romanovs. The Grand Duke, impris- 
oned by the Bolsheviki, disappeared 
in June 1918, and it is generally sup- 
posed that he was murdered, some- 
where in the vicinity of Perm. 

The Tsar attempted to recall his 
abdication in favor of Michael almost 
as soon as he had issued the document. 
Probably repenting of the juridical 
injury done his son in thus depriving 


him of the succession, and perhaps 
apprehensive of the Tsarina’s reaction, 
he made an ineffectual attempt to set 
the Tsarevitch on the throne. General 
Denikin, in his account of the incident, 
furnishes the following information: — 


Late at night the imperial train left for 
Mohilev. Dead silence, lowered blinds, and 
heavy, heavy thoughts. No one will ever 
know what feelings wrestled in the breast of 
Nicholas I, of the monarch, the father, and 
the man, when on meeting Alexeiev at 
Mohilev, and looking straight at the latter 
with kindly, tired eyes, he said, irresolutely, 
‘I have changed my mind. Please send this 
telegram to Petrograd.’ On a small sheet of 
paper, in a clear hand, the Tsar had himself 
traced his consent to the immediate succes- 
sion to the throne of his son Alexis. 

Alexeiev took the telegram — and did not 
send it. It was too late; both manifestoes 
had already been made public to the army 
and to the country. For fear of ‘unsettling 
public opinion,’ Alexeiev made no mention 
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of the telegram and kept it in his portfolio 
until he passed it on to me toward the end of 
May, when he resigned his post of Supreme 
Commander in Chief. The document, of 
vast importance to future biographers of 
the Tsar, was afterward kept under seal 
at the Operations Department of General 
Headquarters. 


Il 


Before signing the original abdica- 
tion on small sheets of paper, which 
had as headings the word ‘Stavka’ 
(General Headquarters) on the left, 
and ‘Chief of Staff’? on the right, 
Nicholas bore proud and_ sonorous 
titles: ‘Nicholas II, by God’s grace, 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias, King of Poland, Grand Duke 
of Finland, Tsar of Moscow, Kiev, 
Vladimir, Novgorod, Kazan, Astra- 
khan, Siberia, the Tauric Chersonese, 
Georgia, Lord of Pskov, Grand Duke of 
Smolensk, Lithuania, Volhynia, Podo- 
lia, Prince of Esthonia, Livonia, 
Courland, and Semigallia, Samogitia, 
Bielostok, Karelia, Tver, Yougoria, 
Perm, Viatka ... Lord and Grand 
Duke of Lower Novgorod, Chernigov, 
Riazan, Polotsk, Rostov, Yaroslav 
. . . Lord and Sovereign of the lands 
of Iberia . . . and the Provinces of 
Armenia . . . Sovereign of the Circas- 
sian and Mountaineer Princes... 
Lord of Turkestan, Heir of Norway, 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein .. . of 
Oldenburg, etc. etc.’ 

When Shulgin and Gutchkov stepped 
down from the royal car and entered 
their own to hurry back to expectant 
Petrograd, they left him plain ‘Colonel 
Nicholas Alexandrovich Romanov.’ 

The Provisional Government was 
unusually meticulous in the matter of 
the Tsar’s titles and saw to it that 
letters and newspapers reaching him in 
his prison should bear only the title 
‘Colonel.’ The Tsarina’s name on her 
mail and newspapers was likewise cor- 
rected; the appellation ‘Her Majesty’ 
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was always scratched out and replaced 
by ‘Alexandra Feodorovna Romanov.’ 

So, Louis XVI was called ‘Citizen 
Capet’ by his jailers. One of the 
Tsarina’s ladies in waiting, Marfa 
Mouchanow, who shared her impris- 
onment at Tsarskoe Selo, tells us in her 
memoirs that this particular detail — 
the refusal of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to permit the Empress to retain 
her title — was of all her misfortunes 
the one that seemed most to have 
embittered her. 

On March 16, the day following his 
abdication, Nicholas started, not to 
rejoin the Empress at Tsarskoe Selo, 
but for Mohilev, General Headquarters 
of the Russian army, to take leave of 
his troops. He remained there until 
the twenty-first, the day on which 
four representatives of the Provisional 
Government reached the camp and 
informed General Alexeiev that the 
ex-T'sar was under arrest and should be 
transported to Tsarskoe Selo. Nicholas 
had previously expressed his desire to 
retire to the Crimea, there to end his 
days on his estate at Livadia. The 
Provisional Government was unable to 
acquiesce. The Emperor obeyed, ask- 
ing only one final privilege, to take 
leave of his army in a last ‘Order of the 
Day,’ which he composed as follows: — 


8(21) March, 1917. No. 371 


I address my soldiers, who are dear to my 
heart, for the last time. Since I have re- 
nounced the throne of Russia for myself and 
my son, power has been taken over by the 
Provisional Government, which has been 
formed on the initiative of the Duma of the 
Empire. 

May God help it to lead Russia into the 
path of glory and prosperity. May God 
help you, my glorious soldiers, to defend the 
Fatherland against a cruel enemy. For two 
and a half years you have endured the 
strain of hard service; much blood has been 
shed, great efforts have been made, and now 
the hour is at hand in which Russia and her 
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glorious allies will break the enemy’s last 
resistance in one common, mightier effort. 

The unprecedented war must be carried 
through to final victory. Anyone who 
thinks of peace or desires it at this moment 
is a traitor to his country and would deliver 
her over to the foe. I know that every 
soldier worthy of the name thinks as I do. 

Do your duty, protect our dear and 
glorious country, submit to the Provisional 
Government, obey your leaders, and re- 
member that any failure in duty can only 
profit the enemy. 

I am firmly convinced that the boundless 
love you bear our great country is not dead 
within you. 

God bless you and may Saint George, the 
great martyr, lead you to victory. 

NICHOLAS 


The inexplicable mentality of the 
Provisional Government, its confused 
indecision which finally lost itself in 
the maze of oratory and hesitation that 
accelerated Bolshevism, forbade the 
publication of this touching farewell to 
the army. It was suppressed, despite 
the fact that it was obviously a sincere 
appeal to support the new authorities 
and probably would have strength- 
ened their hand to a notable degree. 
Whether the decision to pigeonhole it 
was motivated by fear or exaggerated 
prudence or old resentments, it was the 
first injudicious step of a most inju- 
dicious régime. 

A passing flash of pathos comes 
slanting across the sombre scene at this 
juncture. As the clouds gathered over 
the head of the doomed monarch, while 
friends and erstwhile supporters were 
dropping away like banqueters from a 
Timon of Athens, as regiment after 
regiment went over to the revolu- 
tionists, — one of them led by the 
Tsar’s own kinsman, the Grand Duke 
Cyril, — there arrived from Kiev one 
whose loyalty never faltered and on 
whose bosom the weary, uncrowned 
head might rest as it had reposed there 
in complete confidence when an infant. 
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The first of his family to take her 
place by Nicholas’s side after his fall 
was his mother, the Dowager Empress 
Maria. She remained with him until 
the twenty-first, when he was con- 
ducted under arrest to Tsarskoe Selo. 

They were never to meet again. The 
broken-hearted queen mother found 
refuge in Denmark, her native land, 
whence she had departed as the lovely 
Princess Dagmar to wed Alexander III 
in 1866. During that half century she 
saw the political face of Europe trans- 
formed; saw dynasties flourish and fall; 
saw a resurgent Poland outlive the 
three mighty empires that had sinned 
the sin of the ages in partitioning that 
land and people among themselves as 
the spoils of war; finally, she saw the 
country over which she had ruled as 
joint sovereign descend into the very 
Valley of the Shadow. But, with the 
indomitable faith which seems to seize 
upon and sway the imagination of all 
who fall under the spell of Russia’s 
mysticism, she clings imperiously to the 
vanished sceptre, refuses to believe 
that her royal son is dead, and so for- 
bids the customary prayers for his soul. 

Though the name of Nicholas Ro- 
manov has been deleted from the 
Almanach de Gotha, the social register 
of nobility, to his exiled mother he is 
still Tsar of all the Russias and will one 
day return to resume the great Rus- 
sian crown which the Bolsheviki keep 
in the Gochrana, within the Kremlin, 
and exhibit on occasions to privileged 
visitors. With the other crown jewels 
this dazzling accumulation of dia- 
monds, pearls, and precious metals is 
preserved in a massive steel box. On 
its domelike top rests the blazing 
Peking ruby, big as a pigeon’s egg, 
surmounted by a cross of rarest dia- 
monds, aggregating in all twenty-eight 
hundred carats. The head that last 
wore it was desecrated by a fiendish 
executioner, who poured sulphuric acid 
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over it, then smashed it into an unrec- 
ognizable pulp and burned the bones 
to ashes. 

Beside this may be seen the Tsarina’s 
crown, described by one who saw it 
recently as ‘an exquisite flowerlike 
creation, all a-shimmer with perfectly 
matched diamonds and _ pearls—a 
mass of iridescent fire. It was fashioned 
for Catherine the Great by Pauzier of 
Geneva, who was the Cellini of his day.’ 
The last head that wore this sign of 
royalty was, as we shall shortly see, 
likewise beaten into fragments at 
Ekaterinburg. The aged Dowager 
Empress, brooding now over the mys- 
teries of life in her retreat outside 
Copenhagen, had also worn it in the 
days of pomp and glory. It has been 
replaced on her brow by that other dia- 
dem which mothers so often inherit : — 


. . . A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. 


March 22 was a dark and dreary day, 
as March days can be in Russia. At 
eleven in the morning the Emperor, 
accompanied by Prince Dolgoruki, 
Marshal of the Court, arrived at 
Tsarskoe Selo and went straight to the 
Tsarina, who was waiting in strained 
suspense. He was never to be separated 
from his family again, except for the 
brief moment at Tiumen during the 
transfer from Tobolsk to Ekaterinburg. 

In the meantime, before the arrival 
of Nicholas, General Kornilov, Com- 
mander of the Military District of 
Petrograd, had waited on the dis- 
tracted Tsarina to inform her that she 
was under arrest. Witnesses of that 
extraordinary scene record that the 
silence which followed the General’s 
laconic announcement was that of the 
tomb. It was revolution in its starkest 
reality. The Empress, having entered 
the audience chamber and seated her- 
self with her accustomed formality and 
air of royalty, was stunned to hear 
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Kornilov say, ‘I must request you, 
madame, to stand up and listen with 
attention to the commands I am about 
to impose on you.’ 

‘Commands’! It was the first time in 
three hundred years that mortal had 
addressed this word to a Romanov. 

But commands came with military 
directness. She was to consider herself 
under arrest; she was forbidden to send 
or receive letters without the permis- 
sion of the officer in charge of the 
Palace; she was not to walk alone in the 
park or about the grounds; she was to 
execute immediately any further orders 
signified to her. Count Beckendorff, 
Master of the Palace, who was in at- 
tendance, showed by his countenance 
that he felt there was nothing left but 
for the earth to open and swallow them 
all. Little did he or the Empress seem 
to realize that in Petrograd, not more 
than fifteen miles away, an infuriated 
mob was parading through the streets 
of the capital bearing placards that 
called for the immediate trial and 
execution of the Empress as one guilty 
of high treason. 

In April 1922, the writer of these 
lines made a trip to Petrograd and was 
permitted by the Soviet authorities to 
visit the spots where these revolu- 
tionary episodes were enacted.? If my 
memory and notes do not deceive me, 
on the wall of the Tsarina’s room 
in the Alexander Palace, in a corner 
near a window, hung a large tapestry, 


2 Among other rooms, we visited the study of 
the Tsar, which has been preserved unchanged by 
the Soviets. Another American, Mr. Newman, 
who is at present giving entertaining travelogues 
on Russia, enjoyed a similar privilege within the 
past few months. Someone must have been 
‘spoofing’ Mr. Newman, as his remarks and 
photographs, published in a New York newspaper, 
depict ‘the desk at which the Tsar signed his 
abdication’ and show the actual pen he used. 
This should not be mistaken for authentic his- 
tory. The Tsar signed his abdication in a railway 
car at Pskov, some one hundred and fifty miles 
distant, and used a pencil.—AuTHOR 
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depicting in life-size proportions Marie 
Antoinette and her children. It is said 
to be after Madame Vigée Lebrun’s 
famous painting and was presented by 
the French Government. The ill-fated 
queen of France, in all the classic 
beauty that Burke perpetuates in his 
vivid word portrayal of her charms, sits 
in regal splendor with her children 
grouped around her, one on her knees. 
The Empress of all the Russias, herself 
a foreign princess, as was the Austrian 
consort of Louis XVI, passed the latter 
years of her private life under the 
shadow of that mute warning. The 
fate of Marie Antoinette, though longer 
deferred and immeasurably more bru- 
tal when it came, was never far away 
from Alexandra Feodorovna. 

Their careers were cast in almost 
identical moulds. 

The daughter of Maria Theresa came 
as a young girl to France from a 
Teutonic court. Vienna of the latter 
eighteenth century was more a strong- 
hold of the Hapsburg dynasty than the 
capital city of a distinct nationality. 
The Empress of Russia came from a 
German principality, too, though a far 
less brilliant one— that of Hesse. Marie 
Antoinette journeyed to Versailles to 
be bride to a Dauphin destined to 
rule a kingdom already in the throes 
of incipient revolution. His ancestors 
had made themselves absolute personal 
monarchs — and passed the final reck- 
oning on to him. Alexandra came to 
Russia to assume a role particularly 
congenial to her character in the most 
autocratic court of Europe. Marie 
Antoinette never fully lost her foreign 
bearing and accent. Neither did Alex- 
andra — French and English were her 
preferred tongues. It is said she never 
spoke Russian except when obliged to 
—and quaintly at that. Marie Antoi- 
nette was destined to follow her hus- 
band to the death of a common 
criminal. So was Alexandra. 
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Enmity and jealousy pursued the 
Autrichienne. Alexandra, from the 
first day of her arrival, moved through 
a deepening atmosphere of suspicion 
and distrust. The day of her corona- 
tion was marred by the tragic accident 
at the Chodinka field where thou- 
sands of innocent citizens were trodden 
to death in a sudden panic that ensued 
when the crowds of waiting spectators 
broke through the police lines. The 
customary state ball went on as usual 
that night, though there were death 
and mourning throughout Moscow. It 
was regarded as an evil omen. 

Marie Antoinette cherished a pas- 
sionate yearning for a son, but was 
long denied the bliss of motherhood 
and was bitterly disappointed when 
the first child was a girl. Alexandra 
lived in morbid anxiety until, after four 
daughters, a son and heir was born 
who proved to be at once her joy and 
her undoing. Marie Antoinette was 


publicly accused of treasonable traffic 


with the enemies of France. Alexan- 
dra’s name was placarded in the streets 
of Petrograd as a traitor and accursed 
Germanophile. Marie Antoinette was 
the victim of domestic calumny and 
legends of debauchery circulated in 
the Paris coffee shops. Alexandra had 
Rasputin and a similar undeserved 
stigma. Marie Antoinette never fully 
understood — in fact, mildly disdained 
—her adopted people. Alexandra 
never quite fathomed the Russian 
masses or sympathized with them. 
She was paid back in like coin. 

Marie Antoinette exercised a disas- 
trous political influence during the 
five years that preceded the fall of 
the Bourbons. In her salon gathered 
the forces of intrigue and reactionary 
opposition to Parliament. The States- 
General she contemned. Her ‘New 
Order’ was regarded as a despotic 
invasion of popular rights. The Tsarina 
lent aid, comfort, and counsel to the 
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invisible influences and fell victim to 
the dark forces that ruined the Roma- 
novs. Marie Antoinette put Necker 
in power: the mob rose and chased him 
out. Alexandra sponsored Sturmer and 
Protopopov: Petrograd hoisted the red 
flag. Marie Antoinette was held hos- 
tage in the Tower. Alexandra passed 
sixteen months in an imprisonment 
which was mild and dignified at first, 
but which swept with furious crescendo 
to its hideous termination. Marie 
Antoinette worshiped her son, the 
Dauphin, with the entire devotion of 
her being. The Tsarina would not 
permit herself to be separated from 
the Hope of the Throne even in their 
common death. 

As Marie Antoinette mounted the 
steps of the guillotine shortly before 
noon on October 16, 1793, the advance 
of the rescuing counter-revolution was 
halted and routed at Maubeuge. As 
the émigrés and Bourbon nobles re- 
treated with the banners of monarchy, 
her head fell into the basket. Kolchak’s 
White Army and the Czechoslovak 
troops were on the point of taking 
Ekaterinburg as Alexandra Feodo- 
rovna sank to the floor of a cellar, rid- 
dled by the murderous fire of Lettish 
executioners. 


It 


There now followed five months of a 
relatively easy and mild imprisonment 
in the Summer Palace. The Tsar spent 
his time mostly in physical exercise, 
digging in the garden, clearing away 
the snow, walking in the park, or saw- 
ing wood in the fields. The Tsarina 
occupied herself in the care of her 
children. Three of the Grand Duch- 
esses were ill and the Tsarevitch was 
stricken with measles, complicated by 
a recurrence of his hereditary disease. 
In her free moments she worked un- 
ceasingly making garments and band- 
ages for the Red Cross. The two 
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ex-rulers were not allowed to meet or 
converse together, even at meals, with- 
out an officer of the guard at their 
elbow. 

The Palace was guarded as a be- 
leaguered fortress. On one occasion a 
sentry caused a wave of excitement by 
firing a shot to summon the comman- 
dant in order to inform him that sig- 
nals, with red and green lights, were 
being made from the Tsar’s apart- 
ments. Visions of secret code and 
possible rescue rose before the com- 
mandant’s mind. He rushed into the 
house and ordered an investigation. 
The mystery was soon explained. The 
Grand Duchess Anastasia and the Tsar 
were sitting in the same room, the 
Emperor reading while his daughter, 
ensconced on the window ledge, was 
doing needlework. Her workbasket 
was on a table near by. As she stooped 
to pick up the things she needed she 
was alternately covering and uncover- 
ing two different lamps, one with a 
green shade, the other with a red, 
by the light of which the Tsar was 
reading. 

The young Tsarevitch, Alexis, played 
in the garden and received regular 
instruction from his private tutor, 
Pierre Gilliard, a Swiss professor who 
was permitted to remain with the 
family until very near the end. His 
testimony, extending through thirteen 
years and reaching to Ekaterinburg, 
furnishes source material of prime 
historical importance. Nowhere else is 
it more clearly demonstrated how 
fatally the destiny of Russia was deter- 
mined by such a pathetically human 
consideration as the health of the only 
son. In the person of that frail, win- 
some child you have the explanation of 
the Empress; you have the reason for 
Rasputin; you have the key for the 
abdication in favor of Michael and the 
subsequent attempted withdrawal by 
the Tsar; you have one of the redeem- 
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ing traits in both Tsar and Tsarina. 
They jeopardized an empire to save one 
delicate boy from the clutches of a 
congenital disease which she, all un- 
wittingly, had transmitted to him. 

Mr. Kerensky, Procurator-General 
in the Provisional Government, visited 
the Palace frequently. On April 3, his 
first visit, after shaking hands with the 
royal family, he said to the Tsarina, 
‘The Queen of England asks for news of 
the ex-Tsarina.’ Pierre Gilliard records 
that the Empress blushed violently. 
It was the first time that she had been 
addressed as ‘ex-Tsarina.’ 

The British from the outset mani- 
fested a desire to assure the physical 
safety of the dethroned monarchs. An 
offer of asylum in England was made 
through Sir George Buchanan, British 
Ambassador at Petrograd, and it was 
understood that the German Govern- 
ment had agreed to permit one English 
ship to pass through the submarine 
zone without attack to meet the im- 
perial family at Port Romanov. The 
benevolent design proved abortive, and 
around the failure has grown up 
an acrimonious controversy. Princess 
Paley, widow of the murdered Grand 
Duke Paul Alexandrovich, accuses the 
British Ambassador of having deliber- 
ately foiled the plan of King George to 
rescue his cousin. Sir George Buchanan 
defends himself vigorously in his pub- 
lished memoirs and blames the Pro- 
visional Government, who ‘were not 
masters in their own house.’ 

This version is undoubtedly correct. 
In an interview with the author, Mr. 
Kerensky confirmed the report that 
such an offer had been made by the 
British Government, but so strong and 
hostile was the Soviet of Workmen at 
Petrograd that the Provisional Govern- 
ment did not dare to take the necessary 
steps. The Bolsheviki threatened to 
tear up the rails before the train should 
the Government attempt to move the 
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imperial family. It might have been 
possible at a later date, but Mr. Keren- 
sky left me under the impression that 
the ardor of the British Government 
seemed to cool. He intimated that 
Lloyd George’s policy had changed. 

In the course of the interview in 
question Mr. Kerensky was asked if 
he cared to comment on the follow- 
ing incident as currently reported in 
Russia. 

During one of his visits to the Sum- 
mer Palace on a tour of inspection, Mr. 
Kerensky was accosted by the young 
Tsarevitch:— 

‘Are you Mr. Kerensky?’ 

“Yes.” 

“You are Minister of Justice. 
you answer me a question?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Did my father have the right to 
abdicate for himself and for me too?’ 

Kerensky paused, then replied, ‘As 
your father, he probably did not; as 
Emperor, I think he had the right.’ 

The boy seemed satisfied with the 
hairsplitting and returned to his play. 

On hearing my story, Mr. Kerensky 
laughingly tossed it off as a monarchist 
fabrication. 

During the captivity day followed 
day with monotonous similarity. Nich- 
olas adapted himself to the new 
conditions with an amazing ease and 
with an air of indifference that was in 
marked contrast to the sullen resent- 
ment of the Tsarina. Her bitterness 
was directed as much against the Tsar 
as against her fate. She could not soon 
forget that double abdication. ‘There 
must be a mistake,’ she had cried out 
on first hearing the news. ‘It is im- 
possible that Nicky has sacrificed our 
boy’s claim.” Her rage became un- 
controlled when at last the truth was 
inescapable, and she exclaimed, ‘He 
might at least in his fright have re- 
membered his son.’ 

Her intuition, always sharper than 
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that of Nicholas, seemed to realize the 
danger to their lives. ‘They will put 
us in the fortress,’ she confided one 
day to Marfa Mouchanow, ‘and then 
kill us as they did Louis XVI.’ To her 
youngest daughter, the Grand Duch- 
ess Anastasia, who was stunned and 
thrown into tears by the sudden reversal 
of fortune, Alexandra said, ‘It is too 
early to cry yet. Keep your sorrow for 
another occasion.’ In the words of an 
eyewitness, the reprimand was given 
‘in a hard voice.’ It was only the lapse 
of time and the growing hardship of 
their common misfortune that softened 
her animosity toward the husband 
whom she considered a weakling. 

The Tsar, for his part, seems to have 
abdicated in spirit and in truth. 
Though following with keen and in- 
telligent interest the progress of the 
war and the movements of the Russian 
army, he never attempted to exercise 
political influence or indulge in critical 
comment. He accepted obscurity with 
the same fatalistic confidence he had 
shown in clinging obstinately to his 
waning autocracy. 

Did he ever, in those long and lonely 
days, fall into revery that was some- 
thing more than mere regret, or seek 
to determine, in his own mind, the 
historical responsibility for the proc- 
esses that had culminated in this 
almost solitary confinement? Four 
years previously, in February 1913, 
Russia had commemorated, with all 
the pomp and Oriental pageantry her 
court excelled in, the Tercentenary of 
the Romanovs, and celebrated the 
achievements of the three hundred 
years that had elapsed since his an- 
cestor, young Michael Romanov, son 
of the Patriarch Philaret, had ascended 
the throne and founded a_ powerful 
dynasty. But yesterday the word of a 
Romanov might have stood against 
the world; to-day there were only a 
handful of servants and a few aged 
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courtiers to do him reverence. The 
ease with which the monarchy fell, and 
the swift, utter abandonment of the 
Emperor by friends and people alike, 
should have furnished ground for 
salutary meditation. 

The three hundred and four years of 
Romanov rule which had come to such 
an anticlimactic end would yield for 
his speculations an unfolding panorama 
of bewildering complexity, unending 
political tumult, and vast geographic 
expansion. It records a race between 
education and disaster. Disaster won 
easily. Now that the sinister voice of 
his mentor, Pobyedonostsev, wasstilled, 
and with nought save the measured 
tread of jailers outside his door to 


influence his prison thoughts, the ex-— 


Emperor may have seen in their true 
bearing the terrible realities which so 
many ardent spirits sought in vain 
to make him understand. Truths 
which in the warm glow of prosperity 
and security one is apt to consider as 
unpleasant annoyances, mere jeremiads 
of the hypercritical, become sombre 
revelations in the cold, pitiless light of 
adversity. 
IV 


I know of no figure in the history of 
fallen empires more tragically ironic, in 
the Greek sense, than the dethroned 


Master of Tsarskoe Selo, already 
marked to atone in blood for the sins 
and imbecilities of three centuries of 
misrule. 

The capital error committed by his 
ancestors who controlled the destiny 
of Russia and moulded the forms of 
her political life lay in their failure to 
create in the minds of the people a 
consciousness of national solidarity. 
Historically, Russia developed into 
two entities, distinct, antagonistic, 
and perpetually at odds with each 
other. Government was not conceived 
as a delegation of power to be exercised 
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for the common good by a responsible 
trustee, but as a vested right to be 
jealously safeguarded and administered 
for the aggrandizement of a favored 
minority. Rulers and ruled were never 
fused into a single, unified community. 

To be sure, there once existed a 
strong democratic tradition in Russia. 
Ancient Slav civilization, as repre- 
sented in the early republics of Nov- 
gorod and Pskov, was gay, boisterous, 
full of color, intensely individualistic, 
and vociferously independent. These 
city-states were as jealous of their 
freedom as were ever Florence and 
Ghent. Novgorod’s ‘Court of Jaro- 
slav’ held popular assemblies (the 
Véché), summoned there by its great 
bell for legislative deliberation six 
hundred years before the Mayflower 
set sail. Its Declaration of Independ- 
ence was drawn up five centuries before 
the Philadelphia document — and was 
much shorter, too: ‘If the Prince is 
bad, into the mud with him.’ And it 
was often acted on — so frequently, in 
fact, that in the course of a single 
century the chronicles record how the 
freemen of Novgorod drove out as 
many as thirty princes whose rule did 
not please them, an average of one 
every forty months. In 1136 Prince 
Vsevolod Mstislavich was summarily 
deposed and expelled by the hard- 
headed burghers because he was ‘too 
fond of sport and neglectful of his 
duty.’ 

But these native tendencies, though 
cropping out sporadically in later 
centuries, were systematically sup- 
pressed by the Emperors, — particu- 
larly during the reign of the Ivans and 
Peter the Great, — as each succeeding 
Tsar reverted to the belief that the 
Russian land and the Russian folk were 
the private asset of the sovereign, his 
otchina. By the close of the seventeenth 
century the democracy that flourished 
in Novgorod was a legend. 
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Then, too, the Tatar domination had 
left its imprint on Russia’s soul as 
definitely as the Norman invader left 
his mark on Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
Two centuries of vassalage under 
Eastern despots of the school of 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane could 
not fail to modify enormously the 
social and political.structure of Slavic 
communities. The taint spread from 
the head downward, from prince to 
peasant, as each learned from the 
Mongolian overlords the full manual 
of Asiatic callousness, ruthlessness, and 
absolutism. The foreign yoke was 
lifted with the fall of the Golden 
Horde in 1502. Slavery ended, but 
the slave driver remained. Did the 
Master of Tsarskoe Selo ever philos- 
ophize? He would have discovered a 
reproachful symbolism in the fact 
that the Russian term naigaku, ‘the 
knout,’ is one of the purely Tataric 
words still remaining in the Russian 
vocabulary. He had himself often in- 
voked it. 

Still other ghosts would rise to plague 
him. There were the ‘reforms’ of the 
first Peter, called by the Westernizers 
‘the Great,’ but by the Slavophiles 
‘Antichrist.’ He built a Colossus of the 
North, but its feet were of clay and the 
whole structure was, at that moment, 
tumbling down in Petrograd, fifteen 
miles away. Was it not this same Peter 
who drove Russia into strange paths 
unsuited to her historic traditions? 
He had forsaken Holy Moscow and 
built himself an abomination, named 
in vainglorious egotism ‘Peter’s City,’ 
among the fogs and bogs and marshes 
of an alien territory. He let loose 
swarms of officials, clerks, and other 
tchinovniki to batten on the substance 
of the people; rushed them into foreign 
wars and intrigues, drove his subjects 
to domestic revolt by extravagant 
taxation, ordered men to defile the 
image of God by forcing them to 
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shave off their beards, and even 
ordained the cut of the clothes they 
should wear. Did he not persecute 
the Church of Christ by abolishing the 
Patriarchate? Did he not murder his 
own son? Verily, he had opened his 
‘window to Europe,’ but opened it on 
to a swamp exuding miasmic effluvia. 
He exposed the pure soul of orthodoxy 
to the blighting infection of atheism 
and deism from France and made 
Russia’s poor brain reel with the dizzy- 
ing wisdom of Prussia. 

What the Tatars began the Ivans, 
both Great and Terrible, continued, 
Peter perpetuated; and Nicholas was 
paying the penalty. The final expiation 
was beginning in the very palace that 
had become, in popular imagination, 
a symbol of isolation and estrangement. 
It was to Tsarskoe Selo that Nicholas 
and the imperial family fled in 1905 
when the thousands of petitioners, led 
by Gapon, marched to the Winter 
Palace to seek redress of wrongs from 
‘the little Father’ — and were mas- 
sacred by his waiting Cossacks. Bloody 
Sunday marked a turning point in 
Russian history and sealed the doom 
of the ruling dynasty. Hilaire Belloc 
has a brilliant essay in support of his 
thesis that the French Revolution 
became inevitable on the day and in 
the hour when the Commons, excluded 
from the Council Hall at Versailles, 
rushed in indignation to the Tennis 
Court and there held a_ separate 
Convocation, in defiance of king, 
nobles, and clergy. Did Nicholas 
Romanov realize that the Russian 
Revolution became inevitable when 
the first peaceful petitioner fell that 
Sunday afternoon before the Winter 
Palace? Only once in eight years did 
the royal family reside in Petrograd — 
and that for four days only, on the 
occasion of the Tercentenary. They 
lived in virtual seclusion at Tsarskoe 
Selo, the fifteen miles to the capital 
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constituting a moral chasm between 
them and their people. 

And here he was, an actual prisoner 
in his favorite retreat, this well- 
intentioned and urbane, but woefully 
weak and indecisive, monarch. Har- 
assed and crushed by the weight of an 
inherited responsibility too heavy for 
his shoulders, wearily answering ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No’ to importunate counselors who 
knew how to play shrewdly on his fears, 
his prejudices. and his superstitions, 
he had lived, as it were, a phantom 
king in a haunted palace. On the very 
day of his coronation he had succumbed 
publicly to exhaustion when entering 
the Cathedral of the Holy Archangels 
at Moscow. Fatigued by the weight 
of the ponderous crown, and staggering 
under the heavy ceremonial robe of 
cloth of gold fringed with ermine, he let 
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the sceptre he was carrying slip from 
his grasp to the ground. In the impres- 
sionable minds of those who witnessed 
the incident, it remained an evil omen. 
The court gossipers recalled the ill-fated 
Louis XVI complaining, during his cor- 
onation at Rheims, that the crown was 
too heavy and was hurting his head. 

Never master of his own will, 
Nicholas spent his life awaiting the 
judgments of the Pobyedonostsevs, the 
Sturmers, and the Protopopovs who 
surrounded him, and of the Empress 
who ruled him. Mr. Kerensky was to 
convey the next decision of Russia’s 
newest master, Monsieur le peuple. 

On August 10, the Premier of the 
Provisional Government waited on the 
ex-Tsar and announced a momentous 
resolution. The imperial family was to 
be transferred to Siberia. 


(‘The Murder of the Imperial Family’ will appear in the March number) 
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A TRUE STORY OF FORTY YEARS AGO 


BY FRANCES HULBERT RARIG 


SARAH sat upon the doorstep in the 
warm darkness of the summer evening, 
with her nephew’s head in her lap. The 
little boy had fallen asleep. 

“He looks so much like his father 
when he was six or seven,’ she said 
quietly to the little boy’s mother. ‘It 
reminds me of the time —’ 

She broke off. After a pause Jennie, 
the boy’s mother, said, ‘Reminds you 
of what, Sarah?’ 

Sarah did not answer at once. Then 
she began: ‘It was a long time ago and 


I’ve never told you about it. Pop’s 
been dead, though, these three years 
and I’d kind of like to tell you. 

‘It happened the summer I was 
fourteen years old. For a long time I 
could n’t forgive my father and I never 
felt quite the same toward him again. 
We were living on this very farm, and I 
tell you it meant work. As fast as we 
got one mortgage about paid off Pop 
bought some more acres with another 
mortgage on them. It was get up at 
sunrise and hustle all day, milking 
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cows, baking bread, churning butter, 
feeding the pigs, and washing, scrub- 
bing — there was n’t anything I did n’t 
do to help Mother. 

“I was the oldest of the children and 
there were four younger: Billy, who 
was eleven; Tom and your Jim, who 
were six and seven; and little Susan, 
who was just a year old. Mother’d 
been planning all spring to go home to 
her mother’s for a visit when harvest 
was done. Then one day Pop came in 
and said, “I guess you’d better put off 
that visit for a while. I’m going to buy 
that forty acres of Tuttle’s that joins 
ours and we'll be a mite short.” 

‘Father had a soft voice and spoke 
kind of easy, but when he said some- 
thing we knew he meant it. Mother 
just turned sort of white and looked as 
if all the starch had gone out of her. 
We set dinner on the table, but she 
could n’t eat. I was blazing mad, but I 
did n’t say anything then. After Pop 
had gone back to work I said to her, 
“You’re going to have that trip. You 
can have my ten dollars in the bank 
and you take all the butter and egg 
money, and you’re going!” 

*“Oh, Sarah, do you think I can?” 
says Mother, and she sat down and 
cried. I’d never seen her really cry 
before and I was scared. Right in the 
middle of it Pop came in for something 
he’d forgotten and I guess he was 
scared, too. Anyway, it wasn’t long 
after that when Mom started on her 
trip. 

‘Of course, the baby went with her 
and she took Billy, too, to help take 
care of Susan, she said. I was to look 
after Tom and Jim and do the house- 
work. But I did n’t mind. I was young 
and strong and used to housework. 
Besides, I was pleased that Mother 
could go. 

‘But the very next day after she 
left if those two youngsters, Tom and 
Jim, were n’t ailing! They fussed and 
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lay round and said they didn’t feel 
good. That night they were restless 
and by morning I was sure there was 
something wrong. I wanted to send for 
the doctor, but Pop said, “No. Give 
"em some castor oil.” But I’d already 
done that, and by noon the boys were 
so flushed that he said if I could get 
word to old Doc Hanley perhaps he’d 
better drop round. 

‘That was leave enough for me, and 
it was n’t long before old Doc Hanley 
was there. He looked at the boys’ 
throats, and hemmed and hawed and 
asked where Mother was. I told him 
about the trip and he said, “Well, 
that’s nice. We won’t send for her 
yet, anyway.” 

*“Send for her!” I exclaimed. 
“What’s the matter with them?” 

*““Tt’s early yet to say, but it looks 
like diphtheria. There’s some round.” 

‘I went ice cold all over and my 
knees shook so I could hardly stand. 
It would have been bad enough with 
Mother at home, but without Mother! 
That was before the days of antitoxin, 
and to me diphtheria spelled just one 
word — death. There’d been a family 
living near us two or three years be- 
fore that had three little girls, as pretty 
little things as you ever saw. They lost 
them all inside two weeks, and they 
did n’t even come back to the house 
after the last funeral. Just left every- 
thing and went. We never saw them 
again and their farm sold for next to 
nothing. 

‘I did n’t know what fainting meant, 
but perhaps I came near to it. Anyhow, 
old Doc Hanley saw something was 
happening and set me down in a chair. 

“*Now, Sarah,” he said, “don’t you 
get fussed. You can look after these 
boys just as well as your mother. And 
anyway, it may not be diphtheria. I'll 
look in again in the morning and see.” 

‘He kept on talking cheerfully and 
pretty soon I began to think things 
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weren’t so bad. He told me what to 
do, and said to have Pop bring a bed 
downstairs to the parlor, where it was 
cooler. The bedrooms upstairs were 
low and it was blistering hot up there. 

‘Pop was n’t much of a hand to help 
around the house. He came of Ger- 
man stock, you know, and in German 
families the womenfolk do the work 
unless they can’t get out of bed, and 
then they get a neighbor woman in to 
help. I was kind of scared to tell him 
about the parlor, but to my surprise 
he did n’t make any objection at all. 
Brought the bed downstairs and then 
carried down the boys. Kind of joked 
with them, too, about what Mom 
would say about their sleeping in the 
parlor. Then he spread some comforts 
on the floor and told me to go to bed. 
He’d stay with the boys. 

‘I was surprised, but I went to bed. 
I thought I would n’t sleep at all, but 
the next thing I knew it was five o’clock 
and Pop was calling me. 

***You’ll have to get up now, Sary. 
I got to get to my ploughing. If the 


doctor says to send for your Mom you 
get Jake’s boy to take a telegram in.” 


*“Send for Mom? What for?” I 
asked. I was so dead asleep I had for- 
gotten everything. Then it all came 
rushing back and I hopped out of bed 
and hurried into my clothes. When I 
got downstairs I found that Pop had 
had his oatmeal and coffee and was out 
harnessing the team. 

‘I don’t like to remember that day 
even yet. When the doctor came he 
said, “‘Well, I guess you’d like to have 
your mother here to help you. When 
could she get here?”’ 

*“T could telegraph her and she 
could get here to-morrow afternoon,” 
I said, trying not to tremble. I knew it 
meant the boys had diphtheria. 

**“You do that,” he answered, cheer- 
fully. He stayed quite a while that 
morning and explained carefully all 
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that he wanted done. But all that day 
the boys got sicker and sicker. They 
didn’t talk or cry much, but that 
scared me all the more. 

‘That night Pop and I took turns 
sitting up with them, giving them 
water and tending to their medicine. 
But when five o’clock came Pop said, 
as he did the day before, “I’ve got to 
get to my ploughing.” 

‘About seven a neighbor came in. 
She was an old woman who talked 
continually. I was too tired and anx- 
ious to pay much attention to her. She 
shook her head over the boys. 

““Tf they get real bad, Sary,” she 
said, “you dose ’em with coal oil. 
That’s what I did with my Pete when 
he had the quinsy.”” And she went on 
to tell a long story about Pete. I 
scarcely heard her, for I was watching 
the road for the doctor. 

‘Old Doc Hanley didn’t do very 
much for the boys when he came that 
morning, but he was very gentle with 
them and with me. 

***Where’s your father, Sarah?” he 
asked. 

““He’s ploughing,” I said. 

*“H’m. Well, Sarah, listen to me. 
I can’t stay very long this morning 
because Mis’ Brown over on the hill 
road is getting her baby to-day and 
I’ve got to get back to her. When will 
your mother get here? Four o’clock. 
Well. Now, Sarah, it’s likely that 
before that time these boys will bleed 
some at the nose. It’s kind of frighten- 
ing, Sarah, and I’d stay with you if I 
could. I’ll come back as soon as I can, 
but there really is n’t any use sending 
for me because— ” He stopped, and 
then said, “Because there isn’t any- 
thing more I can do.” 

‘I knew what he meant, all right, but 
I had hold of myself and I said, “ You 
wait just a minute, will you, doctor? 
I want to get Nell and tie her by the 
back door so I can get Father if—” 
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**You do that,” he said. 
a bit.” 

‘I ran to the pasture gate and whis- 
tled to Nell. She was our pet horse. 
We children had raised her from a colt 
and she’d follow us round like a dog. 
Now she came running up, expecting 
sugar. I jumped on her back and 
in a minute was tying her at the back 
door. 

“**Now I feel safer,” I said to old 
Doc Hanley. 

**“Good. You’re all right, Sarah,” 
he said, and drove away. 

‘But I did n’t feel all right. If I live 
to be a hundred I shall never forget 
that morning. Except for their hard 
breathing and little moans now and 
then, the boys were quiet. The house 
was quiet. Everything was quiet ex- 


*T’ll wait 


cept Nell, stamping outside. Isat by 
the bed in the parlor where the two lay, 
watching, watching, and trying to ease 
them. 

“It was just eleven o’clock when Jim 
had a choking spell and then began to 


bleed. The next moment I was on Nell, 
out of the yard, and galloping down the 
road to the field where Pop was plough- 
ing. He saw me coming and stopped 
the team. 

**Pop, come quick!” I screamed. 
“ Jim’s bleeding and the doctor said —”’ 

‘I couldn’t go on. Pop got white 
under his tan, but he said sternly, 
“What did Doc Hanley say?” 

‘He said it was n’t any use to call 
him because there wasn’t anything 
more he could do if they started 
bleeding!” 

‘I can see Pop standing there as 
plainly to-day as I could then. He had 
a strong face, meant to be kind, but 
hardened by years of unending work 
— sunrise to sunset, sunrise to sunset. 
His faded, neatly patched shirt was 
open over his chest and his overalls had 
shrunk above his ankles. He had taken 
off his shoes and with his bare toes he 
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made crosses and circles in the dusty 
earth. 

“After a moment he gave a sigh and 
gathered the reins closer in his hands. 

*“Tf old Doc Hanley can’t do any- 
thing more,” he said, “I guess I can’t. 
Giddap!” 

‘For a moment I was stupefied. 
Then I cried, “But, Pop, are n’t you 
coming? Jim’s maybe going to die!” 

‘But the horses were moving on. 

*“T’ve got my ploughing to tend 
to,” said Pop. 

‘I don’t remember how I got back to 
the house. I was blazing with anger, 
and as I rode a determination just as 
fierce grew within me. Mother was n’t 
going to come home and find Jim dead! 
She was n’t! 

‘That was a house of terror when I 
got back. Tom had been bleeding as 
weil as Jim, and they were plainly 
worse. I got warm water and washed 
their faces. I rubbed their hands and 
their legs. I gave them sips of water 
with a spoon, and as I did so I suddenly 
remembered what the old neighbor 
woman had said. 

“*“Tf they get real bad, dose ’em with 
coal oil!” 

‘I flew to the woodshed and got the 
can of kerosene. I got a spoon, and 
with hands that shook so that I spilled 
a good deal I put a spoon of kerosene to 
Jim’s lips. But he would not open his 
mouth. 

**“Water, Jim,” I said, and as his lips 
parted I slipped in the kerosene. Then, 
before my courage failed me, I gave 
some to Tom, too.’ 

Sarah stopped talking. 

‘Did they die?’ asked Jennie, breath- 
lessly. 

Sarah laughed shortly. ‘Hardly. 
Jim’s your husband and Tom’s your 
brother-in-law.’ 

‘I was so interested I forgot,’ said 
Jennie. ‘Go on.’ 

‘That was a horrible time. I thought 
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for a while I had killed them. But, 
whatever else the coal oil did, it loos- 
ened the membrane in their throats. 
I helped them, and we got it out. 

‘Pop brought the team in at noon, 
and after he had taken care of the 
horses he came into the kitchen. There 
was no dinner. He tiptoed to the 
parlor door and looked in. I was busy 
with the boys and did not look up. 
Neither of us spoke. Then I heard 
him moving round the kitchen, getting 
something to eat. Pretty soon he went 
back to his ploughing. 

‘If the morning had gone slowly, the 
afternoon flew by. I did everything I 
could think of to make those boys 
comfortable and to help them clear 
their throats. After a while they began 
to doze, and at last the doctor drove in. 
He came quietly up to the bed and felt 
the boys’ pulses. 

“What have you done to them, 
Sarah?” he asked. 

‘I thought, “I have killed them and 
he knows it!’ but I managed to answer, 
“T gave them coal oil.” 

**Coal oil!” he exploded. “Coal 
oil!” And then he laughed. “ Well, 
Sarah, I would n’t have dared! But 
they’re better. They'll get well, I 
think.” 

‘At that, something let go inside me, 
and I started crying and could n’t stop. 
Old Doc Hanley hustled me into the 
kitchen, and the next thing I knew 
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there was Mother with her arms round 
me. Of course, finding me crying like 
that, she thought someone was dead. 

*“Ts it both of them, Sarah?’ she 
whispered, holding me so hard it hurt. 

‘That brought me out of it in a 
hurry. “It isn’t either of them,” 
I gulped. “They’re all right. I gave 
them coal oil.”’ 

***Coal oil!’’ exclaimed my mother. 
**Coal oil! Well, there’s nothing better 
if you can stand it! Now, you go to 
bed. I’ll tend to the boys.”’ 

Again there was silence. Jennie 
wiped her eyes. After a bit Sarah 
continued. 

“No, I never felt quite the same to- 
ward Pop again. Of course, for a long 
time I just thought he was afraid 
to see Jim die. But since I’ve really 
been grown, and especially since I’ve 
had this farm to work, I’ve known it 
wasn’t just that. Perhaps it wasn’t 
that at all, for certainly Pop had been 
up two nights with the boys and had 
been very anxious about them. 

‘But for years Pop had never let 
anything interfere with the farm work. 
Whether the weather was blazing hot 
or stormy cold, he worked. If he felt 
well he worked, and if he felt sick he 
worked. I don’t think any death in 
the family except Mother’s could have 
stopped him. 

“No, Pop had his ploughing to tend 
to, and he tended to it.’ 
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BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


Many and loud have been the protests, 
not only against the rents which Amer- 
ican families have to pay to-day, but 
against the quality of the homes sup- 
plied. In spite of the phenomenal ac- 
tivity in the building industry since the 
war, we are most of us still haunted by 
the spectre of high rents. A few of us, 
by stretching a point, can afford to live 
in the new houses, but the family whose 
income averages no more than $2500 a 
year faces a predicament. It has been 
variously contended that this group, 
admittedly the largest in the country, 
represents anywhere from 40 per cent 
to 70 per cent of the population. The 
homes which are being built to-day 
simply do not come within the range of 
this $2500 group. For if a family in 
these circumstances is to be even rea- 
sonably fed and clothed, and to enjoy 
only the simplest forms of recreation, 
it cannot safely apply much more than 
one fifth of the budget to rent. This 
means very little over $40 a month, or 
$10 per room (including heating) for a 
four-room house or apartment. Four 
rooms are cramped quarters for a fam- 
ily of five; yet there are no apartments 
available at this price except in the very 
oldest buildings. No wonder these fam- 
ilies seize every possible opportunity to 
escape to the street, and that investiga- 
tors of the causes of delinquency and 
crime mention, in case after case, the 
‘lack of a suitable home environment.’ 

A few individuals, inspired by what 
has been done in Europe, have declared 


that, since private enterprise has failed 
to rid our cities of the plague spots of 
rickety shanties and dark tenements, 
the time has come for the State to step 
in and replace these blighted areas with 
low-rental housing in which the lower- 
paid group of workers can afford to 
live. But this is an admission that in- 
dustry cannot afford to house its work- 
ers in decency, and a challenge not 
alone to our industrial system but to 
democratic government itself. Surely 
it is time to investigate conditions as 
they exist and to see whether some less 
extreme solution cannot be found. 


II 


One would naturally suppose that, 
with building costs as high as they are, 
practically all of each dollar expended 
for ‘housing’ would go to pay for con- 
struction. Such, however, is not the 


case. The cost of the construction 
alone accounts for only about half of 
it, ranging as high as 64 cents to as low 
as 41 cents out of each dollar of the 
cost of the finished product. With the 
rest of the dollar the land must be paid 
for, the streets must be paid for, the 
sewer, water, gas, electricity, grading, 
and other improvements must be paid 
for; lawyers must be paid; in addition, 
the privilege of using money must be 
bought and paid for, and the cost of 
selling the finished product must be 
included. 

Of course conditions vary amazingly 
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in different parts of the United States, 
but, to take an average, of each dollar 
spent for the finished home product the 
division is approximately as follows: — 


To labor at the job $0.26} 
For materials delivered at the job...... .25 
To promoters and financiers........... 27 
For land and its improvement......... 21} 


$1.00 


To most of us these figures are sur- 
prising. Few of us have tried to analyze 
housing costs. We instinctively think 
in terms of brick, lumber, steel, and 
other materials, and of the labor re- 
quired to put them in place. It seems 
incomprehensible to us that the cost 
of promotion should run higher than 
the cost of all the complicated materials 
which we see delivered to the job. And 
we have been so used to blaming labor 
for high costs that we refuse to believe 
that the cost of promotion usually 
amounts to more than the total cost of 
all labor at the job. Yet it is a fact 
that, for the average brick structure, 
out of each dollar of the total cost only 
263 cents is paid to labor at the job — 
of which only 8} cents goes to the 
grasping carpenters, 53 cents to the 
mercenary bricklayers, and 45 cents to 
the profiteering plasterers and hod 
carriers together! Plumbers on an aver- 
age get no more than 2 cents, sur- 
prising as it may seem to the profes- 
sional wits, and electricians % of a 
cent. So much for the arguments of 
those who would make labor the one 
and only scapegoat for expensive 
housing. 

When America was a wilderness and 
the first colonists were constructing 
their farms and villages on the Atlantic 
seaboard, the cost of a house consisted 
almost entirely of the labor of the 
craftsmen who built it. Stone for the 
foundation was at hand, and timber 
was standing near by. To-day what a 
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difference! Although our mechanics 
receive wages which are unbelievably 
high when compared to former stand- 
ards, the percentage of the total cost 
which the men at the job now receive 
is infinitely less. The modern workman 
at the job does not do many of the 
things his predecessor used to do. He 
no longer cuts his own timber, he no 
longer smooths it into beams and 
planks, he no longer fits much of it 
together into sash and frames. These 
things are done in far-away lumber 
camps, in sawmills, in shops. Some of 
the heaviest items of cost to-day were 
unheard of by our forefathers. Trans- 
portation and overhead must be paid 
for as part of the cost before a mantel- 
piece or a bathtub is delivered at the 
job to-day. Thus the total charge for 
materials mounts up to 25 cents in the 
housing dollar, or virtually as much as 
the charge for labor at the job. 

The numerous and complex processes 
represented by this charge for materials 
are not always as efficiently done as 
they might be. There are often waste 
and lost motion. Who has not seen 
plasterers idly waiting for carpenters 
to get out of the way, while the car- 
penters in turn are waiting for the 
arrival of the kitchen window frames 
that were promised last week by ex- 
press? But even if such inefficiency 
were eliminated the saving would not 
amount to more than a few cents on 
every dollar of housing cost. We must 
accomplish this and more too. We 
must look further for the answer to 
our problem. 

The most significant factor in the 
high cost of housing is the great in- 
crease in the proportionate amount 
spent for things other than construction. 
This amount used to be negligible; 
now it has grown to over half of the 
production cost. Without diminishing 
our efforts to reduce the present waste 
in labor and materials, we should 
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realize that we are paying even more 
dearly for the use of land and for the 
use of money. Why are these items 
in the housing bill so large? 

Out of each dollar that the average 
owner spends for his house, he pays 
27 cents to promoters and financiers. 
Naturally, we admit, the builder re- 
quires capital to pay his men and to 
purchase materials; we expect him to 
have to pay interest upon it and 
to pass along the charge to the future 
owner. But 27 cents looks on the face 
of it like a payment of something more 
than the market rate for the use of 
capital. Furthermore, this figure rep- 
resents the average; the promotion 
charge often runs much higher. For 
example, in the type of small frame 
bungalows in South Brooklyn which 
are being extensively sold for from 
$5600 to $5800 apiece, as much as 43 
cents out of each dollar goes for pro- 
motion. In the case of this class of 


house in this particular neighborhood 
the cost of promotion frequently ex- 


ceeds the total cost of construction 
itself, including both labor and mate- 
rials. Promotion obviously includes 
some extraordinary costs over and 
above the prevailing interest rate 
usually paid for the use of investment 
capital. To promotion may be assigned 
(besides the interest and carrying 
charges) discounts, bonuses, profits, 
overhead, sales costs, advertising, and 
other expenses incident to the use of 
money. As we examine the figures 
more closely we begin to see where the 
trouble lies. The charges for funds 
used in housing are to a great extent 
upon a speculative basis rather than 
an investment basis. 

It is difficult to say why the finance 
of housing is so different from ordinary 
commercial finance. It is usual to think 
of certain merchants ‘or manufacturers 
as good credit risks and others as poor 
risks. Men with high credit ratings 


can borrow on easy terms, while those 
with undesirable ratings will find that 
credit is not so easy to obtain except 
at high cost. In housing, on the other 
hand, the method of extending credit 
is very different. It is assumed that the 
first half of any housing enterprise 
is a good risk and that the last half is 
a speculation. Money is loaned ac- 
cordingly. The situation is almost 
analogous to what it would be in the 
grocery business if one half of the capi- 
tal needed to do business were loaned 
to anyone who desired to enter the 
grocery field, while the rest of the 
necessary capital were left to the specu- 
lators to supply at exorbitant rates. 
Such a policy assists the fly-by-night 
operator at the expense of the conserv- 
ative business man. It provokes ruth- 
less and disastrous competition instead 
of healthy competition. 

But the housing industry differs 
from all others except farming in that 
it cannot exist without the use of land, 
and land is of all things in the world 
the greatest temptation to speculation. 
Twenty-one and one-half cents out of 
each dollar of final cost goes, on an 
average, to pay for land; the range is 
from 35 cents for the land on which the 
tall fireproof apartment is built down 
to 11 cents for the sliver of ground 
on which the Philadelphia row house 
stands. 

Now there are certain plain facts 
about the economics of land which we 
must understand if we are to realize 
why land prices behave as they do. 
Land depends for its value principally 
upon the fact that it is all owned al- 
ready, and that a growing community 
cannot acquire land for necessary new 
uses without buying it. When land 
is sold it is, therefore, usually sold at a 
profit. The new owner has to pay the 
old owner for his original costs and 
also for the various expenses he may 
have had in carrying the land. If, in 
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addition, the old owner has been enjoy- 
ing an income from the land, the new 
owner will also have to offer enough 
money to make it worth while for him 
to part with it. And finally, if the old 
owner realizes that the land is increas- 
ing in value and that it would be worth 
his while to keep possession of it, but 
decides to sell on the principle that 
a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush, he may include in his price 
a fat sum representing the possible 
future profits that he is handing over 
with it. One deduces from this that the 
price of land is made up of two factors, 
the first representing the capitalized 
value of its past costs, the second the 
capitalized value of its possible future 
earning power. This is equivalent to 
saying that land usually sells at a 
premium. Each succeeding purchaser 
is left with the task of making good 
whatever guess he may have made as 
to its value. 

The public is convinced that land 
is getting scarcer all the time, and is 
apparently willing to buy anything 
that can be called land. One can 
scarcely blame the subdividers for 
keeping at their job. The public pays 
the bill. Less than a year ago one of 
the most reputable of the subdividers 
operating in Chicago made the state- 
ment that at that time sufficient land 
had already been subdivided to take 
care of the estimated growth of Chicago 
for twenty years to come, but that 
notwithstanding this fact the process 
of subdivision was not diminishing 
and that the public was taking the new 
lots off the promoters’ hands. The 
same thing is going on in and about 
New York: for example, in the Long 
Island section between Patchogue and 
the city limits enough land has al- 
ready been divided into lots to ac- 
commodate the entire present popula- 
tion of the five boroughs of New 
York. Around the city of Detroit there 
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extends a belt of land from three to 
six miles wide already divided into 
lots and waiting for the building boom 
to catch up with it, and meanwhile 
piling up carrying charges. Here again 
the speculative nature of building adds 
to the expense which the ultimate 
owner will have to bear. 

The figures I have given represent 
only averages. Depending upon local 
conditions and different types of hous- 
ing, there are great variations in the 
proportions of the dollar which go to 
pay for the factors of labor, materials, 
promotion, and land. It is reasonable, 
however, to say that for new work 
roughly a quarter of the dollar is re- 
quired for each. When a home is sold 
for a profit after its completion, how- 
ever, the effect is to change this four- 
fold division of the dollar. The profit is 
added to the financing costs, and very 
frequently additional discounts increase 
still further the proportion that goes to 
promoters and financiers. As time goes 
on, the original cost of producing the 
house is lost sight of completely. What 
remains is the market price of the land 
and the costs of financing. 


Ill 


Not so long ago an eminent tax as- 
sessor was questioned by one of his 
city-hall chiefs as to why he had raised 
all the assessments in one of the poorer 
sections of his city, where the people 
owned their own homes. ‘That’s the 
very reason,’ he replied. “Those people 
like high assessments. It helps them 
prove the damn little boxes have some 
value when they want to sell them.’ 
The politician was still puzzled and 
ventured a remark about the people 
not being able to keep their homes. But 
the assessor said, ‘Don’t be a ninny! 
Don’t you realize that most people 
don’t want a home? They want a 
speculation!” 
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So it is with all those who put money 
into real estate. They want a specula- 
tion. They desire to put in as little 
money as possible and get it out as 
soon as possible. If a house originally 
worth $10,000 can be sold for $11,000, 
it is only an increase of ten per cent 
in the price, but the operator who has 
been clever enough to buy the house 
with only $1000 in cash and the rest in 
mortgages makes 100 per cent on his 
cash payment. It is an attractive 
gambling game, the buying and selling 
of real estate, and there are enough 
trying their hand at it to keep the 
price of apartments and homes steadily 
advancing even while the buildings 
themselves depreciate. 

Is not the anomaly in the situation 
clear? Here is a whole industry operat- 
ing upon a speculative basis — to such 
an extent that a share in the earning 
power of real property is practically 
unmarketable. Yet the supply of homes 
and shelter is one of the stable needs 
of the community. Nearly a sixth of the 
national income goes to pay for shelter. 
What an extraordinary thing that the 
satisfaction of this great human need 
does not yet offer one of the greatest 
and most conservative fields, not for 
speculation, but for investment! 

The reason is simple. It is because 
with buildings the equity behind the 
stock represents little except the right 
to ‘manipulate’ the property. 

During the period when steel mills 
and railroads were manipulated, when 
they were bought and sold for a profit, 
their securities were not sought after as 
an investment. It was only when cor- 
porations were formed large enough to 
buy up and hold chains of mills and 
railroads for the sole purpose of oper- 
ating them efficiently and profitably 
that the outstanding bonds and stocks 
of these companies began to have a 
very considerable investment value. 
Building and real estate stand to-day 
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where the railroads stood in the period 
of frenzied speculation and expansion 
following the Civil War. The railroads 
and industry in general have passed 
through the stage in their development 
where great fortunes were made over- 
night by manipulation. To-day the 
public may invest in the bonds or the 
stock of seasoned railroads, industrials, 
or utilities with reasonable certainty 
that these are steady income-producing 
investments. The preferred stock of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
for example, which pays 7 per cent and 
no more, is so sought after that the 
price of the stock ranges from $120 
to $135 a share. Who ever heard of 
anyone paying a premium to buy the 
preferred stock in any building? 

It is a matter of grave concern how 
soon self-interest will compel operators 
in real estate to follow the example of 
other industries and combine to secure 
the regular profit due to efficient opera- 
tion. With speculation in housing ramp- 
ant as it is to-day, it is small wonder 
that money is expensive to get. High 
rates of interest and exorbitant dis- 
counts are to be expected. We have 
seen that the expense of original financ- 
ing and promoting runs as high as 27 
cents on each dollar. The burden of 
financing costs is felt most keenly, how- 
ever, in the annual financing charges. 
For the usual operation annual charges 
average between 9 and 11 per cent. On 
some of the subordinate mortgages the 
charges for interestand amortization run 
as high as 35 to 40 per cent annually. A 
reduction of two points in the average 
interest has more effect upon rents than 
a reduction of 10 per cent in construc- 
tion costs. 

The American home owner suffers 
financially in more ways than one from 
being the unwitting victim of a specu- 
lative industry. Ultimately the cash to 
pay for the risks of speculative building 
and of speculative real-estate operation 
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comes out of his pocket. Are we to 
be surprised that he protests at the 
amount called for? 


IV 


Within the past few years there has 
been a slow awakening to the signifi- 
cance of the cost of speculative housing. 
There has accordingly been a change in 
the nature of the legislation aimed to 
protect the public. It has become less 
mandatory and more constructive. In- 
stead of attempting to limit by law 
what the landlord may and may not 
do, the recent New York law has been 
framed with the hope of attracting low- 
interest money into the field of housing. 
The idea has just begun to germinate 
that investments in housing may be 
made safe, if through no other means, 
by putting them under the supervision 
of the State. 

It was a curious situation which 
brought this idea home to many of us. 
Under the New York law the power of 
condemnation was brought to the as- 
sistance of the housing companies for 
the purpose of assembling entire city 
blocks for large-scale operation. Such 
powers were so subject to abuse that 
they could not be granted without 
proper regulation and supervision. A 
State Board of Housing was therefore 
created, with powers of supervision, 
regulation, investigation, and research. 
The nation has been watching the New 
York experiment, but the pot has not 
yet come to a boil. A year after the 
legislation was passed we have the 
spectacle of a State Board set up to 
supervise the operation of the invest- 
ment housing companies with no more 
than one company of the type having 
come into existence to be regulated. 

Happily the Board has been free 
meanwhile to exercise its powers of re- 
search and investigation. The paradox 
is none the less apparent. The conserv- 
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ative type of investment housing com- 
panies, when they begin operation, are 
to be regulated by the State. All others 
who wish to operate in the field of hous- 
ing are free to speculate, manipulate, 
skimp on construction, or do anything 
within the law that will bring the 
quickest return. 

Yet it is with these others who at 
present dominate the field of housing 
that the investment companies must 
compete for their capital. For all capi- 
tal comes from the same money market. 
Generally speaking, there are two kinds 
available: capital for investment, to be 
had in large quantities and at low rates 
of interest; and capital for speculation, 
to be had in smaller amounts for the 
highest return obtainable. The specu- 
lator in housing is at present tapping 
both of these reservoirs of capital. He 
gets as much investment capital at low 
interest as possible, and for this -he 
gives a first mortgage. For the balance 
he draws upon speculative funds, giv- 
ing subordinate mortgages for which he 
pays heavy discounts, but keeping con- 
trol of the equity for a short period 
himself until he can ‘get his money 
out,’ as the saying goes. What matters 
it to him whether the thing he builds is 
uneconomic, wasteful, or short-lived, 
so long as he can ‘unload’ it for a profit 
upon someone else? 

The money that goes into housing 
runs the risk of this sort of manipula- 
tion and mismanagement. Is there 
small wonder that housing stands dis- 
credited from an investment point of 
view? Is it at all likely that investment 
housing companies can at once win the 
public confidence in the face of such a 
situation? 

If ever governmental regulation is 
justly called for it will be to curb 
financial manipulation in housing and 
real estate. It will be quite logical if 
the same pressure of public opinion 
which set up such an agency as the 
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New York State Board of Housing to 
regulate the investment housing cor- 
porations compels the extension of the 
regulatory powers of the Board to 
include the supervision of all housing 
finance. It is as certain that this step 
must be taken in New York and else- 
where within the next decade as it 
was certain twenty years ago that a 
governmental agency was needed capa- 
ble of curbing the type of unchecked 
financial manipulation which caused 
the panic of 1907. If those who pro- 
duce the best product in an essential 
industry are to be protected from the 
unscrupulous, and the industry itself 
fails to give the protection or to curb 
manipulation and speculation, then 
the Government must be called upon. 
The Federal Reserve Act brought the 
Government into the banking field 
in the interest of high standards of 
banking and the proper uses of credit. 
It assured the even flow of investment 
funds for the needs of the nation’s 
business and prevented speculation 
from seriously draining upon those 
funds. What the national Government 
has done in the regulation of banking 
can and should be done by the in- 
dividual states to regulate an industry 
so essential to the well-being of their 
citizens as the provision of proper 
shelter. 


V 


Let us not, however, pin too much 
hope upon governmental regulation 
of housing finance. It is inevitable in 
the end, but should it come too soon, 
and should it be applied without 
understanding, it might cause a reac- 
tion which would delay relief for many 
years more. What can be done in the 
meantime? 

To begin with, we need to recognize 
two important facts. The first is that 
it is not necessary for the mass of 
mankind to live in rickety hovels and 
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sunless cells. If intelligence is applied, 
the same amount of money that at 
present is going into the construction 
of these makeshift dwellings may be 
used to produce homes which will 
have permanent sunlight and ample 
recreation space, and in which it will 
be a joy to live. The second fact is 
that homes of this type will not depre- 
ciate as rapidly as those which we now 
build, and that they may therefore 
be financed far more cheaply, entirely 
from investment and not from specula- 
tive funds. As a result the public will 
be able to live in homes far better than 
they have yet known for less money 
than they now pay. 

But how shall we persuade the 
skeptical business world that these are 
indeed facts? No mere assertion will 
convince them. We must rely on 
demonstration. Somebody must come 
forward with a well-devised plan for 
conservatively financed housing, — 
somebody who combines technical 
information and experience with a 
knowledge of just how much can be 
accomplished, — and make a_ bold 
experiment. He must procure capital 
without paying heavy discounts for it 
in advance of the demonstration. He 
must seek this capital from investment, 
not from philanthropic sources. Up to 
date much harm has been done by 
talk about philanthropy and semi- 
philanthropy. Then he must prove by 
the successful accomplishment of his 
experiment that housing can be made 
conservatively profitable for the men 
who control investment as distin- 
guished from speculative money, and 
who at the present moment have no 
conception whatever that housing has 
investment possibilities. 

Surely it should not be difficult to 
persuade these men, once an experi- 
mental project has been successfully 
launched. Allover the country business 
on an investment basis is to-day more 
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stable than it has ever been before. 
In spite of the fact that wages have 
steadily risen, we find that the prices of 
manufactured commodities, disturbed 
by the war, have begun an appreciable 
decline. Housing is practically the 
single exception. So far as new con- 
struction is concerned, every year we 
are offering smaller quarters for more 
money. This cannot be kept up 
indefinitely. The building industry 
has very much to learn from industry 
in general, but most of all to learn 
from the automobile manufacturers. 
Twenty-five years ago no one would 
have believed it possible that the 
automobile would come into broad 
popular use and that the man of small 
means would find it within his means to 
ride about in his own little car. Henry 
Ford has achieved one of the marvels 
of the age— the broadening of the 
market for an article which he pro- 
duced. He achieved this by standard- 
izing and stabilizing production and 
introducing the most efficient methods 
possible. It was done by cutting 
down production cost and taking a 
small profit on a great quantity of cars 
produced. Large-scale production on a 
similar basis will be the salvation of 
the housing problem. 

It must be preceded by large-scale 
conception. Those who would under- 
take large housing projects on the new 
basis must develop a new technique 
of planning and of management. They 
must not subdivide land faster than 
it can be used economically. They 
must reduce the number and expense 
of streets with service and transporta- 
tion lines so that the cost of building 
and maintaining them will not be more 
than the houses which front on them 
can afford to carry. They must learn 
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that units of housing must be self- 
contained; that they must not be 
dependent upon undeveloped adjoining 
property for light and outlook. They 
must concentrate the open spaces, 
providing a few big ones rather than 
a lot of little ones, so as to secure 
recreation areas large enough for all 
but the older children. They must 
avoid wasteful planning, do away 
with narrow dark courtyards and un- 
lighted rooms, and avoid unnecessary 
repetition and duplication of stairs, 
hallways, and other service features. 
They must learn to standardize both 
materials and methods of construction 
for the sake of economy, and, with 
the codperation of labor, to turn the 
functional subdivision of various trades 
(often so productive of disastrous 
waste on a small job) into an asset 
for increasing the efficiency of labor 
on large-scale work. If they do all 
these things, we may be confident not 
only that they will produce houses and 
apartments which will be economical 
and comfortable and attractive to 
purchasers and tenants, but also that 
they will, with proper efficiency of 
operation, make a steady profit suffi- 
cient to attract low-interest money. 

Slowly as the world moves forward, 
it must move toward the realization of 
such a programme. Civilization means 
nothing more than the organization of 
mankind to control its destiny. The 
spectre of the High Cost of Living has, 
after all, the same single purpose as 
has any ordinary spectre or ‘bogie 
man.’ They all exist to frighten us. 
Let us hope that this spectre may 
frighten us into action, so that we 
may come into a better understanding 
of how to satisfy the fundamental 
human need for shelter. 





ONCE, ONLY ONCE 


BY LAURENCE BINYON 


Once, only once, never again, never, 
The idle curve my hand traces in air, 
The first flush on the cloud, lost in the morning’s height, 
Meeting of the eyes and tremble of delight, 
Before the heart is aware 


Gone! to return, never again, never! 


Futurity flows toward me, all things flow 
Full-streaming, and ere a pulse beat they are bound 
In fixity that no repenting Power can free; 

They are with Egypt and with Nineveh, 


Cold as a grave in the ground: 


And still, undated, all things toward me flow. 


Why is all strange? Why do I not grow used? 

The ripple upon the stream that nothing stays, 

The bough above, in glory of warm light waving slow, 

Trouble me, enchant me, as with the stream I flow 
Lost into the endless days. 


Why is all strange? Why do I not grow used? 


Eternity! Where heard I that still word? 
Like one that passing through a foreign street 
Has felt upon him bent from far some earnest look, 
Yet sees not whence, and feigns that he mistook, 
I marvel at my own heartbeat. 


Eternity! How learnt I that far word? 





VANZETTYS LAST STATEMENT 


Monday, August 22, 1927 


A RECORD BY W. G. THOMPSON 


[Tue following document, which is not 
printed to prolong an argument, has no 
bearing upon the official record of the 
tragic case to which it forms the nat- 
ural epilogue. But in human records 
its extraordinary character gives it a 
place unlike any other known to us. 

— Tue Epirors] 


Sacco and Vanzetti were in the Death 
House in the State Prison at Charles- 
town. They fully understood that 


they were to die immediately after 
midnight. Mr. Ehrmann and I, hav- 
ing on their behalf exhausted every 


legal remedy which seemed to us avail- 
able, had retired from the active con- 
duct of the case, holding ourselves in 
readiness, however, to help their new 
counsel in any way we could. 

I was in New Hampshire, where a 
message reached me from Vanzetti that 
he wanted to see me once more before 
he died. I immediately started for 
Boston with my son, reached the prison 
in the late afternoon or early evening, 
and was at once taken by the Warden 
to Vanzetti. He was in one of the three 
cells in a narrow room opening im- 
mediately to the chair. In the cell 
nearest the chair was Madeiros, in the 
middle one Sacco, and in the third I 
found Vanzetti. There was a small 
table in his cell, and when I entered 
the room he seemed to be writing. The 
iron bars on the front of the cell were 
so arranged as to leave at one place 
a wider space, through which what 
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he needed could be handed to him. 
Vanzetti seemed to be expecting me; 
and when I entered he rose from his 
table, and with his characteristic smile 
reached through the space between the 
bars and grasped me warmly by the 
hand. It was intimated to me that J 
might sit in a chair in front of the cell, 
but not nearer the bars than a straight 
mark painted on the floor. This I did. 

I had heard that the Governor had 
said that if Vanzetti would release his 
counsel in the Bridgewater case from 
their obligation not to disclose what he 
had said to them the public would be 
satisfied that he was guilty of that 
crime, and also of the South Braintree 
crime. I therefore began the interview 
by asking one of the two prison guards 
who sat at the other end of the room, 
about fifteen feet from where we were, 
to come to the front of the cell and 
listen to the questions I was about to 
ask Vanzetti and to his replies. I 
then asked Vanzetti if he had at any 
time said anything to Mr. Vahey or Mr. 
Graham which would warrant the in- 
ference that he was guilty of either 
crime. With great emphasis and obvi- 
ous sincerity he answered no. He then 
said, what he had often said to me be- 
fore, that Messrs. Vahey and Graham 
were not his personal choice, but be- 
came his lawyers at the urgent request 
of friends, who raised the money to 
pay them. He then told me certain 
things about their relations to him 
and about their conduct of the Bridge- 
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water case, and what he had in fact 
told them. This on the next day I 
recorded, but will not here repeat. 

I asked Vanzetti whether he would 
authorize me to waive on his behalf his 
privilege so far as Vahey and Graham 
were concerned. He readily assented 
to this, but imposed the condition that 
they should make whatever statement 
they saw fit to make in the presence of 
myself or some other friend, giving his 
reasons for this condition, which I also 
recorded. 

The guard then returned to his seat. 

I told Vanzetti that although my be- 
lief in his innocence had all the time 
been strengthened, both by my study 
of the evidence and by my increasing 
knowledge of his personality, yet there 
was a chance, however remote, that I 
might be mistaken; and that I thought 
he ought for my sake, in this closing 
hour of his life when nothing could 
save him, to give me his most solemn 
reassurance, both with respect to him- 
self and with respect to Sacco. Van- 
zetti then told me quietly and calmly, 
and with a sincerity which I could not 
doubt, that I need have no anxiety 
about this matter; that both he and 
Sacco were absolutely innocent of the 
South Braintree crime, and that he 
(Vanzetti) was equally innocent of the 
Bridgewater crime; that while, looking 
back, he now realized more clearly 
than he ever had the grounds of the 
suspicion against him and Sacco, he 
felt that no allowance had been made 
for his ignorance of American points of 
view and habits of thought, or for his 
fear as a radical and almost as an out- 
law, and that in reality he was con- 
victed on evidence which would not 
have convicted him had he not been an 
anarchist, so that he was in a very real 
sense dying for his cause. He said it 
was a cause for which he was prepared 
to die. He said it was the cause of the 
upward progress of humanity, and the 
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elimination of force from the world. 
He spoke with calmness, knowledge, 
and deep feeling. He said he was grate- 
ful to me for what I had done for him. 
He asked to be remembered to my wife 
and son. He spoke with emotion of his 
sister and of his family. He asked me 
to do what I could to clear his name, 
using the words ‘clear my name.’ 

I asked him if he thought it would 
do any good for me or any friend to see 
Boda. He said he thought it would. 
He said he did not know Boda very 
well, but believed him to be an honest 
man, and thought possibly he might 
be able to give some evidence which 
would help to prove their innocence. 

I then told Vanzetti that I hoped he 
would issue a public statement ad- 
vising his friends against retaliating 
by violence and reprisal. I told him 
that, as I read history, the truth had 
little chance of prevailing when vio- 
lence was followed by counter-violence. 
I said that, as he well knew, I 
could not subscribe to his views or 
to his philosophy of life; but that, on 
the other hand, I could not but 
respect any man who consistently 
lived up to altruistic principles, and 
was willing to give his life for them. 
I said that if I were mistaken, and if 
his views were true, nothing could 
retard their acceptance by the world 
more than the hate and fear that 
would be stirred up by violent re- 
prisal. Vanzetti replied that, as I 
must well know, he desired no personal 
revenge for the cruelties inflicted upon 
him; but he said that, as he read his- 
tory, every great cause for the benefit 
of humanity had had to fight for its 
existence against entrenched power and 
wrong, and that for this reason he 
could not give his friends such sweeping 
advice as I had urged. He added that 
in such struggles he was _ strongly 
opposed to any injury to women and 
children. He asked me to remember 
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the cruelty of seven years of imprison- 
ment, with alternating hopes and fears. 
He reminded me of the remarks at- 
tributed to Judge Thayer by certain 
witnesses, especially by Professor Rich- 
ardson, and asked me what state of 
mind I thought such remarks in- 
dicated. He asked me how any candid 
man could believe that a judge capable 
of referring to men accused before 
him as ‘anarchistic bastards’ could be 
impartial, and whether I thought that 
such refinement of cruelty as had been 
practised upon him and upon Sacco 
ought to go unpunished. 

I replied that he well knew my own 
opinion of these matters, but that his 
arguments seemed to me not to meet 
the point I had raised, which was 
whether he did not prefer the preva- 
lence of his opinions to the infliction 
of punishment upon persons, however 
richly he might think they deserved it. 
This led to a pause in the conversation. 

Without directly replying to my ques- 
tion, Vanzetti then began to speak of 
the origin, early struggles, and prog- 
ress of other great movements for 
human betterment. He said that all 
great altruistic movements originated 
in the brain of some man of genius, 
but later became misunderstood and 
perverted, both by popular ignorance 
and by sinister self-interest. He said 
that all great movements which struck 
at conservative standards, received 
opinions, established institutions, and 
human selfishness were at first met 
with violence and persecution. He 
referred to Socrates, Galileo, Giordano 
Bruno, and others whose names I do 
not now remember, some Italian and 
some Russian. He then referred to 
Christianity, and said that it began in 
simplicity and sincerity, which were 
met with persecution and oppression, 
but that it later passed quietly into 
ecclesiasticism and tyranny. I said I 
did not think that the progress of Chris- 
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tianity had been altogether checked 
by convention and ecclesiasticism, but 
that on the contrary it still made an 
appeal to thousands of simple people, 
and that the essence of the appeal was 
the supreme confidence shown by Jesus 
in the truth of His own views by for- 
giving, even when on the Cross, His 
enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. 
Now, for the first and only time in the 
conversation, Vanzetti showed a feeling 
of personal resentment against his ene- 
mies. He spoke with eloquence of his 
sufferings, and asked me whether I 
thought it possible that he could forgive 
those who had persecuted and _ tor- 
tured him through seven years of 
inexpressible misery. I told him he 
knew how deeply I sympathized with 
him, and that I could not say that if 
I were in the same situation I should 
not have the same feeling; but I said 
that I had asked him to reflect upon 
the career of One infinitely superior to 
myself and to him, and upon a force 
infinitely greater than the force of 
hate and revenge. I said that in the 
long run the force to which the world 
would respond was the force of love 
and not of hate, and that I was sug- 
gesting to him to forgive his enemies, 
not for their sakes, but for his own peace 
of mind, and also because an example 
of such forgiveness would in the end 
be more powerful to win adherence to 
his cause or to a belief in his innocence 
than anything else that could be done. 
There was another pause in the con- 
versation. I arose and we stood gazing 
at each other for a minute or two in 
silence. Vanzetti finally said that he 
would think of what I had said. 


1 It is credibly reported that when, a few hours 
later, Vanzetti was about to step into the chair, 
he paused, shook hands with the Warden and 
Deputy Warden and the guards, thanked them 
for their kindness to him, and, turning to the 
spectators, asked them to remember that he 
forgave some of his enemies. — W. G. T. 
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I then made a reference to the 
possibility of personal immortality, 
and said that, although I thought I 
understood the difficulties of a belief 
in immortality, yet I felt sure that if 
there was a personal immortality he 
might hope to share it. This remark 
he received in silence. 

He then returned to his discussion 
of the evil of the present organization 
of society, saying that the essence of 
the wrong was the opportunity it 
afforded persons who were powerful 
because of ability or strategic economic 
position to oppress the simple-minded 
and idealistic among their fellow men, 
and that he feared that nothing but 
violent resistance could ever overcome 
the selfishness which was the basis of 
the present organization of society 
and made the few willing to perpetuate 
a system which enabled them to ex- 
ploit the many. 

I have given only the substance of 
this conversation, but I think I have 
covered every point that was talked 


about and have presented a true pic- 
ture of the general tenor of Vanzetti’s 


remarks. Throughout the conversa- 
tion, with the few exceptions I have 
mentioned, the thought that was up- 
permost in his mind was the truth of 
the ideas in which he believed for the 
betterment of humanity, and the chance 
they had of prevailing. I was im- 
pressed by the strength of Vanzetti’s 
mind, and by the extent of his reading 
and knowledge. He did not talk like 
a fanatic. Although intensely con- 
vinced of the truth of his own views, 
he was still able to listen with calmness 
and with understanding to the expres- 
sion of views with which he did not 
agree. In this closing scene the im- 
pression of him which had been gaining 
ground in my mind for three years was 
deepened and confirmed — that he was 
a man of powerful mind, of unselfish 
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disposition, of seasoned character, and 
of devotion to high ideals. There was 
no sign of breaking down or of terror 
at approaching death. At parting he 
gave me a firm clasp of the hand and 
a steady glance, which revealed unmis- 
takably the depth of his feeling and 
the firmness of his self-control. 

I then turned to Sacco, who lay 
upon a cot bed in the adjoining cell 
and could easily have heard and un- 
doubtedly did hear my conversation 
with Vanzetti. My conversation with 
Sacco was very brief. He rose from 
his cot, referred feelingly though in a 
general way to some points of dis- 
agreement between us in the past, said 
he hoped that our differences of opinion 
had not affected our personal relations, 
thanked me for what I had done for 
him, showed no sign of fear, shook 
hands with me firmly, and bade me 
good-bye. His manner also was one 
of absolute sincerity. It was mag- 
nanimous in him not to refer more 
specifically to our previous differences 
of opinion, because at the root of it 
all lay his conviction, often expressed 
to me, that all efforts on his behalf, 
either in court or with public author- 
ities, would be useless, because no capi- 
talistic society could afford to accord 
him justice. I had taken the contrary 
view; but at this last meeting he did 
not suggest that the result seemed to 
justify his view and not mine.? 


21 afterward talked with the prison guard to 
whom I have referred in this paper. He told me 
that after he returned to his seat he heard all 
that was said by Vanzetti and myself. The room 
was quiet and no other persons were talking. 
I showed the guard my complete notes of the 
interview, including what Vanzetti had told me 
about Messrs. Vahey and Graham. He read the 
notes carefully and said that they corresponded 
entirely with his memory except that I had 
omitted a remark made by Vanzetti about women 
and children. I then remembered the remark 
and added it to my memorandum.— W. G. T. 
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INDEPENDENCE OR ISOLATION? 


BY H. H. POWERS 


Some four years ago I was privileged 
to present in the Atlantic some con- 
siderations on the League of Nations. 
I stated the original intent of the 
League, as I understood it, and my 
uncompromising hostility to it. I 
noted the complete change in the 
character of the League as evolved in 
the first five years of its existence, the 
obsolescence of Articles X and XVI, 
the repudiation of force, the reliance 
upon investigation and moral suasion, 
and the varied and useful service 
rendered in the field of common con- 
sent. In view of these developments, 
so different from what its founders 
intended and some of us feared, I 
expressed the conviction that America 
should participate in its activities, 
either by entering without reservations, 
entering with reservations, or codperat- 
ing without entering. As to which of 
those methods was best I had at that 
time no opinion. 

I have an opinion now. The past 
four years have furnished abundant 
food for thought. The League has 
continued its wise policy of forbear- 
ance, inquiry, and unostentatious serv- 
ice. Germany has entered; Argentina, 
Brazil, and Spain have withdrawn. 
The little nations have invaded the 
Council, appropriating and diluting 
its concentrated authority. Locarno 
and Thoiry and the ‘hotel talks’ have 
played their supplementary or rival 
role. Above all, the World Court has 
been instituted, has made its appeal to 
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us, and has rejected our too qualified 
acceptance of its invitation. This im- 
portant series of events is my excuse 
for again presenting, not the question 
of the League, but the larger question 
of international codperation as related 
to our nation. 

The refusal of the signatory Powers 
to admit the United States to the 
World Court on the terms proposed by 
our Senate marks one more decisive 
step in the determination of American 
policy. How far these unsuccessful 
attempts disclose fundamental Ameri- 
can tendencies and how far they have 
themselves created those tendencies it 
is difficult to determine. The tend- 
encies themselves are clear. We are 
not going at present to enter into any 
association or agreement which restricts 
or seems to restrict our national 
liberty of action. 

There can be little doubt that the 
moment most favorable to such asso- 
ciation was that immediately following 
the war. The war had given us several 
years’ experience of international co- 
operation, and, if we had experienced 
something of its difficulties and chafed 
under its friction, we had had the 
clearest evidence of its necessity and of 
the futility of separate action. 

Even so, however, we refused to 
join the League. Why? The answer is 
perfectly simple. All will recognize it 
as soon as Wilson and Lodge are 
forgotten. That will require some 
time yet. The contemporaries of the 
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great antagonists will continue to 
explain the current as due to those 
straws that floated upon it. A later 
generation will view with astonish- 
ment this explanation of our action 
as due to the animosity of Lodge 
—as though his were the only 
animosity — and will speculate with 
amusement as to what the attitude of 
Democratic Senators would have been 
if the League proposal had come from 
Roosevelt or Taft. They will recog- 
nize in this factitious line-up the play 
of ephemeral political forces which 
often obscure but seldom modify the 
action of the deeper forces of our 
national life. If personalities and ad- 
ventitious influences counted in this 
decision it was not all on one side or 
chiefly in the negative. Such influences 
are always present and are always 
overestimated. The amazing thing is 
that in the present instance they came 
so near to a seeming victory over the 
basic tendencies of American life. The 
victory would have been but seeming if 
it had been won. Form and appear- 
ance would have been different, but 
not substance. Life takes its own 
course with little regard to garments. 
Wilson may have been the prophet and 
Lodge the politician, Wilson right and 
Lodge wrong in the final accounting, 
but it was Lodge and not Wilson who 
represented the present tendencies of 
American life. This is the plain lesson 
of subsequent events. Lodge did not 
make these events. Had he done 
differently he could not have changed 
them appreciably. Or, conceding that 
he could, we have still to explain why 
he instead of one of different temper 
was sent to represent his State. En- 
visage it as we will, these men are 
straws and we have still to explain the 
current. 

What, then, are the present basic 
tendencies of American life as regards 
this question of international relations? 
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This article is not concerned with the 
final accounting. Between here and 
there stretches a vast expanse of con- 
crete situations to be met by temporary 
measures, each finite and of limited 
validity, but significant because of 
that ideal to which they are the only 
possible stepping-stones. It is with the 
nearer of these situations, these inter- 
mediate steps, that we are here con- 
cerned, and with those tendencies of 
our national life which must of neces- 
sity determine those steps. 

Why, then, did we refuse to enter 
the League? 

There are two possible explanations, 
two principles or instincts of action, 
principles related and easily con- 
founded, but in essence quite distinct. 
They are isolation and independence. 


II 


There can be no question that isola- 
tion has a strong attraction for the 
American mind. Despite our national 
passion for travel, very few Americans 
know any other country than their own 
and not all who travel entertain a 
favorable opinion of what they have 
seen. Visual familiarity with foreign 
lands is compatible with any degree of 
ignorance of their essential character. 
Americans, traveled and untraveled, 
entertain to a remarkable degree a 
complacent view of their own country 
as contrasted with all others. With 
perfect equanimity they declaim against 
the wicked imperialism of European 
countries, unmindful of the fact that 
we have annexed territory more often 
and for less cause than any European 
nation. Unconscious of the territorial 
problems of divided Europe, European 
dissensions are attributed to inherent 
quarrelsomeness, and our own im- 
munity to peaceableness of temper. 
Advantages of situation and natural 
resource thus assume the guise of moral 
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superiority to our eyes. Provincialism 
is thus in its very nature supercilious 
and self-sufficient. As a determinant 
of national policy it inevitably favors 
isolation. 

It is difficult to say how far this is 
the temper of the American people, 
but that it is widespread and influential 
hardly admits of doubt. It is in general 
the attitude of the unintelligent, though 
there are able and thoughtful expo- 
nents of the policy of isolation even in 
its extreme form. I remember such a 
man, a business man of large interests 
and great wealth. He believed in 
emphasizing to the utmost the self- 
sufficiency of our own country. He 
would raise the tariff on imports to a 
point where we should be compelled 
to produce all needed articles for our- 
selves. The beet-sugar industry should 
be developed to the point where it 
would displace entirely the sugar of 
the tropics. Synthetic rubber should 
replace natural rubber, or if necessary 
we should annex rubber plantations 
of our own. Intercourse between our- 
selves and other nations should be 
minimized. 

Such extreme views are doubtless 
exceptional, but they are the views 
of some able and influential men. 
They derive their chief significance, 
however, from the fact that they 
give countenance to the temper of 
arrogant provincialism. Thus _reén- 
forced, the policy of isolation is at all 
times potent in our national affairs. 
A striking though by no means unique 
illustration of this influence is to be 
found in the niggardliness and churl- 
ishness manifested toward our diplo- 
matic service, our disparagement of 
international amenities; and our will- 
ingness to condone if not to approve 
affronts toward foreign Powers. Doubt- 
less much is chargeable to simple igno- 
rance, but the note of insolent self- 
sufficiency is often unmistakable. It 
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is not so much boorishness as indiffer- 
ence. We are not nice to them because 
we feel no need of them and care little 
what they think. 

There can be no doubt that this 
temper was partly responsible for our 
refusal to enter the League. Before 
the time of decision came, the psy- 
chological moment had passed. The 
proceedings of the Peace Conference 
did not encourage the spirit of codpera- 
tion. Every returning soldier contrib- 
uted to the reaction toward the na- 
tional policy of isolation. Consciously 
and unconsciously men in public life 
were influenced by the reaction. We 
do not need to assume sycophancy on 
the part of Senators to account for 
their action. They were influenced by 
the same forces that influenced others 
and that swept the country in the 
election of 1920. 

But there could be no greater mis- 
take than to construe the vote of either 
Senate or people as an endorsement of 
the policy of isolation. There may have 
been Senators, as there certainly were 
citizens, who endorsed that policy, 
but they were not representative. 
Isolation was not the policy of Lodge 
or Harding or Hughes. I do not be- 
lieve that it is the policy of Coolidge 
or Kellogg or Moses or Borah or 
Johnson. It is doubtful if any of these 
men desired to limit our intercourse or 
coéperation with foreign Powers. Their 
policy —and the policy of our in- 
telligent citizenship everywhere — has 
been a policy, not of isolation, but of 
independence. 

The distinction is most important. 
Isolation means that we refuse to 
codperate. Independence means that 
we codperate to any desired extent, 
but on our own terms. It implies no 
unwillingness to codperate, no neces- 
sary assumption of superiority or self- 
sufficiency. The assumption is simply 
that we can and should decide when 
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and how we will codperate. It does not 
mean that we will make no concessions, 
that we will insist upon having exactly 
what we want. It permits of any degree 
of devotion to the coéperative principle, 
any degree of concession and concilia- 
tion. It merely retains the right to 
decide in each instance what codpera- 
tion is feasible and what concession is 
to be made. 

What I wish to make clear is that 
independence is no enemy to codpera- 
tion. It may seek codperation with 
assiduity. It is doubtless a policy 
best suited to nations that are very 
necessary or very self-sufficient; but 
we are both — hence our instinctive 
choice. 

We may safely dismiss, therefore, 
from our discussion the policy of 
isolation. The stars in their courses 
fight against it. No considerable body 
of intelligent opinion favors it. To 


declaim against it is to attack a man 
of straw. The American policy is not 
isolation, but independent, unpledged 


coéperation. 

Strange as it may seem, the out- 
standing exponent of this policy is 
Woodrow Wilson. Under his leader- 
ship we carried out the largest scheme 
of international codperation in our 
history, but always under conditions of 
complete independence. Who does not 
recall the oft-repeated formula, ‘the 
allied and associated Powers’? Who 
does not recall the constant assertion 
of our independence during the war 
and above all during the peace nego- 
tiations? Committed to the principle 
of coéperation, he would hear nothing 
of an alliance. From beginning to end 
no precedent, no usage, no logic of the 
situation, ever restrained his carefully 
guarded independence of action. In 
all this he was indubitably American. 
In his later proposal that we surren- 
der that independence of action he 
was not. 


Ill 


The period following the war has 
been remarkable for its reconciliations 
and its amicable adjustments. It began 
with a peace which was in the highest 
degree inauspicious. It bristled with 
grievances, with unwilling unions and 
unsought separations, with economic 
embarrassments and fictitious inde- 
pendences. The coercion of its adoption 
and the resentment which it aroused 
were notorious. This is not saying 
that it was not the best peace possible. 
He would be a brave man who would 
undertake to plan a_ better. The 
situation was desperate. Versailles 
merely registered that situation. But 
the spiritual malaise which followed 
was unmistakable. To a remarkable 
degree this situation has improved. 
The relation between France and 
Germany was as bitter in 1919 as in 
1871, but while in the earlier case that 
bitterness continued with little abate- 
ment for forty years, to-day the two 
Governments are seemingly upon the 
most cordial footing. The pitiless 
Poincaré follows meekly the pacific 
leading of Briand, while Stresemann 
holds even the Nationalists in leash. 
Both these peacemakers retain their 
places through all cabinet changes by 
the unmistakable will of their peoples. 

What a change in the few brief years 
since Briand was thrown from power 
beeause of a suspicion of friendliness, 
not toward a former foe, but toward a 
present ally! Hardly less significant is 
the changed feeling between America 
and Japan, a change much more 
marked in the latter country than in 
our own, and effected in spite of what 
was regarded as a great national 
affront. Less dramatic but not less 
real is the change of feeling between 
England and France, England and 
Germany, and other less familiar re- 
lationships which long threatened the 
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peace of Europe. To a very large 
extent these improvements rest upon 
concrete adjustments involving valued 
concessions and difficult sacrifices. 
Other changes seem rather to be in the 
domain of feeling and to reflect the 
more reasonable temper of the world. 

This period of accommodation and 
friendship is the period during which 
the League of Nations has been in 
existence. Is there any connection 
between these facts? Has the new 
world temper been due in any degree 
to the new world association? It is 
permissible to assume that such has 
been the case. I confess that as I try 
to imagine the nations of Europe in the 
condition in which they were after 
the Congress of Vienna, each living 
an essentially isolated life, formulating 
its policies alone and exclusively from 
the national standpoint, and using its 
diplomatic agents as spies and tools 
of partisan nationalism, I find it 
difficult to conceive such a develop- 
ment as now seems to have taken 
place. Possibly Briand, Chamber- 
lain, and Stresemann would have 
triumphed under less favorable condi- 
tions. It is possible, too, that their 
present triumph is less real than it 
seems; possible, finally, that without 
the League of Nations conditions would 
have been more favorable than a cen- 
tury ago. But when all is said it is 
reasonable to believe that the League 
has contributed to this gratifying 
result. 

The other services rendered by the 
League are enormous and_ beyond 
question, but do not concern us here. 
The question is simply how far the 
League has contributed to the recon- 
ciliations and adjustments which we 
have noted. It would seem that its 
contribution, though intangible and 
indirect, is considerable. 

But of direct contribution there 
seems to have been almost nothing. 
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The League has created atmosphere 
and promoted acquaintance, but the 
definite accords reached have been 
effected by other agencies and inde- 
pendent action. The only concrete 
result in the direction of disarmament 
—a prime purpose of the League — 
was effected by the Washington Con- 
ference, which was initiated by a 
nonmember and carried through with- 
out the aid of the League. The recent 
refusal of France and Italy to join in 
a second conference, with their ex- 
pressed preference for action through 
the League, is hailed with exultation 
by partisans of the latter. Its real 
meaning is that France and Italy are 
opposed to the proposed reduction of 
naval armaments and are confident 
that they can resist the pressure of the 
League more easily than that of a 
five-Power conference. While not op- 
posed to ultimate disarmament, they 
enjoy a present advantage through 
which they hope to attain still un- 
realized national ambitions — security 
and dominance in the case of France, 
and expansion in the case of Italy. 
Their preference for the League is a 
doubtful compliment. 

But the outstanding case is Locarno. 
Why Locarno instead of Geneva? All 
sorts of evasive answers were given to 
this question, such as the nearness of 
Locarno to Italy and the convenience 
of Mussolini. The real reason was to 
get away from Geneva. As one of the 
chief actors said in private: ‘We are 
tired of having the representative of 
Guatemala tell us what we may do.’ 
This hits the nail on the head. The 
inherent weakness of the League, as 
well as its potential strength, is its 
comprehensiveness. In an effort to 
establish universal jurisdiction it was 
necessary to invite the codperation of 
nations utterly unsuited to the high 
responsibilities of League member- 
ship. Ingenious efforts were made to 
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render the membership of the nation- 
ettes innocuous, but with scant success. 
These nations — of which Guatemala 
was chosen at random as a representa- 
tive—are simply meddlers in the 
major transactions of the associated 
nations. No prudent Power can en- 
trust its interests to their arbitrament. 
And yet no League transaction can 
wholly escape their influence. Hence 
Locarno instead of Geneva, and the 
probability of a like decision in every 
important case. 

The League may influence these out- 
side decisions as it did in the Corfu 
case, but it cannot as yet enforce 
its direct jurisdiction. There are too 
many meddlers and incompetents in 
its membership. The Council, the 
refuge of the advanced Powers, has 
yielded to the pressure of the Assembly 
and enlarged its membership, with 
consequent loss of prestige. As a 
result the major Powers have virtually 
withdrawn from the Council. Their 
much criticized ‘hotel talks,’ in which 


they meet behind closed doors and 


agree upon common action before 
entering the Council, are simply a 
means of recovering that paramount 
influence of which the enlargement 
of the Council threatened to deprive 
them. This enlargement of the Coun- 
cil may have been inevitable; it may 
ultimately justify itself. But the im- 
mediate result of this dilution has been 
to weaken its authority. Any attempt 
to give the little nations an influence 
out of proportion to their size, wealth, 
and intelligence only drives the respon- 
sible Powers to independent action. 
This policy has admittedly produced a 
crisis in the League. Able representa- 
tives of little Powers say that it is a 
waste of their time to go to Geneva 
to rubber-stamp the decisions of the 
‘hotel talk.’ League enthusiasts like 
Jouvenel and Cecil resign because 
their Governments refuse to submit 
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major problems to League decision. 
Locarno is superseding Geneva. In- 
deed, the League at its recent meeting 
seems definitely to have committed 
itself to the policy of encouraging and 
multiplying these Locarno pacts, these 
outside and local agreements, as fur- 
nishing the only means of creating that 
sense of security upon which its hopes 
of general disarmament and world 
peace must be based. 


IV 


What would be our relation to the 
League had we elected to become a 
member? One of the ablest repre- 
sentatives of the League was recently 
asked this question. He replied that 
our presence would have immeasurably 
increased the power and usefulness of 
the League. This is the natural con- 
clusion of a League enthusiast. I be- 
lieve it to be a proposition requiring 
a careful scrutiny. Beyond a doubt, 
if the League ever becomes a genuine 
superstate and acquires real jurisdic- 
tion over all other nations, there will 
be very serious reasons for our sharing 
its power and responsibilities. But that 
is far from the present fact. The 
question may be put narrowly thus: 
Would our presence in the League dur- 
ing the last eight years have helped 
the League? Would it have helped 
America? I am inclined to answer both 
questions in the negative—this, of 
course, without prejudice to the quite 
different question of what our later 
membership might mean to us or to 
others. 

First, would it have helped the 
League if we had been a member dur- 
ing the last eight years? More defi- 
nitely, would it have helped Europe 
and hastened that reconciliation which 
we have noted as the outstanding 
achievement of the period? 

Let us recall the conditions which 
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prevailed after the close of the war. 
Germany, after much manceuvring, 
settled down to a policy of dogged 
passive resistance to the payment of 
the indemnities imposed. This aroused 
France, under the belligerent leader- 
ship of Poincaré, to the desperate 
policy of coercion in the Ruhr. This 
estranged England, already at vari- 
ance with France on grave matters of 
policy and much more interested in the 
restoration of her trade with Germany 
than in the collection of indemnities 
of which she received but a minor 
share. Before the Peace of Versailles 
was three years old there had devel- 
oped a general deadlock, accompanied 
by the bitterest feeling, in which the 
animosity between former allies was 
more conspicuous than that between 
former enemies. 

This was a critical period for the 
League of Nations. Conceived by a 
doctrinaire and forced by a strange 
freak of chance upon reluctant states- 
men who regarded it with skepticism 


and misgivings, it was without prestige 
and was powerless to break the dead- 
lock. Yet it had potentialities that 


statesmen could not ignore. It may 
safely be said that no responsible 
statesman of Europe during this period 
thought ever so remotely of turning 
over the destinies of his country to its 
keeping. Yet it presented opportuni- 
ties for combination and intrigue which 
he must needs watch and of which he 
might find it necessary on occasion to 
take advantage. 

What would have happened if the 
United States had been a member of 
the League during this period? At the 
time when the League was formed it 
would not have been easy to answer 
this question. It would have been 
impossible to forecast the attitude of 
Germany, the policy of Poincaré, the 
comeback of Turkey, and the defection 
of France from the Allied policy in the 
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Near East. Almost certainly, however, 
these things would have happened just 
the same had we been a member of the 
League, all of them being due to forces 
outside of League control or influence. 
To-day it is a matter, not of specula- 
tion, but of inside knowledge that our 
presence would have disrupted the 
League. There were those who fer- 
vently desired our intervention as the 
only means of breaking the European 
deadlock. This we could not have 
done without taking sides, in some 
degree, with one party or the other. 
There were moments when it was 
clear what policy the American people 
would have favored in European 
affairs. There was the intensest jeal- 
ousy of our influence on the part 
of those opposed to this policy. It is 
stated on the highest official author- 
ity, authority which I do not feel at 
liberty to name, that, after the advent 
to power of Mussolini and Poincaré, 
Italy and France stood ready to with- 
draw from the League if we entered 
it as the possible and probable sup- 
porter of the policy advocated by 
Britain. When we remember the light- 
ness with which Argentina, Brazil, 
and Spain have since withdrawn from 
the League, and the fact that both 
Mussolini and Poincaré have shown 
scant sympathy, not to say open con- 
tempt, for its mediation, we may 
accept this statement as wholly prob- 
able. Of course the withdrawal of 
two major Powers, both permanent 
members of the Council, would have 
shattered the League beyond repair. 

It is easy to see, too, that the inter- 
vention of the United States in Euro- 
pean affairs, though eagerly welcomed 
by any Power as an ally in extremity, 
would be resented by opposition or 
neutral opinion as meddling. There 
is as yet hardly the beginning of what 
we may call a world consciousness in 
Europe or elsewhere. There is, how- 
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ever, a decided beginning in Europe of 
a European consciousness — that is, 
a consciousness that Europe has cer- 
tain common interests which are not 
shared by non-European nations. The 
function of the League of Nations is in 
part to develop this world conscious- 
ness. But for the present it must 
chiefly depend for maintenance upon 
such sense of common interest as now 
exists. This does not mean that there 
is no place in the League for non- 
European nations, but it does mean 
that these nations must be extremely 
circumspect with regard to European 
problems. Outside intervention, how- 
ever legal and covenanted, will be 
felt to be meddling, will perhaps be 
meddling. Nothing is more encourag- 
ing in the present situation than the 
fact that the nations of Europe have 
made up their quarrel by themselves. 
We might conceivably have helped 
them to a speedier settlement, but the 
settlement would not have been a 
reconciliation. 

More likely we should not have 
helped even this far, but should have 
wrecked the League in our effort to do 
so. Had we been in the League, there 
would have been a determined effort 
on the part of those who hoped for 
our support to make the League the 
arbiter of European affairs. And there 
would have been an equally deter- 
mined effort on the part of their 
opponents to prevent this even by 
withdrawal and disruption of the 
League, if that proved the only means 
to the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose. As it is, the League has been 
saved for future service by restricting 
it during the incubation period to 
functions politically colorless and to a 
membership that had a consciousness 
of reasonable community of interest. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that 
our presence in the League during 
the period under consideration would 
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not have helped the League or con- 
tributed to the recent European 
settlement. 

Would it have helped America? 


Vv 

It is difficult to limit this part of our 
inquiry, as we have done the other, to 
the brief period thus far elapsed. These 
years have not been critical or abnormal 
with us as they have been for Europe. 
It is just conceivable, to be sure, that 
if we had been a member of the League 
the question of interallied debts might 
in some way have been brought before 
that body, and it is again barely pos- 
sible that, if this had been done, we 
might have been saved the most 
serious mistake that we have made in 
a hundred years. But it is unlikely in 
the extreme that either of these things 
would have happened. It could hardly 
be argued that these debts were likely 
to be a cause of war, and, failing this, 
the League had no excuse to intervene. 
If it had intervened it is hardly con- 
ceivable that it would have risked a 
decision unwelcome to us even had it 
reached such a decision. 

Failing action on this subject, it is 
difficult to discover any special op- 
portunity for help or harm during 
these years. The period has been for 
us essentially a normal period, and our 
inquiry resolves itself into the general 
question as to the value of the League 
connection to the United States. The 
question may well be answered in a 
different way as time goes on. No 
permanent validity is claimed for the 
present partial answer. I merely enu- 
merate certain reasons which lead me 
to doubt whether such a connection 
would be valuable to us at the present 
time. I am not in the least question- 
ing the value of League activities or 
the desirability of our participating in 
them. I am simply raising the question 
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whether we had better adopt the 
Wilson proposal of membership and col- 
laboration under collective authority or 
continue the Wilson practice of ‘allied 
and associated Powers.’ I emphatically 
believe in our doing our part. 

The obvious weakness of the League 
lies in the political incapacity of a 
large part of the member States. 
States that have never made even an 
approximate success of governing them- 
selves can hardly contribute helpfully 
to a world-governing council. But 
their inclusion is necessary if the League 
is to accomplish its purpose, and there 
can be no inclusion without a share in 
control. It is needless to discuss the 
clever devices for conferring while yet 
withholding this share in control. The 
Council of Nine was to represent the five 
Great Powers in perpetuity and the 
others in rotation. This was naively 
urged as a guaranty that control would. 
always rest with the Great Powers. 
The trifling possibility that the five 
Great Powers might disagree among 
themselves seems not to have been 
contemplated, nor yet the possibility, 
already realized, that the number of 
minor Powers might be later in- 
creased. To remove still further any 
lingering fear on the part of the Great 
Powers, it was ordained that all mat- 
ters of consequence should be decided 
by a unanimous vote. Thus, it was 
argued, no combination could possibly 
work harm to any member, since each 
was protected by its veto power. 

It is amazing that the real danger 
lurking in this arrangement should 
have been so easily overlooked or 
ignored. It is true that, if we had a 
veto upon all League action, the 
League could do nothing that we did 
not like. But it is also true that we 
could do nothing that it did not like, 
nothing that even one of its members 
did not like. Theoretically this is an 
almost ideal device for creating uni- 
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versal deadlock. If it has not yet done 
sO, it is because the opposition has not 
used its power. If it has not used its 
power, it is because it has not mastered 
the technique of obstruction. I venture 
the opinion that the role of obstruction 
is destined to be much larger in the 
near future than it has been to date, 
and increasingly so if more vital ques- 
tions are submitted to League deci- 
sion. The act of Brazil in holding up 
action with which she was wholly in 
accord, in an effort to secure that to 
which she was nowise entitled and 
which she knew she could get in no 
other way, is suggestive of possibilities 
in this connection. 

Of all nations the United States has 
the most to fear from the jealousy and 
obstruction of the minor Powers. We 
are the only great nation upon the 
Western Hemisphere, which is other- 
wise parceled out among a score of 
minor nations, one of which is by tacit 
understanding always to be found upon 
the Council, armed with the inevitable 
veto power. There is but one of these 
nations in whose friendliness and com- 
petency we can have much confidence. 
Latin America is sure to be represented 
on the Council by a nation that we 
do not control and whose jealousy is 
virtually assured. It is entirely within 
the bounds of probability that Mexico 
will ultimately sit on the Council. If 
she enters the League, she will have a 
strong claim to represent Latin Amer- 
ica in her turn. Nay, this is likely to 
be the very bait that will tempt her in. 
Yet it is certain that, at any time since 
the fall of Diaz, Mexico would have 
been disposed to put a spoke in the 
American wheel if opportunity offered. 
The same is hardly less true of other 
Latin American countries. All hope 
of permanently removing this jealousy 
is fatuous. It inheres in the sit- 
uation. Tact and consideration may 
lessen it or withhold occasions for its 
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manifestation, but they can never 
remove its permanent causes. 

What are these causes? 

The first is our size and power. 
Every Latin American country knows 
that it is helpless if we choose to assert 
our power. Our naive assumption of 
benevolence is an assumption that his- 
tory does not warrant and that they 
do not share. We are sure that we do 
not want anything that they pos- 
sess. They argue from history that we 
want everything in sight. On the face 
of it, they have the better case. 
The worst of it is that our further 
development is certain to justify their 
contention. The statement of the 
London Spectator that it is our mani- 
fest destiny to control everything down 
to the Canal, including the Caribbean 
area, is obvious to all but ourselves. 
Twelve Latin American countries see 
their fate in that inevitable advance. 

The second cause is our irresistible 
economic penetration. If our political 
overlordship threatens, our economic 


domination is an accomplished fact. 
Mexico has awakened to the fact that 
Americans have invested a billion and 
a half in her great extractive industries 
and that her own people have invested 
nothing at all. She has conceived the 
naive plan of recovering her economic 


independence by confiscation. This 
plan is as futile as it is hazardous, and 
the plan of stirring up revolt in Ameri- 
can protectorates hardly less so. Both 
advertise to all Latin America the 
danger of American encroachment, a 
danger which is real and which no will 
of ours can avert. Conceding, for the 
sake of argument, that our political 
advance may be arrested and the 
safety of the Canal assured by other 
means than our own power, — a very 
hazardous assumption, — the same can- 
not be said of our economic advance. 
Unless the present economic organiza- 
tion of society is totally changed and 
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the incentives to exploitation quite 
destroyed, that advance will be con- 
tinued. It is an economic impossibility 
for countries without capital to exploit 
their own resources in competition 
with highly financed exploitation else- 
where. Mexico may drive out foreign 
capital, but, if she does, her minerals 
will remain in the ground until some 
later administration invites foreign 
capital in again. That is only a matter 
of time. You may change the tempo, 
but you cannot change the tune. 

In other words, we have encroached 
upon Latin America and we are doomed 
to encroach further. We are uncon- 
scious and she is conscious. We are 
friendly and patronizing and she is 
jealous and hostile. The difficulty can 
be mitigated, but it cannot be removed. 
It inheres in matters beyond our will- 
ing. We may will not to protect the 
Canal, but when danger comes we will 
protect it and will engulf half of Latin 
America if necessary in doing it. The 
work is half done already and we 
don’t know it. They do. 

These are some of the reasons why 
America will find it more embarrassing 
and hampering than any other nation 
to enter an association in which the 
Latin American nations are repre- 
sented. Without insisting upon their 
low political development and _ their 
preposterous overrepresentation, due 
simply to their lack of political cohe- 
sion, our situation is peculiar in that 
it ensures their permanent jealousy 
and hostility. No other nation has a 
like handicap, a like reason for retain- 
ing its independence of action. 

These considerations, very imper- 
fectly formulated in American thought, 
are crystallized by historic accident 
in the Monroe Doctrine, the warning 
of ‘Hands off America!’ It is our 
doctrine, a doctrine in the highest 
degree unwelcome to Latin Americans, 
whom it purports to protect. There 
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is little doubt that some of these 
States would welcome European inter- 
vention against the United States at 
any cost to themselves. If Germany 
could have reached the Caribbean 
during the late war, it is all but certain 
that Venezuela or another would have 
granted her a submarine base with 
alacrity. It is we, not they, who utter 
the warning, ‘Hands off America!’ 

It was the clear intent of the found- 
ers of the League that it should super- 
sede the Monroe Doctrine and include 
all American interests in its keeping. 
The instant outcry of America led to 
the inclusion of the doubtful reserva- 
tion in favor of ‘regional understand- 
ings,’ by which inappropriate term the 
Monroe Doctrine was understood to 
be designated. There can be little 
doubt, however, that full recognition 
of the League, with an inclusive mem- 
bership, would in fact abrogate that 
doctrine. The American people have 
shown little inclination to accept this 
or any other substitute for their self- 
assumed guardianship of the Western 
Hemisphere. Why? 

Simply because we have more confi- 
dence in ourselves than we have in the 
collective nations of the world. We 
have more confidence in our intelli- 
gence, in our political stability, in our 
power, even in our fairness and disin- 
terestedness, than in those of other 
nations individually and collectively. 
Whether this confidence is justified 
is not now the question. It is a fact. 
We believe in ourselves. First of all, 
we believe in our judgment of our own 
interests. That belief is common to all 
peoples and always has a measure of 
justification. But it is not too much to 
say that we are more justified than our 
neighbors, more justified than most 
nations of the world, in that confidence. 
But to a far greater degree we are 
confident in our power. We have 
territory, resources, wealth, organiza- 
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tion, and, above all, isolation. It is 
folly to expect a people to forget its 
advantage when it holds such cards in 
its hands. 

But the American people believe in 
themselves as more than the guardians 
of their own interests. They believe in 
their fairness and even in their gener- 
osity. The strong may not be generous, 
but only the strong can be. If Old 
World nations were disinterested, their 
judgment would be fairer, but they 
are not. They are as biased as we are 
and their bias is less justified by human 
interests. When a foreign nation takes 
sides with Venezuela or Mexico against 
the United States, it is difficult to 
believe that it does so in the interest 
of civilization. 

In some such way the American 
reasons half unconsciously to himself. 
And, in spite of all its speciousness 
and sophistry and conceit, is n’t there 
something to it? 

Be that as it may, these are the rea- 
sons, the generous as well as the selfish 
reasons, for our policy of ‘Hands off 
America!’ It seems to me that a man 
must have a lot of the doctrinaire about 
him to declare this policy wrong and 
the reasoning behind it false. In any 
case it is one of the realities with which 
the architects of the new order will 
long have to reckon. America may 
codperate in matters of common in- 
terest, but not to the extent of sur- 
rendering interests that she believes to 
be primarily her own or safe only in 
her keeping. 


VI 


The World Court has again raised 
the issue and again defined the Ameri- 
can position. In principle the World 
Court was the realization of a policy 
consistently advocated by the United 


States. No compulsory jurisdiction 
was proposed. It merely provided ma- 
chinery for the handling of justiciable 
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cases with the consent of all parties 
involved. The machinery was admi- 
rably adapted to its purpose and was 
a monument to American genius. It 
seemed to infringe no principle of 
American policy. Hence the recom- 
mendation of two successive presidents 
that we codperate. 

But the constitution of the Court 
contained what is technically known 
as a joker. The function of the Court 
was not limited, in accordance with 
Anglo-Saxon usage, to the adjudication 
of actual cases submitted to its juris- 
diction. Provision was made for the 
rendering of ‘advisory opinions’ on 
cases not voluntarily submitted to its 
jurisdiction. These opinions were to 
be merely opinions; they were to have 
no binding force on anybody. But it 
is clear that the advisory opinion was 
a weapon of terrible power. So far as 
Court decisions were concerned, we 
had nothing to fear. We did not need 
to appear in Court unless we wished. 
Matters that we chose to reserve to our 


own decision remained wholly within 
our power. But the advisory opinion 


was another matter. That could be 
called for at any time and on any 
question. To illustrate, there can be 
little doubt that, with this system 
fully established, some Latin American 
country would have called for an 
advisory opinion on our recent differ- 
ence with Nicaragua. Theoretically 
we could ignore that opinion, but 
practically we could not. If adverse, 
it would mobilize the sentiment of the 
world against us in a way that it would 
be difficult to resist. This, indeed, is 
precisely the purpose of this unusual 
provision. As Lord Robert Cecil says 
with surprising candor, it was a device 
for smuggling into the League the 
essence of compulsory arbitration at a 
time when the nations of the world 
were not prepared to accept that 
principle. 
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The World Court put the American 
policy to the severest possible test. 
We had always stood for the judicial 
determination of international dis- 
putes, and to reject it now seemed 
peculiarly inconsistent. But we had 
always reserved the Western Hemi- 
sphere as a field for our independent 
action, and to submit its issues to 
advisory opinions whose moral validity 
could not be ignored was inconsistent 
with this policy, in turn. We preferred 
the former inconsistency, or the im- 
putation of it, to the latter. Hence the 
reservations with which we hopelessly 
encumbered our acceptance of the 
League invitation. The first three 
reservations were innocent enough. 
The fourth reserved our right to with- 
draw at will and stipulated that the 
protocol should not be amended with- 
out our consent, thus giving us a veto 
accorded to no other Power. The fifth 
stipulated that no request should be 
entertained for an ‘advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or claims 
an interest’ without our consent. The 
whole was capped by a resolution 
reaffirming our traditional policies of 
aloofness from Old World problems 
and ‘Hands off America!’ Surely our 
position is left in no doubt. 

Had these reservations limited only 
our own participation, they would 
doubtless have been willingly accepted. 
Our participation, however hesitant 
and grudging, was desirable, and it was 
a legitimate expectation that, once in 
the Court, our reservations and mis- 
givings would be forgotten. But to 
give us a veto upon all amendments and 
upon the functioning of the League in 
one of its most hopeful capacities was 
to place its fate almost wholly in our 
hands. We could not consistently 
demand less if we were to maintain 
our traditional policies, nor could the 
nations consistently grant our demands 
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if the Court was to preserve its impar- 
tial and international character. From 
the standpoint of international coéper- 
ation we were profoundly unreasonable, 
but in matters American this is not our 
standpoint. If we are to preserve our 
traditional independence, we did the 
only possible thing. 

Let me remind the reader again that 
we are not discussing general prin- 
ciples or seeking ultimate solutions. 
We are concerned with the working 
adjustments of the next few decades. 
These adjustments are evidently not 
to be based, so far as we are concerned, 
upon collective judgments. We are 
going to do our own thinking, our own 
deciding. We are in a far more favor- 
able position to do this than any other 
Power. We appreciate and exaggerate 
this advantage. Any other nation in 
our place would decide as we have 
decided. To expect any other decision, 
now or in the near future, is the height 
of unreasonableness. 

Yet the imperative need of codpera- 
tion remains. The world moves toward 
an inevitable synthesis. National in- 
dependence is already half fiction. As 
an ultimate goal of human organiza- 
tion, it is an idle dream. But it cannot 
be willed away or legislated out of 
existence. It inheres in the situation 
or not, as the case may be. In default 
of world consciousness, with the pov- 
erty of human sympathies and the 
limitations of human intelligence, the 
joint determination of world policies 
presents difficulties and involves risks 
which justify the extreme of caution 
on the part of nations that have the 
interests of an advanced civilization in 
their keeping. At such a time to insist 
on a formal commitment to interna- 
tional codperation is to ignore the 
lesson of all political evolution. The 
human synthesis does not come that 
way. Political institutions are little 
more than codified habits. If we ever 
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enter the family of nations without 
reserve, it will be by codperating first 
and formulating afterward. There is 
nothing to prevent our codperating - 
with the League of Nations to any 
extent that we choose. We have been 
codperating with it, in fact, ever since 
its organization. We are now repre- 
sented — unofficially, but really and 
actively — upon a majority of its 
most important committees, and our 
experts are in exceptional favor for 
its special inquiries. When we have 
long been a habitual and conscious 
participant in fact, it will be time 
enough to talk about formal member- 
ship. It is upon the outcome of indi- 
vidual acts of codperation that the 
ultimate relation will be based. 

There is nothing in these Ameri- 
can decisions to discourage those who 
favor a policy of international codpera- 
tion. America has at no time decided 
against codperation, either in principle 
or in practice. We have decided simply 
that under present conditions we can 


better trust our own judgment as to 
when and how than we can trust that 


of the collectivity of nations. Con- 
sidering our situation, our develop- 
ment, our power, our intelligence, and 
that of the others concerned, is that an 
unreasonable decision for a cautious 
people to make? Asa lifelong advocate 
of international codperation, I cannot 
feel that it is. The line of advance for 
the present is to encourage the prac- 
tice of codperation instead of insisting 
upon its formulation. 

Let the friends of codperation stop 
talking about our entering the League. 
It only stiffens the opposition. Above 
all, let them cease all efforts to trick 
us into the League or the Court — 
such, for instance, as the preposterous 
proposal of Miss Lape in a_ recent 
issue of the Ailantic. Proposals to 
circumvent by technical interpretation 
the perfectly plain intent of senatorial 
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and national action tend to destroy our 
most valuable asset, confidence in our 
fairness and good faith. America is 
entering the League in the only pos- 
sible way, the only way that is safe 
for America and safe for the League. 
It may be a hundred years before we 
sit in the Council. No matter. By that 
time the Council may not be necessary 
and habits of codperation may have 
created organs better suited to their 
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purpose. Perhaps it is the ‘hotel talk,’ 
rather than the Assembly or the Coun- 
cil, that is destined to survive, perhaps 
something still unborn. Meanwhile 
the League affords, both to members 
and to nonmembers, the opportunity 
for that co6peration which is its end 
and aim, an opportunity of which our 
nation should be encouraged to avail 
itself within the limits set by national 
caution and foreign sensitiveness. 


IS INDIA DYING? 


A REPLY TO ‘MOTHER INDIA’ 


BY ALDEN H. CLARK 


In Mother India, a book which has 
received remarkable attention both in 
England and in America, Miss Kath- 
erine Mayo presents India as ‘a sick 
man growing daily weaker, dying body 
and brain, of a disease that only 
himself can cure.’ What this disease 
is she states in the following way: 
‘The whole pyramid of India’s woe, 
material and spiritual . . . rests on a 
rock-bottom physical base. The base 
is simply this, his manner of getting 
into the world and his sex life thence- 
forward.’ To support this contention 
Miss Mayo marshals a mass of quota- 
tions, tells vividly of her own investi- 
gations during some months of feverish 
activity in India, and makes some 
startling general assertions, which, if 
true, would go far to establish her claim. 

A perplexed Western public is natu- 
rally asking, ‘Are Miss Mayo’s charges 
true?’ I shall attempt in this arti- 
cle to prove, beyond any reasonable 


doubt, that her basic assertions are 
not true, that she has leaped with 
magnificent agility from one-sided and 
limited evidence to her general con- 
clusions, and that India remains the 
same land of mingled sorrow and hope, 
darkness and vision, weakness and 
strength, that she was before Miss 
Mayo made her very American, whirl- 
wind tour. Above all I hope to show 
that India is on the upward road, with 
her face toward the morning. 

Miss Mayo’s chief sin against India 
was her almost complete blindness to 
every evidence of health and progress 
and her morbid overemphasis on every 
evidence of sickness and decay. The 
pity is that she has gathered material 
which, used discriminatingly, might 
have stung India to the speeding up of 
reform. It seems to me that she had 
a fresh and very powerful message on 
the baleful effects of sex exaggeration 
and on other prominent abuses, if 
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only she had been able to present it 
in a balanced and friendly way. If she 
had pictured the encouraging aspect of 
things with the same emotional effect 
which was given to the evils that still 
exist, we, who have been working 
for decades for India’s physical and 
social progress, would have welcomed 
the book as an ally. As it is, 
Mother India has struck a blow both 
against truth and against interracial 
understanding and good will. By its 
extreme attack on Indian life it has 
stirred Indians to bitter defense and 
has opened the door for similar muck- 
raking attacks on America and Europe. 
Indian writers smarting under this 
‘Drain Inspector’s Report,’ as Mr. 
Gandhi well calls it, are opening before 
the eager eyes and noses of the Indian 
public the noisome drains of our own 
divorce statistics and night life. It is 
only human if, profiting by Miss Mayo’s 
example, they draw unwarranted 


generalizations from specific instances 
and do all in their power to cheapen 
Western civilization in Indian eyes. 


The influence of this book is, indeed, 
calculated to lower the tone of civiliza- 
tion by stimulating people in both 
East and West to interpret each other 
by whatever is indecent and beastly. 


I 


Now let us go to the facts. In so 
doing we shall emphasize those that 
form the first third of the book and 
the heart of its argument — those 
regarding sex and motherhood. Still, 
in passing, one cannot forbear to point 
out that the latter part of Mother 
India is marred by the same emphasis 
on everything negative and neglect of 
everything positive that make the 
first part an offense. Omissions, mis- 
statements, and misunderstandings 
that everyone who has lived in India 
must recognize bob up so frequently 
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that if one were to hit them all he 
would have to be a ten-armed Irishman 
with a shillalah in every hand. Take, 
for example, the problem of food for 
cattle, dealt with at some length in 
Chapter XVII. Miss Mayo speaks of 
grazing lands and the feeding of rice 
stalks, which have little food value, 
and clearly implies that, aside from some 
green fodder in some districts, this is 
all that the cattle have to live upon. 
‘By January,’ she declares, in regard 
to India’s cattle, ‘starvation begins in 
earnest.” This statement entirely ig- 
nores the millets which are reaped in 
October and February and which, as 
the Indian Year Book for 1924, page 
265, rightly says, ‘constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops in the 
country, supplying food for the poorer 
classes and fodder for the cattle.’ 
Sorghum, which is the principal millet, 
has large, thick stalks that make 
splendid fodder. In the farmers’ eyes 
the fact that this is a fodder crop is 
as important as the fact that it is a 
food crop. It seems impossible that a 
traveler in India could avoid seeing 
mile on mile of fields full of waving 
millet. In the villages no one could fail 
to note the great stacks of this fodder. 
In good seasons farmers sell much to 
the towns and store enough for two 
years’ use by their cattle. That many 
Indian cattle are sadly neglected is a 
fact. That many more are well fed is 
also a fact. 

It seems to me in keeping with the 
accuracy of other parts of the book 
that, in speaking of the food of cattle, 
it wholly neglects to notice that 
Indian farmers devote about forty 
million acres to good fodder crops and 
that the chapter in question closes 
with the assertion, “They will not raise 
food for their mother, the cow.’ In 
Western India, to my personal knowl- 
edge, the farmer and his family have 
an affection for their cattle, each one 
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of which is named. In times of scarcity 
the family deprives itself in order that 
the cattle may be fed. The concluding 
chapter avers that this book states 
living facts and that ‘these can easily 
be denied, but they cannot be dis- 
proved or shaken.’ But it must be 
plain that the general assertion that 
‘they will not raise food for their 
mother, the cow’ has been very easily 
disproved. Nor do I recollect a single 
one of the twenty-nine descriptive 
chapters which does not create its 
sombre impression by a similar method. 
In one the author presents a quotation 
from Rabindranath Tagore as though 
in it Tagore expressed his approval of 
child marriage. To give this impression 
she suppresses the two all-important 
words, ‘said India.’ Tagore was, as 
these words clearly indicate, presenting 
not his own, but the orthodox Hindu 
view. Later in the same essay he 


gave his own exalted conception of 
marriage, in which he accorded to 
woman a position of absolute equal- 


ity with man. Again, Miss Mayo 
tells the story of the mixing of filtered 
and unfiltered water in Madras, as a 
clear indication of what can be ex- 
pected from Indian control of affairs. 
How could she have heard this story 
without learning the striking fact that 
this water was universally known as 
“Molony’s Mixture,’ that Mr. J. C. 
Molony, the Municipal Commissioner 
of Madras, was primarily responsible 
for it, and that he was backed in this 
war measure, which was so carefully 
managed that it had no bad effect, by 
the Europeans of the municipality? 
These facts Mr. Molony himself has 
made public. The case against Indian 
political control is indeed in a desperate 
state when the prosecution is driven to 
use ‘Molony’s Mixture’ to bolster it 
up! In this manner throughout the 
book Miss Mayo has ignored and mini- 
mized the great mass of favorable evi- 
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dence that lay ready to a writer’s hand, 
and the ugly and the noisome have been 
made to dominate the picture. 

Let me turn now to the general 
presentation of the questions of sex and 
motherhood. The kernel of the matter 
is found in the ‘Argument,’ when the 
author declares: — 


Take a girl child twelve years old, a 
pitiful physical specimen in bone and blood, 
illiterate, ignorant, without any sort of 
training in habits of health. Force mother- 
hood upon her at the earliest possible 
moment. Rear her weakling son in inten- 
sive vicious practices that drain his small 
vitality day by day. Give him no outlet in 
sports. Give him habits that make him, 
by the time he is thirty years of age, a 
decrepit and querulous old wreck — and 
will you ask what has sapped the energy of 
his manhood? 


It is clear that this is intended as the 
typical picture of Indian sex life and as 
the source of most of the ills of ‘Mother 
India.’ Let us look at a few of the state- 
ments in detail. 


Take a girl child twelve years old, a piti- 
ful physical specimen in bone and blood. 


I have traveled in North India and 
South India, but know best the villages 
and towns of Western India. I remem- 
ber vividly the first impressions of 
the village women of Western India, 
formed by my wife and myself in 
1904. We were surprised by the fine 
physical development and carriage of 
most of them. Many of our American 
visitors have expressed the same idea. 
The frontispiece of Mother India shows 
an untouchable woman, probably of 
North India. So far as one can judge 
by the picture, she is a perfect physical 
specimen, with the light of health on 
her face and in her eyes. Indeed, it is 
singular that the illustrations through- 
out the book fail to indicate a weakly 
race. Risley and Gait, the joint au- 
thors of the census of 1901, say: — 
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No one who has watched the sturdy Jat 
women lift their heavy water jars at the 
village well is likely to have any misgiving 
as to the effect of their marriage system on 
the physique of the race. . . . Among the 
Rajputs both sexes are of slighter build 
than the Jats, but here again there are no 
signs of degeneration. 


The vigorous work engaged in by a 
large proportion of Indian women, 
grinding grain, bringing water, working 
in the fields, helps to offset their great, 
but decreasing, physical handicaps. 
That there are in India millions of weak 
girls is an awful fact. That there are 
also millions of strong, healthy girls is 
also a fact, testified by the census offi- 
cials and by many observers. Charac- 
teristically this second fact is ignored 
in the sweeping generalization that the 
Indian girl is a ‘pitiful physical speci- 
men in bone and blood.’ 

But let us go on to the succeeding 
sentence in the charge: 


Force motherhood upon her at the earli- 
est possible moment. 


This is a theme much emphasized 
and reiterated in Mother India. Indeed 
it seems to be the heart of the indict- 
ment. On page 22, for example, are the 
words: — 


The Indian girl, in common practice, 
looks for motherhood nine months after 
reaching puberty, or anywhere between the 
ages of fourteen and eight. The latter age 
is extreme, though in some sections not 
exceptional; the former is well above the 
average. 

The statement that motherhood at 
eight is in some sections not exceptional 
is simply fantastic. No proof or even 
evidence for such an assertion is of- 
fered. The earliest case of motherhood 
that the author either saw or gives any 
record of is of a girl twelve years old. 
If a child mother of eight years was to 
be found it is very clear that Miss 
Mayo would have gone a long way to 
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see her and describe her condition. 
Even the credulity of the most un- 
critical readers will scarcely swallow 
this sheer, unbuttressed assertion. 

Probably it has been made on the 
basis of stories which have arisen be- 
cause, as the Census of 1921 states on 
page 127, ‘There is a strong inclination 
(in giving ages) to favor certain num- 
bers, such as 2, 8, and 12. . . . Owing 
to the obloquy incurred by Hindu par- 
ents who have failed to marry their 
girls before puberty, there is a strong 
inclination to understate the age of 
unmarried girls who have reached this 
age.’ In this matter the author may 
well have been the victim of parents 
who blandly stated to some trouble- 
some inquisitor that their daughter was 
eight years old. 

To prove the general charge of very 
early motherhood the book recounts a 
number of interviews with unnamed 
medical witnesses, quotes from speeches 
in the Legislative Assembly, describes 
a few cases seen by the author herself, 
and, most important of all, quotes 
from an essay forming Appendix VII of 
the 1921 Census, which contains the 
sentence: — 


It can be assumed, for all practical pur- 
poses, that every woman is in the married 
state at or immediately after puberty 
and that cohabitation, therefore, begins in 
every case with puberty. 


With this material before her it is 
not altogether strange that Miss Mayo 
should have come to the conclusion 
that fourteen is well above the average 
age of first motherhood. Yet here, as 
elsewhere, her generalization goes be- 
yond the reliable evidence. The author 
of Appendix VII says only that co- 
habitation begins with puberty. Later, 
on the same page, she might have 
found that his Punjab investigator dis- 
covered that ‘in the majority of cases 
the first child is born in the third year 
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of effective marriage.’ Apparently he is 
the only census investigator who stud- 
ied this question, but there is no reason 
to suppose that his finding would not 
be true of other parts of India. This 
would bring motherhood in most cases 
to the fifteenth year at the lowest. In- 
deed I myself have examined the record 
of the Maternity Hospital of the Seva 
Sadan in Ahmednagar, in the Bombay 
Presidency, for the years 1923-27. 
Early marriage is more prevalent in this 
presidency than in any other part of 
India, and is the rule in Ahmednagar; 
yet of ninety cases of first motherhood 
of Hindus treated by the staff of this 
hospital, both in the hospital and in the 
homes of the people, none was younger 
than fourteen, only one was fourteen, 
and the average age of first motherhood 
was 18.3 years. Seventy-eight per cent 
of the cases were classed as ‘normal.’ 
These facts go beyond those of the 
Punjab investigator in indicating that, 
even in cases of child marriage, first 
motherhood comes at an age when it 
can generally be normal. 

Miss Mayoand the author of this Ap- 
pendix would have done well to study 
more carefully the tables of statistics 
that form the body of the census report, 
which, of course, take precedence over 
a simple statement by a census officer 
in a supplementary essay. In Volume 
I, pages 164-5, are figures that show 
that only 399 out of every 1000 Indian 
girls are yet married at the end of their 
fifteenth year. About 60 per cent of 
Indian girls are thus almost seventeen 
before motherhood is possible for them. 
They are seventeen or eighteen before 
it is probable. Mrs. Margaret E. 
Cousins, Honorary Secretary of the 
Women’s Indian Association, enumer- 
ates the different classes and castes in 
India among whom marriage later than 
the age of sixteen is the rule, and esti- 
mates that the total is 200,000,000. 
This corresponds roughly with the 
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census figures of 60 per cent not mar- 
ried till the completion of their fifteenth 
year. 

These census figures confirm the 
only scientific investigation into the 
age of first motherhood that has yet 
been made public in India. Dr. M. I. 
Balfour, M.B., of Bombay has been 
gathering data on this subject for two 
years. She herself kept a record of 304 
Hindu mothers of Bombay delivered of 
their first babies, and has gathered the 
regular reports of the Madras Mater- 
nity Hospital for 1922-24 and of sev- 
eral hospitals in other parts of India. 
She gives figures in the Times of 
India for October 10, 1927, of which 
the following form a brief abstract. Of 
6580 cases of mothers with first babies 
from many parts of India covered by 
these statistics, none was under thir- 
teen years old, 7 were recorded as 
thirteen, and 35 as under fifteen. The 
average age for first motherhood in 
Bombay was 18.7 years and in Madras 
19.4 years. Both in Bombay and in 
Madras, between 85 and 86 per cent 
were over seventeen years old. This is 
exactly what the census figures would 
lead us to expect. I have consulted an 
American woman doctor of twenty-four 
years of Indian experience in regard to 
the applicability of these statistics to 
India as a whole. She thinks that the 
average age of mothers with first babies 
in such maternity hospitals would be 
at least as low as that of those in 
the ordinary Indian home. Maternity 
cases are brought to hospitals only in 
extreme need. 

Of Dr. Balfour’s attested cases from 
many parts of India less than one per 
cent were mothers before they were 
fifteen and none before they were thir- 
teen. The last census shows over 60 
per cent of the girls of India not even 
married till they are sixteen or older. 
In the face of these facts the assertion 
that in some sections eight years is not 
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an exceptional age for motherhood, 
while fourteen is well above the aver- 
age, does not warrant much confidence. 
It must be admitted, I am sure, that 
first motherhood at eighteen years or 
even sixteen years has an absolutely 
different complexion from motherhood 
at an average of under fourteen years. 
It is too young, but the entire physical 
vitality of the race is not menaced by it. 
Thus the investigations of Dr. Balfour 
and the census figures of 1921 disprove 
the contention on which the main 
argument of Mother India largely rests. 
And this disproof should make clear 
what Miss Mayo declares to be a 
mystery to her—namely, how the 
Indian race survives at all. It survives 
in part because first motherhood below 
fifteen is unusual, and first motherhood 
at seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen is 
the rule. 

And bear in mind the fact, pointed 
out in the Census of 1921, that the age 
of marriage is steadily rising. The 
figures show that in 1911 there were 555 


girls per thousand unmarried at the end 
of their fifteenth year, while in 1921 


there were 601. The movement for 
still further progress is constantly 
gaining strength. Here is what Mrs. 
Cousins has to say on the subject: — 


The awakened women of India have for 
the past ten years, through their organiza- 
tions, been asking the Government to raise 
the age of consent; the Social Reform Con- 
ferences have been doing the same since 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s day. Ten thou- 
sand women for one district alone have sent 
a petition to Government to raise the age of 
consent. The representatives of over seven 
thousand more women, who had assembled 
to discuss educational reform, also asked 
Government to enact legislation making 
marriage before sixteen years old for a girl a 
penal offense. All these facts Miss Mayo 
fails to note. . . . She says, ‘The bill for 
raising the age of consent to fourteen was 
finally thrown out, buried under an ava- 
lanche of popular disapproval.’ There was 
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not a meeting held all over India to express 
disapproval of the raising of the age of con- 
sent. The facts of the matter were that on 
the first voting on the bill the section re- 
ferring specifically to the raised age was 
passed by a majority of two, even against 
government opposition, and it was disagree- 
ment regarding the amount of punish- 
ment and Assembly tactics that broke the 
majority for the bill as a whole. 


II 


Again let me turn to a sentence in the 
‘Argument’: — 


Give him no outlet in sports. 


What traveler could fail to see the 
little children all over India with their 
tops and marbles, their kites and their 
various ball games? Did no one give 
Miss Mayo an opportunity to witness 
the wild excitement aroused by a 
wrestling match in village or city? 
Wrestling is India’s favorite sport, in 
which the children and youth of every 
class but the highest freely participate. 
Did Miss Mayo nowhere come upon 
some town at the hour when schools 
close in the afternoon and see every 
available open space crowded with 
children and young men at play at 
football, cricket, and other games? 
Was she not taken to see the fine, 
enthusiastic Scout troops of boys and 
even of girls and groups of ‘Cubs’ that 
increasingly flourish in almost every 
town? Did she not visit any of the 
supervised playgrounds maintained by 
the Indian Municipalities of Bombay, 
Lucknow, and Madras? I opened a 
little playground in a thickly peopled 
portion of Bombay into which an 
average of a hundred children a day 
crowded. Within two blocks of us were 
two other much larger playgrounds 
which were well used, and even then 
the streets around us contained their 
swarms of playing children. It is 
doubtless true that Indian children 
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play less than Western children, but 
they practically all do play, and mil- 
lions of them play hard. It is as diffi- 
cult for me to believe that any ob- 
servant person could go through India 
without coming into contact with the 
great and fast-growing athletic devel- 
opment of her youth as it is to think 
that an interested traveler saw none of 
the forty million acres of fodder crops. 
Yet, in a book supposed to deal pri- 
marily with the health of India, the 
only reference to this subject is this 
statement in the Argument: ‘Give him 
no outlet in sports.’ Such a statement 
requires no denial; it falls by its own 
weight. 


Give him habits that make him, by the 
time he is thirty years of age, a decrepit and 
querulous old wreck — and will you ask 
what has sapped the energy of his man- 
hood? 


Every summer [I play in tennis 
matches against two South Indian 
princes. As Miss Mayo rightly says, 


rajas are unusually tempted to ex- 


aggerated sex life. These men are 
fifty-two and fifty-six years old respec- 
tively, yet they play well through all 
the matches and tournaments of the 
season and have the ruddy look of 
health on their faces. In my own town 
of Ahmednagar I belong to the prin- 
cipal tennis club in the city. Here we 
have a pair of Brahmins, —a class 
among whom early marriage prevails, 
—one forty-eight years old and the 
other fifty-five, who can beat any pair 
from among the British military officers 
and civilians of the town, young or old. 
Up to the time when he was forty-five, 
I have never had a partner to equal the 
older of these men for steel-nerved play 
when the score was badly against us. 
There are plenty of active players 
among the Brahmins in our club who 
are over forty years old. I have to do 
with an Indian who is still hale and 
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hearty, an active force in the commu- 
nity, who goes daily about his business. 
He was reared in an ignorant Indian 
home and has always lived in the 
common atmosphere of India, but, at 
eighty-two years old, he to-day gives 
no signs of physical break-up. 

Almost anyone with experience in 
India could indefinitely multiply such 
facts as I have here given. That in 
India old age often comes on too soon 
and that sex exaggeration probably 
plays a part in this I freely admit. But 
I personally have never met any ‘de- 
crepit and querulous old wreck’ of 
thirty, unless there were some definite 
disease like tuberculosis to account for 
his condition. The Census of 1921, 
Volume I, page 128, shows that out of 
every 1000 of the Indian population 114 
men and women in almost equal num- 
bers were over fifty years old. The cor- 
responding figure for the United States 
is 141. The number of Indians in this 
group is increasing, but even now is 
about 80 per cent of that of Americans 
and is an indication of fair vitality. 
It must be plain from these facts that 
the charge that the Indian man of 
thirty is a decrepit and querulous old 
wreck is grotesque. 

Thus the paragraph which is the 
key of Miss Mayo’s ‘Argument?’ falls 
to the ground. Its main contention is 
definitely disproved by statistics. Its 
most offensive statement the author 
has wisely made no serious attempt to 
prove. Its sentence about ‘no outlet 
in sport’ is obviously untrue. I have 
offered strong evidence that every 
other sentence is greatly exaggerated. 
With this key paragraph naturally 
fall similar reckless statements of the 
book, such as the astonishing assertion 
about the early sexual impotence of 
a large proportion of the Indian 
people. If Miss Mayo has been so 
wide of the truth in matters that are 
easy to verify, such as the age of first 
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motherhood, what claim has she to 
credence when she makes similar 
extreme statements about matters 
wherein either proof or disproof is 
impossible? The pity is that such 
charges, however unsupportable, tend 
to remain in the mind of the reader, 
and, almost in spite of him, to poison 
his thought. 


Iil 


Should I now add to my argument 
the weight of the most reliable opinion? 
Miss Mayo has guarded herself against 
any effect of expert opinion in India 
by disposing summarily of us all. We 
missionaries are looking to our support 
at home and to the effects of our 
statements upon Indians, and so can- 
not tell the truth. The position of the 
official imposes ‘the policy of the gentle 
word.’ Indians see the problem only 
partially. India is a dying man with 
‘no one, anywhere, enough his friend 
to hold the mirror up and show him 
plainly what is killing him.’ Miss 


Mayo regards herself as the only one 
left to do this, and so, single-handed, 


she shouldered the task. Yet let me 
venture to call attention to what a 
few, who know their India well, think 
of her effort. Mrs. Cousins, who is 
neither a government servant nor 
connected with official or missionary 
circles, and who for twelve years has 
lived in intimate friendship with the 
women of India, says, in an article 
in the October Young Men of India: — 


While my experience corroborated a large 
number of her facts and illustrations re- 
garding sex, health, untouchability, and the 
treatment of animals, I aver that the total 
impression she conveys to any reader, 
either inside or outside India, is cruelly and 
wickedly untrue. Unless read in conjunction 
with supplementary books on other aspects 
of India’s life and culture... it will 
create nothing but race-resentment.... 
All the sins of India which Miss Mayo 
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marshals with such weight of depression 
are balanced by her own sins of omission. 


Next turn to one of the ablest of 
India’s missionaries, Miss M. M. 
Underhill. In the International Review 
of Missions for October, 1927, she says: 


The book shows throughout a lack of any 
background knowledge of India; and, what 
is more serious, it shows a lack of apprecia- 
tion — one might almost say of power to 
appreciate — in face of a civilization foreign 
to previous experience. For example, Miss 
Mayo quotes freely from Mahatma Gandhi, 
but has completely failed to understand 
either the man or what he stands for in 
India. One cannot help asking, ‘Does 
Miss Mayo know even now much more 
of India than she did before going?’ We 
doubt it. 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Christian Council of India, 
including leading men and women, 
Indian, British, American, with one of 
India’s ablest woman doctors as a mem- 
ber, has issued a statement on Mother 
India over the signatures of the Rever- 
end Dr. Macnicol, well-known writer 
and authority on India, Mr. P. O. 
Philip, an honored Indian leader, and 
Miss A. B. Van Doren, who has spent 
over twenty years in close association 
with Indian girls and women. Here 
are a few extracts from this statement: 


Yet we, representing a body of men and 
women who are in close touch with the peo- 
ple and are conversant with their everyday 
life, unhesitatingly assert that the picture 
of India which emerges from Miss Mayo’s 
book is untrue to the facts and unjust to the 
people of India. . . . Beauty and culture, 
kindness and charm, religion and piety are 
to be found alike among the highest and the 
humblest. Miss Mayo leaves no room for 
these in her picture. . . . If this unsympa- 
thetic recital of evils, which are deep-seated 
enough, but not universal, as the book 
seems to imply, leads to despair of any 
progress or to embitterment of the relation- 
ship between the Indians and Europeans or 
to any weakening of the joint efforts being 
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made for the betterment of the people of 
India, the result will be disastrous to both 
India and the West. We have faith in India 
and India’s future. We have faith that she 
will be able, strengthened by the spirit of 
God, to obtain deliverance from these evils. 
We earnestly desire that East and West 
should codperate to this end in a spirit of 
love and understanding. Our fear is that 
this book may, by its lack of understanding, 
its exaggeration, and its unfairness, make 
such codperation more difficult for both 
sides. 

I will cite only one more opinion. 
It is that of the acknowledged leader 
of the Social Reform Movement in 
India, Mr. K. Natarajan, editor of 
the Indian Social Reformer. Those of 
us who have worked with him or 
followed his work for a generation 
know him as a strong fighter for truth 
and progress, a man of great under- 
standing and balance, and a consistent 
promoter of the cause of Indian 
womanhood. That an author should 
think of studying the condition of 
Indian women without consulting Mr. 
Natarajan is itself a remarkable fact. 
In spite of Miss Mayo’s generalizations 
about the Indian disregard for truth, I 
scarcely think that Mr. Natarajan’s 
integrity will be questioned. It is the 
effect of Mother India on this man that 
is to me most interesting. Because he 
thought that it was calculated to 
injure the cause of social progress in 
India he devoted a long series of care- 
ful articles to it. In these articles he 
points out such errors as the inex- 
excusable misrepresentation of the 
position of Rabindranath Tagore, the 
misquotation of Gandhi and Miss 
Bose, and the general unreliability of 
certain evidence and stories; but most 
of all he controverts by figures and 
facts the picture of India as dying of 
sexual corruption. 

This man, whose great life purpose 
Miss Mayo professes the desire to 
serve, is stirred by the book to such 
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feeling as I have never known him to 
show before. In his eyes Miss Mayo 
reveals ‘mortal aversion to things 
Indian.” In the ‘palpable fiction’ of 
her story of the narrow-chested stu- 
dents and fly-blown Russian leaflets 
he sees a purpose ‘to excite prejudice 
as much as possible in order to make 
her readers receptive to her horrors.’ 
Her statement about the rearing of 
children in intensive vicious practices 
he denies with impressive vehemence. 
He says, ‘Not only has Miss Kather- 
ine Mayo grossly exaggerated the 
extent and nature of actual evils, but 
she has, as we shall show, freely 
indulged in half-truths and untruths, 
without any attempt to verify them.’ 

I cannot see how, if the testimony 
even of this brief paper is read with an 
open mind, it is possible to resist the 
conclusion that Mr. Natarajan and 
the other friends of Indian progress 
who have resented Miss Mayo’s attack 
are substantially right. Her assertions 
about the average age of motherhood 
are proved to be inaccurate both by 
census figures of marriage and by care- 
fully gathered medical data. Her 
statement about the absence of sport 
from child life is only a glaring instance 
of what pervades the book. India is 
not a human beast dying of her indul- 
gences and her corruptions; she is a 
great people whose remarkable vitality 
has carried her through many evil cus- 
toms and mistaken ideals to a new 
day of hope and renewed vigor of life, 
in which she is beginning to purify 
herself for her great part in future 
world service. 

Interracial understanding is of all 
things to be cultivated at this juncture 
of Indian progress. Those of us who 
know India can give assurance that 
her response to open-mindedness and 
good faith is as immediate, as warm 
and whole-hearted, as her present 
bitterness is deep. 
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CHOOSING A VOCATION 


For some years serious students of 
pedagogy have complained that in the 
two most important decisions of a 
man’s life, choosing a wife and choos- 
ing a vocation, young men are often 
led by mere chance. They drift into 
marriage; they drift into a job. This 
ought not to be. As for marriage, 
that can wait. But serious students of 
pedagogy have been much concerned 
about the matter of vocation; they 
have grieved about it; they have set 
out to remedy it. They have insti- 
tuted courses of vocational training; 
they have created vocational advisers. 

Meeting with some encouragement 
in the colleges, they have extended the 
system downward to the high schools. 
It is a poor high school nowadays that 
does not boast a vocational adviser. 
They have extended the system down- 
ward to the grades, down almost to 
the kindergarten. ‘The child,’ I quote 
from any recent book on pedagogy, 
‘should in his earliest years be urged 
to choose his future vocation in life 
and should commence definite prepa- 
ration for that vocation. The choice 
cannot be made too early.’ Children 
in the kindergarten and in the lower 
grades are taken about by their teacher 
to view men engaged in various occu- 
pations and are asked to make choice 
of their life’s work. Says the teacher: 
‘Children, here is a carpenter. He 
wears pretty blue overalls and he has 
a shiny saw and a hammer and he 
builds houses. How many of you 
would like to be carpenters when you 
grow up?’ Then all the boys who 
decide that they want to be carpenters 
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when they grow up learn in school 
how many feet of lumber it will take 
to build a workbench and how much 
twenty-four pounds of nails at five 
cents a pound will cost. And the fathers 
and mothers come to visit the school 
and go away rejoicing that education 
is now so practical and that their sons 
are being so well fitted for a life work. 
And we read in the books written by 
those serious students of pedagogy 
that the boys go on through the years 
still yearning to be carpenters and 
still figuring with boards and _ nails 
and writing paragraphs about building 
houses, and finally they leave school 
all ready to become carpenters. You 
understand, of course, that at the 
same time their friends, who years ago 
made their vocational choices, are being 
likewise educated, each along the line 
of his own vocational needs. And the 
beauty of the whole scheme is that 
absolutely no education at all is wasted. 

How does it actually work out? 
Well, William, a young man in whom 
I have for years taken a particular 
interest, has for some months past 
been concerned about his future call- 
ing. William, in accord with the best 
pedagogic principles, chose his voca- 
tion early in life. Up to last year, in 
common with many of his friends and, 
I think, most of his contemporaries, he 
cherished the hope of becoming a 
fireman. The life of adventure appeals 
to youth. And William was only ten. 
Suddenly, last winter, he changed his 
mind. As he was only ten, perhaps 
that was to have been expected. 
Serious students of pedagogy, however, 
fail to recognize such a_ possibility. 
One day last winter William announced 
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to his family that he had given up the 
hope of becoming a fireman and had 
decided instead to become a cartoon- 
ist. I have the feeling that a visit to 
the movies preceded this important 
decision. I know that next day he 
laboriously copied a newspaper cartoon 
entitled ‘Have you talent?’ and sent 
it off to a correspondence school in 
the Middle West. I know that by 
return mail he received a_ personal 
letter from the president of the school 
congratulating him upon his work, 
assuring him that it revealed a talent 
amounting almost to genius, and urging 
him to take advantage of a special 
offer and enroll at once for the course. 
I know, too, that he wished to leave 
school and embark at once upon his 
career, and that his family had real 
difficulty in persuading him to delay 
for a few years. That was in January. 
Perhaps his family were unwise to 
dampen his ardor. For when I talked 
with him in July he had already lost 
his first enthusiasm for cartooning. 
But he had a new idea in his head. He 
still planned, he told me, to become a 
cartoonist at some time in the future 
and make big money (See the pros- 
pectus), but he had a scheme for mak- 
ing even bigger money. He was now 
intending to be a cartoonist on week 
days and a church organist on Sundays, 
thus combining two well-paying pro- 
fessions which he felt would dovetail 
together nicely. 

In September, William announced 
that he had made another and a final 
choice. And I am in part, though un- 
wittingly, responsible for that choice. 
But how could I have known? How 
could I have foreseen the consequences 
of lending William that old dog-eared 
‘Nick Carter’? It was a good yarn. 
I needed someone to enjoy it with me. 
The book told of the wonderful doings 
of the brave lads and the one lovely 
girl, Roxy, who were students at Nick 
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Carter’s famous detective school. How 
William did enjoy that book! Good- 
bye, cartoons! Good-bye, church or- 
gan! This was the life for him! Were 
there any detective schools nowadays? 
Together we searched the magazines. 
Finally we came upon an advertise- 
ment of the Omaha Detective School. 
William wrote at once for a prospectus. 
Some day I shall be proud of him. He 
looks forward to adventurous years. 
He feels that he is peculiarly fitted for 
the life of a detective. He has a flair 
for the work. He told me that he had 
already had some experience in detect- 
ing (the details are vague) and that 
last year in school he wrote a detective 
story which was very good. I think he 
feels that these merits should entitle 
him to enter the school with advanced 
standing and enable him to embark 
upon his professional career at an even 
earlier age than did the incomparable 
Roxy. She was about sixteen, I be- 
lieve, when she foiled the bank robbers 
and retrieved the emerald necklace. 
It certainly sounds like a_ brilliant 
future, but I know William, and I know 
William’s family, and I doubt if he 
ever receives a degree from the Omaha 
Detective School. 

In a few years more, William will 
enter high school. As a freshman, he 
will pursue a course called ‘Civics.’ 
I have read the textbook; I should call 
the course ‘Vocational Opportunities.’ 
Under duress, he will commit to mem- 
ory statements concerning the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages, mostly 
pecuniary, of different occupations. 
Many of these statements are, I feel, 
erroneous. I have the feeling that 
William will know already, from his 
careful study of catalogues and pros- 
pectuses, quite as much along many 
vocational lines as did the author of 
the textbook. William will learn how 
many bricklayers there were in the 
United States at the time of the last 
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census, and what their average earn- 
ings were. He will again be prompted 
to chart his future. 

Later on, William will go to Dart- 
mouth, because that is his father’s 
college. And he will decide not to 
become a lawyer, because that is his 
father’s profession. As regards other 
vocations he will, I think, by the time 
he reaches college, be open-minded. 
In his freshman year at Dartmouth 
he will pursue an orientation course 
provided for college freshmen, and 
vocational opportunities will again be 
presented to him. Frankly, I don’t 
believe the course will influence him 
much. Unless he has a more definite 
bent than I think he has, he will drift 
along for a year or two preparing for 
life in general and for no particular 
way of making a living. 

And then, I think, I hope, something 
will happen to William. In his second 
or third year, or perhaps not until his 
senior year, William will, through the 
grace of God, meet some professor, 
perhaps some young instructor. He 
may not be a brilliant specialist or a 
technically efficient pedagogue, but he 
will be a man on fire with his subject. 
And, somehow, a spark will pass from 
teacher to pupil, and William, if the 
Lord is good to him, will have found 
his calling. And as he goes on in pur- 
suit of that calling, I know that he will 
have a broader outlook on life, and 
a more sympathetic understanding of 
the other man’s problem, because of 
the very fact that he failed to make 
permanent choice of his life’s work at 
the age of ten. 


‘CALM PEACE AND QUIET’ 


‘GranpMA and Aunt Sallie and I are 
planning to run up to Bear Creek for a 
few days,’ said the pleasant voice over 
the telephone, ‘and we have an extra 
seat and want you to come along. 
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I’m going to take the pup, and we can 
just live in the woods and do nothing 
but tramp around. I’m sure the rest 
will do us all good.’ 

It did sound very inviting, and as I 
was tired, and loved restful life in 
the woods, I accepted the invitation. 
When the time came to start, I found 
that our party had been increased by 
several other relatives, in a second 
automobile. The pup was in our car; 
he was a large and active collie who 
had n’t quite got his growth, and he 
liked to think he was a lap dog and sit 
or sleep in my lap. Grandma and 
Aunt Sallie drove steadily from the 
back seat; and with much determina- 
tion, and after many detours, we 
reached our destination. 

The next day we prepared to carry 
out our plan to live in the woods and 
do nothing more arduous than train the 
pup. The simple life materialized for 
almost fifteen minutes, and then a 
messenger arrived and breathlessly ad- 
dressed me: ‘I’m so glad we’ve found - 
you at last! Miss Blank at the Inn is 
ill, and abouta dozen people are looking 
for a doctor!’ 

It was too true; a very valuable and 
very tired woman had been taken ill 
suddenly, and for two days there were 
no more woodland rambles. The pup 
behaved beautifully during this lapse in 
his education, so he must have been just 
naturally good. On the evening when 
the patient improved and the tension 
was relaxed, a second excited messenger 
invaded our quiet. 

‘Doctor, there’s a man, a guest at 
the Inn, lost in the hills! His wife is 
nearly distracted, and nobody will doa 
thing! Won’t you come and help start 
something?’ 

Three of us tore down to the village 
in a car, and there in a garage, symbol 
of the village store, sat state troopers 
and other men, discoursing of crops, 
northern lights, the weather, and — 
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yes, they spoke of the lost man, too, asa 
matter of current interest; and, as the 
hours went by, someone opined, ‘ Ya-as, 
he’s lost all right, I reckon; mebbe we 
can find him to-morrow.’ 

They could not be induced to make 
an immediate search. Two other 
women tried in vain to stir the village 
to action, and finally one of them, 
commandeering an extra car, drove to 
the next village, went to a moving- 
picture show, and asked for volunteers. 
She brought back a carload of active 
men, and in the second car a band of 
keen Boy Scouts, and at last things 
began to move. 

The wife of the lost man, who had 
been getting more and more distraught 
because of the delays, had finally been 
persuaded to return to the Inn, and 
about midnight we went back with the 
good news that search parties were out 
and that fires were being kept burning 
by the Boy Scouts. As she was ex- 
hausted from anxiety and lack of 
nourishment, we prevailed upon her to 
eat something, and I went with one 
of the hotel officials to make tea. As 
we boiled the water over the furnace 
fire in the basement, my companion 
looked up and asked with demure in- 
terest, ‘Doctor, did you come here to 
rest?’ 

Finally we all got to bed, but we were 
up early the next morning, ready to 
help. A telephone call from a distant 
point across the valley informed us 
that the lost tramper was safe, but ut- 
terly done up, after his harrowing ex- 
periences. He had been taken ill in the 
woods, had lost the trail, and had spent 
the night climbing down steep cliffs by 
the touch system, holding on to trees 
and bushes as he tested the footholds, 
or trying to keep warm in the jungle of 
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trees and underbrush. Would we come 
over in our car and bring him back to 
the Inn? So, breakfastless, we started 
off, and eventually returned the worn 
and weary traveler to his relieved wife. 

Rambles in the woods, while still al- 
luring, seemed less important than rest- 
ful inactivity for the remainder of my 
stay. But later in the day someone 
asked, ‘Doctor, won’t you give us a 
little talk on Tibet this evening, in the 
drawing-room of the Inn? We should 
all like to hear about your trip.’ I an- 
swered that they had chosen a place 
where I had never been, but that I 
would tell about some places I had 
visited near Tibet. Owing to a dull 
season, I had a full house at eight that 
evening, and in the midst of the ques- 
tion time after the little talk a note was 
brought to me. The patient whom I 
had seen on my arrival had had a re- 
lapse, and would the doctor come at 
once? The patient was better before 
long; and the doctor went to bed very 
late. 

The next day was a busy one. There 
were plans for the welfare of the pa- 
tient, and plans for the homeward trip. 
Decisions by certain members of the 
family were privately declared by other 
members of the family to be out of the 
question. Plans by the other members 
of the family were in turn privately 
termed impossible by the original plan- 
ners. We did manage one brief tramp, 
for the pup’s sake. Then Grandma 
and Aunt Sallie and the driver and 
the doctor and the pup were loaded 
in, together with plenty of gas, 
and presently were homeward bound, 
through lovely woods and beside beau- 
tiful lakes and rivers, to seek rest and 
calm and quiet in the busy homes 
and streets of a big city. 
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Earnest Elmo Calkins has found in business 
a life of adventure and wide experience. 
Its record is spread through his Aflantic 
papers of personal philosophy, of pictur- 
esque accounts of his youth in a prairie 
town, of his triumph over deafness, and 
more recently a series of business articles — 
‘Business Has Wings,’ ‘Insuring Insurance,’ 
‘Beauty the New Business Tool,’ to mention 
a few — which, with their understanding of 
the human and dramatic qualities of in- 
dustry, have provoked a response unusual 
in the experience of the editors. These 
latter papers, vastly augmented, are soon 
to appear in an important volume published 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press. 4The 
author of ‘The Heresy of the Parochial 
School’ is an American Roman Catholic 
clergyman of more than national promi- 
nence. He has held a high and respon- 
sible position in his Church, and for 
over thirty years has ministered to his 
large flock with gentle devotion and untir- 
ing zeal. He has been widely recognized 
as a deep student of human problems. 
A man of God and a lover of the people, 
he is esteemed by all who know him. 
Elizabeth Stanley, the young daughter of 
an Atlantic contributor, makes, we think, 
an impressive début in this number. She 
was one of William Beebe’s associates on 
the Arcturus Adventure and has worked 
under Dr. Gregory in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, but is now at 
home writing for all she is worth. Eleanor 
Lattimore is another young and far-traveled 
American. She and her husband planned a 
wedding trip along the ancient caravan 
routes to Chinese Turkestan. But— as 
described in the January Atlantic — they 
became separated and Mrs. Lattimore was 
compelled to travel alone for seventeen 
days, guided by Tatar sledge drivers, 
spending the nights in filthy Kazak huts 
that were buried in the snow, and living on 
frozen bread, brick tea, and bad mutton. 
‘At first,’ she wrote us, ‘I nearly froze to 
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death, but ended up by driving my own 
sledge through a blizzard because there 
were n’t enough drivers.’ 


* * * 


Formerly of Oberlin College, Paul F. 
Laubenstein is now teaching at the Union 
Theological Seminary. Joseph Auslander, a 
frequent contributor in the near past, has 
returned to his muse after an interval de- 
voted to the preparation of a history of 
poetry. QIt will be seen that Lucy Furman 
has her cause at heart. In a postscript to 
her paper she reminds us that in almost all of 
our states there is a statute which fines and 
imprisons anyone who ‘tortures, torments, 
or cruelly kills any animal,’ but that, like 
other prohibitions, it is seldom enforced. 
Miss Furman urges all who are interested 
to write to the Anti-Steel-Trap League, 
926 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington. 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart’s studies of the 
captains of the Great War — shortly to be 
published in book form— would not be 
complete without the story of General 
Allenby, who was, as his critic says, the 
Last Crusader and the commander of one 
of the most romantic campaigns in history. 
It appears that in the course of his edi- 
torial career John O’Hara Cosgrave has 
made friends with a certain wise man 
whom he describes as being ‘very bitter 
about success salesmen, all forms of al- 
truism, and heroes. He hates optimists, 
pessimists, headaches — the list could be 
continued indefinitely. His opinion about 
wines is unprintable, and when he talks 
about editors and journalism I blush for my 
hideous past.’ In his ‘past’ Mr. Cosgrave 
has been editor of Everybody's and manag- 
ing editor of Collier’s Weekly. The Reverend 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., vice president of 
Georgetown University, continues in this 
number his dramatic account of the fall of 
the Romanovs. Father Walsh originally 
went to Russia with Herbert Hoover; he 
remained there for years distributing the 
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immense relief fund raised by American 
Catholics, and during this period began to 
gather the materials for his authoritative 
QWe quote the last paragraph of 
the letter that accompanied Frances Hul- 
bert Rarig’s manuscript: — 


story. 


I still treasure a letter my brother wrote me 
when my first child was born, in which he said, 
“You may have a son, Ike, but J have a story in 
the Atlantic Monthly!’ If that pleasure is to come 
to me, too, perhaps I have more than my share. 


Arthur C. Holden and his associates are 
now serving as consultant architects to the 
Temporary Commission to Revise the 
Tenement House Law of New York and 
have acted in a similar capacity to the 
New York State Board of Housing. Mr. 
Holden is the author of The Primer of 
Housing. Laurence Binyon, keeper of 
prints in the British Museum, is an English 
poet and essayist of a quality long since 
amply recognized. William G. Thomp- 
son has had a long and important career 
with the Boston bar. A conservative by 
nature and training, Mr. Thompson gave 
to this famous case a new and unique 
importance. It should be explained that he 
had withdrawn as active counsel for Sacco 
and Vanzetti prior to their last meeting, 
and therefore felt free to share with others 
the details of an extraordinary conversa- 
tion. A line should be added concerning 
the reference made to one Boda. He was a 
radical acquaintance of Vanzetti and a 
traveling salesman, who lived in Bridge- 
water at the time of both crimes (December 
24, 1919, and April 15, 1920). He was 
interviewed by the police on April 20, 1920, 
was not arrested, and has for several years 
been living with his family at a known 
address in Italy. Accusations at one time 
made against him of some complicity in 
both crimes were not substantiated at 


either trial. 
* ke * 


To the knowledge of an economist, a 
sociologist, and a much traveled man, 
H. H. Powers adds a wide acquaintance 
with European affairs. Alden H. Clark is a 
graduate of Amherst and the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. For seventeen years he 
has worked as an educational and evangeli- 
cal missionary in India. He has served on 


the Executive Committee of the National 
Church Council of India and is now chair- 
man of the oldest mission of the American 


Board. 


* * * 


The Prize Blunder 


While A. Edward Newton’s latest vol- 
ume, The Greatest Book in the World, was in 
press, and when it was too late to make a 
correction, the author discovered a blunder. 
He promptly proposed a prize of twenty 
dollars for the first reader to discover the 
error, and the announcement was included 
in his Preface. In response over a hundred 
letters were received calling attention to a 
misprint on page 406 (line 5— ‘Peter’ for 
‘Percy’), but only one reader, Mr. P. M. 
Stone of Waltham, Massachusetts, had the 
presence of mind to spot the prize blunder. 
It occurs on page 54, where the author says: 
‘Climb Ludgate Hill and as you approach 
St. Paul’s, swing round to your left, make a 
turn or two, and get lost, and you will 
stumble upon the Dean’s Garden.’ As a 
matter of fact you won’t do anything of the 
kind unless you go up the right-hand side of 
the street and turn to the right just one 
turn, when you will stumble upon the 
Dean’s Garden — and it is not a particu- 
larly lovely spot. 

* kK * 


Letters from our most distant corre- 
spondents, the Svensens, have previously 
been published in the Column. This one, 
forwarded to us by a mutual friend, is 
extremely touching. 


Koxomourvx1 Istanp, Ov1 Harsor 

GUADALCANAL, BritisH SOLOMON IsLEs 

My DEAR 4 
This letter will no doubt be morbid, but I want 
you both to know exactly how we live, and the 
character of the people we come in contact with. 
About a fortnight ago there was a terrible out- 
rage on Europeans and natives by the bush tribes 
in the Island of Malaita. All natives over about 
fourteen years (males) are taxed, also dogs. The 
Government District Officer who has charge of 
these Islands and his European assistant were on 
their rounds, collecting taxes, and at one bush 
village some four hundred natives had collected 
near the improvised office of the tax collector. 
To protect the white men there were fourteen 
native trained police boys, armed with rifles. 
Just as the D. O. was leaving, a native came 
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forward and handed him a tax receipt. As the © 
D. O. was examining it, the fellow struck him with 
an axe. This was the signal for the native rising. 

The bushmen swarmed about the native 
police, murdered twelve of them outright and 
mortally wounded the other four. The assistant 
was also murdered. Next they cut off the 
D. O.’s leg and the assistant’s arm, and carried 
away the body of one of the dead police boys and 
a considerable amount of money. With this 
booty they slipped back into the bush, evidently 
for a cannibal feast. 

At this juncture a ship coming along the coast 
to recruit labor happened to call, but not a 
bushman was to be seen. The captain of the ship 
carried the dead bodies into headquarters and 
reported the terrible crime. The D. O. was a 
fine fellow, understanding perfectly these savage 
tribes, but this crime was evidently planned for 
some revenge. The latest news I hear is that two 
men-of-war have beer sent from Australia and 
there is to be a raid on these savage bush tribes. 
The tragedy has unnerved many of us, because it 
is such a bad example to the other natives. They 
are really all savages, subdued only by fear. 

When I heard the news I was here alone and 
shall be alone probably for three more weeks. 
My husband is away, earning some ready money 
we need for our yearly taxes. I can hardly ex- 
press what a gloom it has sent over everything 
and everybody. About a week before I heard of 
this terrible crime a big whaleboat came here 
with about forty natives from the Malaita 
Island, but they do not belong to the cannibal 
tribes. The boys came to buy pig they wanted 
for a big feast. I could not let them see I was in 
any way disturbed and keep Tommy and Jerry, 
my two watchdogs, near at hand. But to my 
horror they decided to camp on the island for the 
night, and it was impossible to make any objec- 
tion. Just at dusk I let Jerry off his chain and he 
ran one of the boys right into the sea. He was 
only playing, but I told the boys he was a most 
savage dog. That night I never slept, but at six 
the next morning, to my great relief, the boys left. 

These people never murder anyone if their 
women and children are about. It is always a bad 
sign if the women are sent away. My medical 
work protects me to a great degree, but I do not 
entirely trust anybody. I am always on my 
guard. Fortunately I have a fairly strong will 
power, but occasionally my nerves are highly 
strung and I have to take myself well in hand. 

To-day I sent a boy for our mail, a journey of 
about thirty miles. I am always sure of a letter, 
etc., from your dear selves. You will never know 
what joy your letters and gifts bring to us. We 
love everything you have sent and we know they 
are selected with such loving care. The toys I 
have put away until Christmas. They will bring 
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lots of joy, I know. This year has gone so quickly. 

We seem to have had continued attacks of 
influenza. My last attack was very severe. But 
I am much better now. I have so many little 
duties, resting is almost impossible. 

(My cat has been sitting on this page — please 
excuse marks.) 

Later. — I have just heard from a native boy 
that my husband has gone with the Government 
to help in the raid on the bush natives. Naturally 
I feel very anxious. The bushmen have also 
murdered a European missionary and his wife. 
It is so sad, as they were good people. Once these 
natives start, there is not much hope, as there are 
hundreds of them. A native is never your friend. 
His nature is too changeable. He is just led by 
the mob. The Government will have to take 
very drastic measures or the Europeans cannot 
remain, especially the women and children. 

Excepting for my two watchdogs, I am on this 
island alone to-night. The Government evi- 
dently called at the station where my husband is 
doing duties, and there was not time even to 
write me a note. All I know is that he has gone 
with the raiding party. 

I hear there is a man-of-war, the Adelaide, sent 
from Australia. The raid will probably last many 
weeks, as there are fourteen villages implicated in 
the crimes. The Government means to get the 
natives, alive or dead. It is time these people 
were subdued. 

T am so anxious over my husband’s safety, as I 
know he will go in any danger. He has heaps of 
courage. Will you both pray for him? 

EpitaH SVENSEN 
* x 

In the December Aflantic, M’Cready 
Sykes asked the question, ‘Shall we send 
our children to church?’ He has been 
answered without hesitation, and for the 
most part emphatically in the affirmative. 

ABany, New York 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I have read the article, ‘Shall We Send Our 
Children to Church?’ in your December issue and 
it is typical of many that have appeared there 
and elsewhere in recent years. There is more or 
less truth in what the writer says, but, thank God, 
it is not all of the truth. The author is stated to 
be a New York lawyer and his brief against the 
Church is that there is a lack of intellectual 
integrity on the part of some of the clergy. It is 
doubtless true that this charge against some few 
clergymen could be substantiated, but the vast 
majority of preachers are confining themselves to 
the broad field of nonpolemical exegesis, where 
they speak with sincerity and authority. 

There are hundreds of churches in New York 
City, where the author of that article lives, and 
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he would have no difficulty in finding among 
their many pastors and rectors one whose mental 
and religious attitude met his special require- 
ments. I am assuming that is what he desires 
to do. 

Let us apply the same argument to medical 
science. It has come down to us through the 
necromancy, ignorance, and superstitions of the 
distant past until to-day it is the ministering 
angel of every family in the land. It has made 
mistakes, and tremendous ones, in the past, and 
there will be more made in the future, but what a 
proud record of victories to its credit: smallpox, 
typhoid fever, yellow fever, and diphtheria 
stamped out and general well-being increased. 
Shall we scrap medicine because of the errors 
some of its votaries have made? 

How about the legal profession? There have 
been perversions of justice, occasional venal 
judges, corrupt juries, etc., but what a wonderful 
and noble monument our system of jurisprudence 
is, and how safe and comfortable we feel under its 
shadow! Shall we scrap this institution and sub- 
stitute in its place anarchy because of its oc- 
casional failures? 

My own business is a modest one, but affords a 
satisfactory income so that I can support my 
family in reasonable comfort, educate my chil- 
dren, and have something left for others. I have 
made many errors in the conduct of the business 
and my employees are also subject to the usual 
human frailties, so that there are occasional 
periods of rough sailing; but shall I scrap the 
business for these minor reasons and deprive my 
family and myself of a means of livelihood? 

I am not always in perfect accord with my own 
Church. Not all the pulpit utterances are in 
harmony with my own views, not all the brethren 
are personally agreeable to me, but shall I leave 
the Church for these trivial reasons and deprive 
my soul of that spiritual food which is an absolute 
necessity? One is not obliged to eat all the items 
on a table d’héte menu, but can select those 
which best meet his need and still be nourished. 

When we consider the history of the Christian 
Church down through the ages, how it has with- 
stood the assaults of foes within and without, the 
carping criticism and bitter tirades of those 
without, together with the chill indifference and 
hypocrisy of many within its gates, how the army 
has marched on always brave and ofttimes 
pathetic, how it has transformed a dark, despair- 
ing world to one of light and hope in spite of our 
weak human teamwork, and in spite of bitter 
opposition from without, we know that it must 
be divine. The trouble is not with our divine 
leadership but with our feeble and indifferent 
coéperation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuares N. GILBERT 


~ 


To.tepo, Onto 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I confess to a rather vigorous reaction to 
Mr. M’Cready Sykes’s article in your Decem- 
ber issue on ‘Shall We Send our Children to 
Church?’ 

First of all, Mr. Sykes might have put his 
question in a more profitable form if he had 
asked, ‘Shall we take our children to church 
with us?’ It was the habit in old New England, 
both among Puritans and others, to take their 
children to church rather than send them. Un- 
doubtedly if to-day any church has become really 
mentally obnoxious to parents such parents 
should not send their children to it. Such sending 
lacks the prime virtue of intellectual integrity for 
which Mr. Sykes pleads. 

Again, it may be doubted if any church service, 
liberal or otherwise, intelligent or not, can 
regularly supply a service and instruction suit- 
able or helpful at the same time for children and 
adults. If Mr. Sykes is conversant with the 
present problem of religious education he must 
know that this entire matter is now being wisely 
studied by experts, by the Religious Education 
Association of America, and by such men as Coe, 
Artman, Holmes, and many others. The simple 
fact is that no religious educator thinks in terms 
of ‘sending children to church’ as Mr. Sykes uses 
the phrase. 

Now about ‘the intellectual integrity’ of 
churches and preachers. He pictures these agents 
as ‘ringing the changes on formularies so utterly 
divorced from reality that their denunciations no 
longer terrify, and their promises no longer al- 
jure.’ The reply is that we should rejoice that 
such a charmer no longer charms! From such 
teaching both children and parents may well 
remain away. It is certain that we can’t act 
half-adult and half-child in our attitude; it is a 
case of all go or all stay away. 

Grorce LAWRENCE PARKER 
Minister, First Unitarian Church 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

Mr. Sykes’s article in your current issue makes 
a conscientious mother very thoughtful, it is so 
reasonable. 

I have raised an atheist, a behaviorist, and a 
postscript as yet half-baked in her ideas, and all 
of them have gone to church with me in their 
youth. To be sure, they are what I hoped the 
church would make them — viz., searchers for 
truth, lovers of humanity and of righteousness. 
But when they began to think for themselves 
(and surely I wish to encourage independent 
thinking), their thoughts went in three different 
directions, away from the church and all it 
stands for. They reason things out and think 
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them through until they arrive at their own con- 
clusions, different from mine. So I am learning 
not to look, act, or even feel disappointed when 
they spend their Sundays out of doors or in 
study, and do not join us when we go to church. 
The children are independent entities. I cannot 
follow their lead. The church has implanted and 
nourished in me a joyous spirit that is standing 
up while the body breaks down. The whine at 
the beginning of a service is always followed by 
‘Oh, come, let us sing,’ and ‘Oh, be joyful in the 
Lord,’ and ‘The Peace of God’ concludes the 
service. 

The children don’t expect an accident of nature 
or an illness to break down their bodies before 
old age comes upon them. But supposing they 
should fall from an airplane without becoming 
quite extinct? Then will the critique of pure 
reason or any other philosophy uphold their 
spirit, or will their portion be black despair? 

If I could raise another set of children, I should 
take them to church with me as long as they were 
happy there — and abide by the result. 

Yours sincerely, 


A MortTHER 
* * * 


Misery loves company. 


New York Crty 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I have just read Mr. Lewis’s article, ‘I Have 
My Doubts,’ in the December issue. I know 
just what he means — I have also experienced 
that indecision. Unfortunately I am afraid he 
is not unique, even in America, as he thinks 
he is. 

It seems to be a state of thought made of fear, 
self-condemnation, and lack of confidence. But it 
is a passing phase, unless one does not wish it to 
be so. I imagine it usually comes from taking a 
step toward open-mindedness and then biting off 
more than one can chew — if you will excuse the 
mixed metaphor. 

The painful part of the situation is that we 
keep watching our reactions until they are almost 
obsessions, as a child, looking over his mother’s 
shoulder, cannot keep his fascinated gaze from 
the object of his terror. 

If Mr. Lewis’s appeal is for a way out I can 
console him by saying that I was helped over the 
more unpleasant side of the trouble through the 
study of Christian Science. It seemed to give me 
a definite basis —a focal point for my straying 
opinions. If that would not appeal to him, 
psychology is doing wonderful things in that 
direction also. 

On the other hand, I am sure he does not want 
to lose that ability to see both sides of a question 
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entirely. How much better is that than the man 
who is so dead certain that neither facts nor 
arguments even change him. He is completely 
crystallized. 

The ideal method seems to me to be able to fix 
on a definite opinion at the time, but to be ready 
and willing to change whenever circumstances 
warrant it. Was it in the Atlantic that I read 
recently that the way to keep young is to bean 
eternal question mark? 

(Mrs.) Marcus L. Osk 


New York City 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

As misery loves company, I am thankful for 
Roger Lewis’s article in the December issue. I 
too am a doubter, and until I read this article 
I felt that there was something abnormal the 
matter with me. But now I feel better about 
my ambivalence. (That is what a psychoanalyst 
told me the dreadful thing is.) I begin to wonder 
if some of the people who act as if they had sure 
and unvarying opinions are at heart as vacillating 
as Mr. Lewis says he is and as I have always 
been. 

Why, I am a mush of concessions and un- 
certainties! To-night I will be convinced that I 
approve of a certain idea; to-morrow I wonder 
why I was ever sure that I felt like that. And 
this habit gets me into scrapes, for I have a fatal 
facility for seeing both sides of a question and 
sympathizing with both sides. In this day of 
divorce I have a hectic time — for my friend will 
tell me of her husband’s faults and that she can- 
not live with him, and I can understand it en- 
tirely. Then her husband —also my friend — 
confides to me that while of course his wife is an 
excellent woman, and all that, yet certain things 
she does just scarify his nerves and he cannot 
stand her any longer — and I quite understand 
that, too. So I keep right on being sorry for both 
and sympathizing with both, and each one of 
them thinks I am disloyal! But I am not. Only 
I am never sure which one is right and which 
wrong. Honestly, I do not believe that either is 
either! 

I am glad that when my time comes to die I 
probably shall not have to make a choice — but 
that it will be taken completely out of my hands. 
The thought that in that one journey at least I 
shall not have to choose the route or method of 
transportation robs death of some of its supposed 
terrors. One of the few things I am sure of in this 
life is that I shall never be sure that I am sure I 
am right. 

So I thank you and Mr. Lewis for his reassuring 
article. I am actually sure that I like it. 

Viretnia TERHUNE VAN DE WATER 





